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Che Ballad of Balley Farge. 


T was a night in winter, 
Some seventy years ago; 
The bleak and barren landscape 
Was blurred with driving snow. 


You caught a glimpse of uplands, 
And guessed where valleys lay : 

The trees were broken shadows, 
A house was something gray. 
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Only the western forests 
Stood sharply, black and bare ; 
For there the blood-red sunset 
Still shot a sullen glare! 


In an old New England farm-house, 
That snowy winter night, 

In the spacious chimney corner, 
Where the logs were blazing bright, 


An aged man was sitting 
In the cheery light and heat, 
With his head upon his bosom, 
And the watch-dog at his feet. 


Beside him sat his grandson, 
In a high-backed oaken chair, 
And the glow of ten sweet summers 
Was golden in his hair. 


The man was Nathan Baldwin, 
And many a tale is told 

Of how he marched, and suffered 
With hunger, and with cold. 


Of brave old Gran’ther Baldwin 
Shall be the song I sing, 

Who fought for Independence 
When George the Third was King. 


Before him hung two muskets, 
With clumsy, dinted stocks ; 

The bayonets were mounted, 
The flints were in the locks: 


Two rusty Queen Anne’s muskets, 
Whose pans were smoky still, 
The spoil of British soldiers 
Who charged at Bunker’s Hill. 


They fell by Nathan’s rifle, 
He snatched their dropping guns, 
And sent them to the farm-house 
To arm his stalwart sons. 


They hung against the chimney 
That windy winter night, 

Unseen by Nathan Baldwin, 
Who saw another sight. 


He sat there in his settle 
Before the dancing flame, 

And on the wall behind him 
His shadow went and came. 


He dozed beside his grandson, 
Whose thoughts were on the snow, 

While his eyes were on the muskets, 
And the powder-horns below. 


‘*Tell me a story, Gran’ther,” 
The little dreamer said: 
But Nathan did not answer, 
Though he smoothed his curly head. 











He heard the shrill winds whistle, 
He saw the embers glow, 

And dropping down the chimney 
The ragged flakes of snow. 


The sap in the back log spluttered, 
And through the puffs of smoke, 
Like a sharp discharge of rifles, 
A crackling volley broke! 


‘* Tell me a story, Gran’ther ; 
Not that of Riding Hood, 

Nor how the robins buried 
The children in the wood; 


‘* But how you fought the Indians 
So many years ago: 

Or Valley Forge in winter, 
And all about the snow.” 


‘*In the fall of seventy-seven 
(My little Abner, hear), 

In the middle of November 
Of that unhappy year, 


‘*T marched with Morgan’s Rifles, 
A corps of gallant men, 

To join our wretched army 
In the Quaker State of Penn. 


‘* By forced and rapid marches 
(We took the shortest way, 

A crow-flight through the Jerseys, 
And added night to day)— 


** By long and weary marches 
We crossed the dreary plain: 
The winds were wild with winter, 
And the sky was dark with rain. 


‘¢There was no sun in the day-time, 
At night there was no moon: 

So Morgan told the fifer 
To blow a merry tune. 


‘¢ Our poor old regimentals 

Were more like rags than clothes: 
Just fit to flap in corn-fields 

And scare away the crows. 


‘*You knew our halting places 
By the tatters lying round. 

When we came in sight of White Marsl 
Our feet were on the ground! 


‘* We scarcely saw the army, 
That cheered as we drew nigh: 
But we marched with flying colors, 
And our powder, boy, was dry! 


*¢Qne morning in December 
The British came in sight: 
Said Morgan, ‘ Load your rifles, 

For here’s a chance to fight.’ 
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‘*Six hundred stout militia, 
With Irvine at their head, 
Sneaked out to take a volley— 
Of course the cowards fled! 


‘Howe changed his ground at midnight, 


For at the break of day 
We saw that he was nearer, 
Though still a mile away. 


‘** All day he lay and watched us, 
But changed again at night. 

When morning came (‘twas Sunday) 
We saw he meant to fight. 


“* Be ready, boys,’ said Morgan, 
‘And let your aim be true!’ 
At noon the word was, ‘ Forward!’ 

And then the bullets flew!” 


‘*T guess,” said Abner, warming, 
“You showed ’em how to fight.” 

** At dusk they lighted watch-fires, 
And vanished in the night. 


‘*The General called a council 
To meet him in his tent, 
And choose our winter-quarters, 
And all the generals went. 


‘*They sat with maps before them, 
And knit their brows awhile: 

Some thought of York and Reading, 
And others of Carlisle. 


‘*But Washington decided, 
When all had spoken round, 

That Valley Forge, in Chester, 
Should be our winter ground. 


‘We heard the news at supper, 
And said ’twas time to go, 
For winter was upon us, 
And the sky was full of snow. 


‘*So when the dead were buried 
(Some ninety men in all), 

We took the road to Chester 
As the snows began to fall. 


‘*Tt was a sight to see us 
That dreary winter day, 

As we broke up our encampment, 
And stretched for miles away! 


‘‘The files that came and vanished : 
The banners on the wind: 

The gallant van of light-horse: 
The rifles close behind: 


‘*Then Poor’s brigade, and Glover’s: 
The heavy guns of Knox: 

The train of baggage-wagons, 
And the teamsters in their frocks: 
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‘*Climbing the whitened hill-tops, 
And swarming on the plain: 

And Washington on horseback, 
With Harry Lee and Wayne. 


‘* We crossed a wasted country, 
With a farm-house here and there: 
No smoke-wreaths from the chimneys 
Went curling up the air. 


** No face at door, or window, 
Looked out as we passed by: 

But through the battered sashes 
We saw the blank of sky. 


‘* We pushed ahead till nightfall 
Closed round our straggling lives, 

Then halted in the shelter 

"Of a ragged belt of pines. 


‘* We lighted fires of brushwood, 
And stacked our muskets round: 
The teamsters lent us fodder, 
And we spread it on the ground. 


‘¢ Twas bitter, bitter, Abner, 
On the frozen ground to lie, 
No pillow but a knapsack, 
No blanket but the sky! 


** We took the road at daybreak, 
In the blinding snow and wind: 

The wounded went in wagons, 
We left the dead behind. 


‘* The fifers screamed their loudest, 
But the winds alone were heard: 

The drums in snow were muffled, 
And no man spake a word. 


‘* We marched in gloomy silence— 
A sort of grim despair, 

That nerved the weak to suffer, 
And fired the strong to dare. 


‘*You might have tracked us, Abner, 
By the trail of blood we shed: 
We bled at every footstep— 
The snow for miles was red!” 


‘‘Oh, Gran’ther!”. Abner whispered, 
But Gran’ther did not speak: 

For the tears of eighty winters 
Were trickling down his cheek! 


he tender child was troubled, 
He knew not what to say: 

So he clambered up and kissed him, 
And wiped the tears away. 


**On the seventeenth of December 
(The day was still and bright) 
We crossed the swollen Schuylkill, 
With Valley Forge in sight. 
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** We saw the smoke of the forges, 
We heard the anvils ring: 

You should have seen us, Abner, 
And heard us shout, and sing! 


‘¢We pitched our tents by the river, 
In a row along the street, 

Built fires, and cooked our dinners, 
And dressed our bleeding feet. 


**Some sat apart with their muskets, 
Rubbing the rusty stains ; 

The teamsters stood by their horses, 
And combed the snow from their manes: 


**One chopped a stack of brushwood ; 
Another blew a brand: 

I fell asleep at dinner, 
With my ration in my hand! 


-*The next day was Thanksgiving, 
And the valley bells were rung: 

The farmers drove to meeting, 
And a goodly psalm was sung. 


**The drummers beat the roll-call, 
We gathered in the air: 

The chaplain preached a sermon, 
And made a touching prayer. 


‘*Next morning we were stirring, 
As the cocks began to crow, 
With our shovels on our shoulders 

To clear away the snow. 


**You know what snow is, Abner; 
You’ve seen the farmers near 

Clearing a path to their barn-yards— 
But we had miles to clear! 


**Tt was a dreary prospect, 

For the winds were sharp and cold, 
And we were nearly naked, 

And some, alas, were old! 


“The General planned our village, 
The streets were east and west. 
We dug the snow in trenches, 
A dozen men abreast. 


**By night the white embankments 
Were piled above our heads. 

The roads were black with soldiers, 
And blocked with carts and sleds: 


‘* With ox carts of provisions, 
With sleds of wood and hay, 

And officers on horseback 
That slowly cleared the way. 


‘*And in the windy forest, 
Whose moan was like the sea’s, 

We heard the stroke of axes, 

And the crash of falling trees : 








‘“*The lowing of the oxen, 
That hauled the timber down: 
The noise of saws, and hammers, 
And the forges in the town! 


“Our huts were built by Christmas ; 
Rough logs: a slab the door: 

The cracks with clay were plastered : 
The frozen ground the floor. 


‘* All through the happy valley 
The Christmas cheer was spread ; 
The farmers ate their turkeys, 
And we our mouldy bread! 


‘* Well, there we were all winter, 
Ten thousand men, or more. 
Ah! how can I remember, 
Or speak of what we bore! 


‘*The stupor that benumbed us ; 
The pains that drove us wild: 

The hunger, and the ‘sickness: 
The—all but death, my child! 


‘*We huddled in our barracks, 
For days and days together ; 
Too weak to stand, too naked 
To brave the bitter weather. 


‘*We made us shoes of raw hide, 
That stung our tender fect : 

We limped about on crutches, 
We stumbled in the street. 


**T had a burning fever : 
I had a freezing chill: 

I dreamed of killing Indians: 
I dreamed of Bunker’s Hill. 


‘*The General came to see me 
(They told me, when I rose), 

And your father sat and watched me, 
And patched my tattered clothes! 


‘One night when I was better, 
The guard was ordered out, 

In front of Varnum’s quarters, 
Before the Star redoubt. 


‘*T thought I heard them call me 
(It was my turn to go), 

So I snatched a hat and musket, 
And hobbled through the snow; 


** Along the grim abbatis, 
That faced the windy street: 

To where the gloomy forest 
And swollen river meet : 


‘* Along the roaring river, 
Beyond the narrow ford, 
Till near the outer picket— 

When all at once I heard 
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‘*The General’s voice.—I hearkened, 
And through the darkness broke 
His tall, commanding figure, 
Wrapt in a martial cloak! 


‘** ¢ Good-evening, Nathan Baldwin; 
I’m glad to see you out.’ 

‘It is my night on guard, Sir, 
Before the Star redoubt.’ 


** And he: ‘Did Morgan send you? 
The snow is drifted there.’ 

I felt he saw my tatters, 
And pitied my gray hair. 


**¢T'll do my duty, General.’” 
‘¢ What did the General say?” 

‘*He threw his cloak about me, 
And slowly walked away! 


‘¢* God bless you, Sir!’ I shouted, 
And, as I strode along, 

I laughed and cried together, 
And hummed a battle song. 


‘*T felt my way before me, 
It was too dark to see: 

I floundered in a snow-drift, 
I ran against a tree. 


**The March winds, sharp and cruel, 
Their stormy trumpets blew, 

Came charging down the hill-sides, 
And stabbed me through and through. 


‘‘T heard the drums in the distance ; 
I heard the river roar: 

I heard the wolves in the forests, 
I heard—I heard no more. 


‘*T woke in your father’s barrack, 
I was lying in his bed: 

He stood beside me crying, 
Because he thought me dead. 


*¢But hark! I hear him coming, 
And mother’s drawing the tea: 
Ilis step is on the scraper, 
Run to the door, and see.” 


The outside latch was lifted, 
A draught blew in the room: 
They heard him calling, ‘‘ Mother,” 
And “ Abner, fetch a broom.” 


He stamped his feet in the entry, 
And brushed his homespun clothes. 


** Well, boys.” ‘* Good-evening, Reuben, 


What news to-night?” ‘It snows!” 


The dog barked: Abner tittered, 
But Gran’ther shook his head. 

Now mother brought the candles, 

And the table soon was spread : 


With the dishes on the dresser, 
The loaf of wheat and rye, 
The baked beans from the oven, 
And a royal pumpkin pie. 


‘*Draw up: we're ready, Reuben.” 
**But where did Abner go?” 

With Gran’ther’s crutch for a musket, 
He was marching sad and slow, 

In Valley Forge at midnight, 
Freezing to death in the snow! 
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AINE was the Paradise of lumbermen 
iV when the stately pine-tree, the conceded 
‘*monarch of the forest,” held sway throughout 
her broad domain. Then her dark crests of 
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BANGOR, MAINE. 





evergreen crowned each 
vast forest-wave, wove Per- 
sian tapestry over every 
graceful intervale, and 
climbed the distant mount- 
ains in shadows like those 
of passing clouds. Where 
the calm broad lakes glist- 
ened in the sheen of the 
sunbeams, or the turbulent 
rivers tumbled in white 
foam through rocky chan- 
nels, there her temples were 
grandest, and giant col- 
umns of a century’s growth 
vied in symmetry and 
height that caused thespec- 
ulative eye of the timber- 
hunter to dilate with joy. 
It seemedas though Nature 
had purposely planted her 
best gifts convenient to his 
hand, or led up these arte- 
rial channels into the wil- 
derness, to facilitate the 
transportation of the wealth 
his toil had accumulated. 
Bangor, the great lumber 
port, was then in the heart 
of the forest—not as now 
a brick-laid city of fair pro- 
portions, fettered by mu- 
nicipal and conventional 
codes, as all cities must 
needs be, but simply a Cy- 
clopic consumer of lignin, 
devouring forests by the 
acre, and ever receiving 
into her insatiate maw, and 
crunching with iron teeth, 
the huge limbs and trunks 
that lay at her very jaws, 
and which she had only 
to shovel in with ‘‘chop- 
sticks,” @ la Chinoise. So 
also a wealth of pines then 
environed the great dépéts 
that enterprise had located 
thusearly on the Kennebec, 
the Saco, Machias, Scbois, 
and Schoodic rivers. But 
since the first mighty crash 
in the stillness of the forest 
proclaimed the presence of 
the invader, the realms of 
the pine have been ravaged 
by fire and axe until that 
noble tree has at last been 
driven far back into the 
strongholds of the wilder- 
ness.. There she stillreigns 
in her primitive majesty, 
though her final doom 
seems as inevitable as the 
fate that pursues the abo- 
rigines of the glebe. 
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UP THE PENOBSOOT. 


Far more arduous now than then is the toil | 
of the lumberman, yet the flight of the eagle or 
the bound of the deer is not more free than the 
life he leads. He is no ascetic, shriveled by 
selfishness and bilious from misanthropy, look- 
ing out from his hermitage with a cynical eye 
upon the beautiful imagery of Nature, and de- 
spising a life that has become irksome from ha- 
bitual idleness. On the contrary, your lumber- 
man is generally a true worshiper in the temple 
of the forest, and acquires a feeling of attach- 
inent for the wilderness solitudes something akin 
to that which we may imagine was possessed by 
that copper-faced type of mankind—the Indian. 
‘The uncontaminated beauties of the ever-varying 
landscape, the gloomy arches and tangled under- 
growth, the familiar presence of the denizens of 
the forest, the autumnal hues and winter snows, 
delightful in themselves, are rendered more ap- 
preciable by the rugged character of his daily 
toil. Even the rigorous vicissitudes of the log- 
ging camp have an inexplicable charm which 
the pampered dwellers in cities can never rightly 
comprehend. The ringing echo of the axe, or 
the merry ‘‘ wo-ha” of the teamsters, is exhilarat- 
ing music, while the crash of the falling pine, 
or the tumult of the logs borne on the spring 
freshet, thrills every nerve. Wherever the mass- 
ive turrets and spires of evergreen are conspicu- 
ous above the surrounding forest, there the in- 
trepid logger has left his mark—away up to the 
northward, where the Aroostook, the Allagash, 
and the Walloostook mingle their tumbling 
waters with those of the noble St. John; on the 
broad picturesque lakes of Moosehead, Chepet- 
nacook and Chesuncook; high up the cloud- 
swept sides of the Sugar Loaf or Mount Katah- 
din; to the head-waters of the lovely Androscog- 


‘* Where the crystal Ambijej's 

Stretches broad and clear, 
And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 

Hide the browsing deer.” 

When October frosts have changed to sober 
brown the bright-hued leaves of beech and ma- 
ple, and the moss sounds crisp under the foot- 
fall; when naught disturbs the stillness of the 
woods save the squirrel’s dropping shell, the tap 
of the woodpecker, or the harsh voice of the blue 
jay; the timber-hunter starts upon that tour of 
exploration, which is indispensable to the com- 
plete success of the winter campaign. Out from 
the abodes of men, beyond the last new clearing 
of the pioneer settler, deep into the recesses of 
the forest, where feet of white men are unwont 
te tread; now shooting up the channel of some 
still river with measured stroke of paddles, then 
stemming an impetuous tide, or leaping foaming 
rapids with dexterous use of setting poles; next 
trudging over some toilsome portage or ‘‘ carry,” 
bending ander the weight of the camp furniture, 
he seeks with practiced eye the dark veins and 
clumps of evergreen that seam the forests, trav- 
ersing the woody iabyrinth in all directions, 
and not infrequently startling the wild beasts 
from their secluded haunts. This is the holiday 
of his lifetime. No business or domestic cares, 
no petty jealousies, no constraints, no social 
formulas, no unhappy episodes, intrude upon his 
seclusion ; but the little gushing stream beside 
his rude camp, or the streamlet murmurirg be- 
fore his door, whispers continually of peace— 
that strange anomaly in this world of troubles. 
Yet it can be found here if the conscience is 
clear. And this is freedom, pure and unadulter- 
ated—such as even the slave can always attain 
to and possess. 





gin, or the island-gemmed Penobscot ; or, 





Here, téte-d-téte, over steeping tea and longi- 
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tudinal strips of pork frizzling, old Bannac the} ‘‘ Bannac, youareatrue woman-hater. You'd 
Canuck, Long John Boardman, and Jenks the | better keep clear of the sex though, or they may 
‘¢ Blue-nose”—they three hob-nobbing — recall | be the death of you. ‘Many a good hanging pre- 
old reminiscences or discuss the duties of the vents a bad marriage.’ Well, as I was saying, 
morrow. Appetite adds relish that would make | Dan and I just over here found as handsome a 
the unclean flesh acceptable even to a Jew, and| clump of pine as you ever set eyes on. It’s 
tea or coffee never furnish grounds for complaint. | right handy to the river, and easy for swamping. 
Supper over, pipe devotions and burnt-offerings | If we can get a permit, it will pay better than 
of tobacco that are never negiected, succeed in| this here. Shall we go over in the morning ?” 
due course. Long John stirs up the slumbering ** Agreed.” 
ashes of the camp fire, and, while deliberately re-| Like the ‘‘ look-out” from the mast-head of a 
plenishing his pipe, breaks the momentary silence. | whaler, the lumberman scans the vast sea of 
‘Tf I haven’t missed my blaze, it was here- | forest—now ascending high elevations that over- 
abouts that I was prospecting three years ago. | look the country, or, when the land is low, 
Dan Smith was along, and a smarter chap at | climbing the tallest pines for observation. This 
logging never swung axe.” duty completed, he returns and reports upon his 
‘*Dan Smeet!” interrupts Bannac. ‘‘ You} success. The locality having been determined 
say Smeet? He vas certainement un beau! upon, the timber tract is either purchased or a 
swamper. Pauvre garcon—mais he no log en- | rate of stumpage agreed upon, which is generally 


core, parceque he est mort.” from $2 50 to $3 per thousand feet for all tim- 
‘*Dead ?” ber cut. After these necessary preliminaries, 
**Qui; he vas no been long dis one, two year. | arrangements are at once made for locating and 
Maybe he drown down river.” building the winter camps. Supplies of provi- 
**Did you ever hear about it, Jenks? It’s} sions have to be taken up river for the winter 
news to me.” consumption; suitable buildings erected for the 


**Oh, pshaw! the Frenchman be dogged. | men and animals; the stream must be cleared 
Dan got his bob-sled and ‘tackle and fall’ along- | of obstructions for the “ drive” in the spring; 
side of a woman, and went and married a she! the “main” must be cut, with its principal 
Norwegian down on Sinnamahone, in Pennsyl-| branch roads extending to the largest clumps 
vany. That’s two years ago come January. | and veins of pine embraced in the permit. All 
His was the ‘rival load’ that winter.” these are but the preparatory duties of the ‘‘ log- 

‘Vel, I bees ver glad zat he no mort. Mais, | ging swamp,” to be completed before the actual 
jne suis pas sfir zat he die in noder year, by-and- | business of the winter commences. 
by. Ze load maybe too heavy for him.” | It has been fortunately so ordained by the 
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Divine economy that labor is lightened by the 
novelty or excitement which it often affords, not 
less than by the interest which we take in watch- 
ing its results; else would the daily occupation 
of some be not less tolerable than a life in the 
galleys. There are few descriptions of labor 
that tax one’s physical abilities and powers of 
endurance more than lumbering in its various 
features; and yet, supplies and camp accoutre- 
ments are now carried over roads far into wil- 
derness regions which were once attainable only 
by long and laborious voyages by water. The 
enterprising youth who once worked his passage 
upon a canal boat, leading the horse, could have 
no better appreciation of the fatigue of such a 





voyage than his own experience would suggest, 
while the much-expatiated perils of the “‘ raging 
canawl” are not to be mentioned in the same 
category with those of the river. What skill, 
what physical strength, what intrepidity, what 
self-possession, are requisite in transporting a 
bateau, loaded to the gunwale, scores of miles, 
over foaming rapids, through dangerous rocks 
and intricate channels, at a season when the fin- 
gers grow numb with cold, and the poles and 
paddles become slippery with sleet—now crossing 
broad sheets of water, where a sudden flaw of 
wind would be fatal to the craft, and anon car- 
rying by falls and portages, where both boat and 
cargo must be borne through thickets and over 
rocks and fallen trunks of trees! Profound and 
refreshing is sleep at the end of the day’s jour- 
ney, and more grateful to the limbs than beds 
of down is their couch of hemlock boughs. 

No puny impersonations of men are those who 
compose this pioneer party. Maine does not 
produce pigmies. There is Long John Board- 
man aforesaid (proper name for a lumberman), 
who stands six feet six in his stockings; and 
shoulder to shoulder with him stands Jenks, the 
‘** Blue-nose,” with scarcely the difference of a 
half inch in height between them. Then there 
is Tom Harris, who is tall for his inches, and 
two or three others who never look up to six 
feet two. Captain Hinch, a ‘‘ boss” of many 
years’ service, makes up in breadth what he lacks 
in height, and though time has dappled his head 
with gray, can hold his own with the best. Last 
of all, and certainly not least in his own estima- 
tion, is Louis Bannac, the French Canadian. 
These are the advance-guard. The rest of the 
crew have yet to come, when the full operations 
of the winter campaign shall demand an extra 
force. In full panoply of red flannel shirts, good 
boot moccasins, and hats of felt, their visages 
browned by exposure, and hands hardened to 
toil, they stand ready to do battle with the giants 
of the forest. . But even as with trees, the rough- 
est exterior often conceals a sound and goodly 
heart, so we must by no means judge the rude 
forester by outward appearances. Though he 
voluntarily exiles himself to a six months’ hiber- 
nation in the wilderness, where voice or smile 
of woman is seldom or never heard or seen, there 
are pulsations beneath his shirt that beat respons- 
ive to other hearts at home, and the anticipa- 


| 
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tion of the welcome that he shall receive upon 
his return, cheers many a lonely hour, and light- 
ens many a duty. He has, too, a tear of sym- 
pathy and a ready hand to aid, when misfortunes 
or accident befall his associates; and it is not 
seldom that he is called to close the eyes of some 
poor unfortunate who has lost his life from the 
perils of his hazardous calling. Mayhap some 
one of these brave fellows may this winter meet 
his death, struck by a falling tree or stray glance 
of an axe, or hurled with fatal plunge into the 
boiling stream. What wonder, then, that jolly 
Tom Harris recalls, with sober look, the lingering 
gaze of his fair Annette, the bride of one short 
month, or that she is apprehensive! She threw 
her arms around his brawny neck as they parted, 
and imprinting a kiss upon his sunburned cheek, 
said, hopefully, 

‘**God bless you, Tom, and speed the day of 
the coming spring, when you shall have hauled 
your last load!” 

Arrived at the camp-site, soon all is bustle 
and activity. Right merrily swings the axe, 
and crash after crash of falling trees resounds 
through the echoing woods. With ‘‘ mirth to 
lighten duty,” and ready arms to execute, a vast 
amount of labor is quickly performed. Logs for 
building the house are cut of the proper length, 
the site is speedily cleared of leaves and turf, 
and soon, as if by magic, the structure is com- 
pleted and garnished. It is quite a humble af- 
fair. The roof of an ordinary log-house bisected 
lengthwise, and raised a foot or two from the 
ground at the eaves, would make two of them in 
shape and fashion. A door and a window vis- 
ai-vis, at the ends, and a square hole in the roof, 
afford exit and entrance for smoke, air, light, 
and the body corporate. Moss packed tightly 
between the logs, and a layer of hemlock boughs 
upon the long split shingles that tile the roof, 
together with the huge drift of snow that the 
first winter-storm piles above, insure a warmth 
within and a protection from the biting cold 
that Bruin himself might envy for his hibernacle. 
Within, the centre of the apartment is appropri- 
ated for the camp-fire, while next to the walls, 
on every side, hemlock boughs are spread upon 
the earth for beds, or rude berths, arranged in 
tiers, furnish ample accommodations for the 
sleepers. Stables for the oxen and horses are 
constructed in similar style, and with not less 
regard to comfort, for no equerry is more care- 
ful of his stud than the lumberman of his 
team. 

These labors completed, but one preparation 
remains for the operations of the winter—the 
cutting of the main road with its numerous rami- 
fications. No turnpike or highway is more per- 
fectly graded than these. High knolls are level- 
ed, hollows are filled up, and the brooks and 
little streams bridged with poles evenly laid; 
and when the snow covers all the little ine- 
qualities of surface, and the road is worn to pol- 
ished hardness by the frequent passage of the 
teams, it can not be excelled. 

Now let us forpear labor, and devote to recre- 
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ation the short interval of leisure between the 
present and future duties. 

It is yet the early gray of the morning, and 
the air is still and frosty. The doleful voice of 
the loon sounds clear and full; the bellow of 
the bull moose is heard in the woods; the swine- 
like grunt of the black bear rooting for mast, and 
the sharp snort of the red deer as he starts with 
sudden alarm; the skulking partridge rises with 
windy whirr, and the gray goose high overhead is 
speeding to southern climes; the hawk whistles 
above the pines, and the eagle is sailing leisurely 
over the lake. What an Arcadia for the hunter! 

“Come, Bannac! ho, Tom! and you, John, 
fetch out your new shooter, and let’s try our luck 
in the woods. Bar sign is plenty and fresh as 
paint, and the morning is the time for calling 
moose. Where's Tige and the other dogs ?” 

** Agreed! Tige, Tige—here Tige! Where 
are you? Come here, you scoundrel—don’t 
you smell bar meat a-running? Salt pork is 
good, boys, but fresh meat is better; so hooray 
for bar steaks, and three dollars bounty for one, 
and seven for peits! ia 

**Well, bar is bar,” says Long John, but 
they can’t shine when moose is around. Tom, 
can you call moose ?” 

*¢ Well, I can, fust chop, and no mistake. 
Larnt the music from the best Injun hunter in 
the country.” 

**Come on, then, and leave small game to 
Bannac and the dogs.” 

Plunging into the forest with rapid strides, 
they twain are quickly lost to sight, and after a 
little their foot-fall upon the dry leaves is heard 
nomore. Stripping a sheet of bark from a birch- 
tree, Jenks quickly fashions a ‘‘ call,” and when 
a short half mile has been traversed, they reach 
the edge of a small open glade, and halting just 
in the edge of the forest, concealed behind a 
clump of spruce, proceed to business. Now 
Jenks raises the bark to his lips, and its wild 
notes sound full and clear through the surround- 
ing woods. The last echo dies away in the dis- 
tance, and all is still. Not a whisper is heard 
in the calm air; only the low breathing of the 
eager hunters and the regular pulsations of their 
hearts. Even the woodpecker has stopped his 
tapping to listen to the unwonted sounds. A 
moment passes in exciting suspense. 

** What was that ?” 

*¢ Nothing.” 

‘¢ Let him have it again, Jenks!”’ 

Again that wild peculiar call rends the calm 
air, louder and more diffusive than before. 
Breathlessly, and with heads averted, they listen 
with anxious expectation. Ha! away from over 
the hills at last comes the answer, indistinct yet 
unmistakable. That token seals the amorous 
old veteran’s doom. The fate of him who is 
lured by siren’s voice is not more sure. Once 
more Jenks places the bark to his mouth. 
The reply is prompter this time, and the bellow 
of the big bull-moose comes full and booming 
through the fir-trees, and you hear the distant 
crashing of branches, or perchance the rattling 





of his massive antlers against the wood. Long 
John’s rifle is at his shoulder, and steady. Jenks 
retreats quickly a hundred yards behind his com- 
rade, and calls again. Deceived by the appar- 
ent distance of his imaginary consort, the doom- 
ed moose rushes furiously and heedlessly on to 
death, and presently emerges from the woods, 
bellowing and snorting with passion. 

‘**Ware there, John. Steady!” 

The rifle cracks sharply, and the whizzing 
lead is true to its aim. The huge fellow gives 
one fearful plunge and falls. It is a fatal shot, 
but the wounded moose is a terrible foe, and 
wonderfully tenacious of life. A close encoun- 
ter must not be risked. The hunter reloads 
with all haste; but the movement catches the 
eye of the moose, and while he is yet ramming 
the ball the huge brute charges upon him with 
desperate force, and, striking fiercely with his 
hoofs, would have crushed him to the earth had 
he not, with watchful eye, jumped aside and 
seized him by his antlers. At the instant Jenks 
is at his side, and drawing his ready knife across 
the animal’s throat, ends the unequal conflict. 
That is the noblest quarry the forest affords ; 
and the anticipation of a supper from the juicy 
steaks makes John oblivivus of his own trifling 
wounds. But had he been alone he might have 
perished there, and attained a Nimrod’s immor- 
tality at the cost of his own mortality. 

Meanwhile the dogs have brought a large she- 
bear to bay, and Tige’s deep voice is heard high 
above the rest. There they are! and, my faith, 
Bruin is having his own sport with the hounds! 
What an uncouth, clumsy fellow! But he spars 
well, and knocks the dogs about in the most sci- 
entific style. Ha! Tige has him by the throat 
now, and the rest of the pack are pulling the 
hair out of him by mouthfuls. The fight grows 
interesting, and would be laughable but that the 
lives of the dogs are actually in danger. What 
a pandemonium of growls, cries, and yells! what 
biting and tumbling, and what a display of ivory! 
Now Brave receives a blow from the brute’s paw 
that hurls him, somersaulting, a rod away; but he 
is up in an instant, and returns savagely to the 
fray. Lion gets a side hit that sends him off 
limping and disabled, and Tige fares even worse; 
for the bear is on his hind feet now, and hug- 
ging with an embrace by no means tender. But 
the men are at hand, and come to the rescue 
most opportunely for the brave hound, who is 
about receiving his coup de grace. 

The battle now assumes a novel aspect. The 
bear, perceiving new and more formidable foes, 
releases his victim and springs to meet them. 
A bullet from Bannac’s rifle redoubles his rage, 
and charging upon the hunter, with a growl, he 
rises on his haunches and'strikes an attitude. 
The Frenchman meets him with ready hatchet, 
but Bruin hits out beautifully ‘‘ with his left,” 
and the tool flies off into the brush; yet a dex- 
terous use of the long blade, now quickly drawn 
from his belt, places the bear quite hors de com- 
bat, and the dogs are satisfying their revenge by 
tearing his haunches with their fangs. 
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‘* That was well done, Bannac, my boy. You 
and the dogs have all the glory to yourselves ; 
but that was an ugly clip you got on the shoul- 
der from his fore-paw.” 

‘¢ Faux pas, est’ce! Zat no faux pas, pe gar! 
Zat vas un beau coup—un beaucoup beau coup. 
Enfant de garce, mais, I tink she be vat you 
call la reine—ze queen of ze She-bars !” 

‘Or perhaps a Hug-or-not,” suggests Tom. 

‘*Oh oui. Tres bien. Vel, ze bar is mine.” 

‘* No, the pelt is yours; the bar is ours.” 

‘¢ Tres bien—ze bar is ours.” 

The jovial little Frenchman had suffered se- 
verely, but, under the care of old Captain Hinch, 
was put in a fair way for recovery. One of the 
dogs was so badly hurt that he had to be kill- 
ed, and one other was quite disabled for a time. 
Now facing homeward, the spoils of the hunt 
are conveyed in triumph to the camp, where the 
hunters are met by little Peter, who displays a 
long string of fine fish just taken from the river. 

Is the palate ever insensible to its native pro- 
clivities, especially when excited by a long-kept 
fast or sympathetic yearnings of the bowels? 
How grateful to the hungry hunters was the ar- 
omatic savor of roasting meat and broiling fish 
as it ascended to the nostrils! And when all 
was ready none needed a second invitation to 
eat. Long and diligently did they ply their 
knives, until the most ravenous declared him- 
self satisfied, and leisurely returned his blade to 
its sheath. The luxury of the smoke that fol- 
lowed and the post-prandial siesta are beyond 
the conception of him who has had no similar 
experiences. The many little duties required 
to perfect the arrangements of the camp, calling 
for other active exertions on the part of the men 
during the afternoon, prepared them for further 
gastronomic exercise when the deepening gloom 
of the forest admonished them of the approach 
of evening. Then the embers of the camp-fire 
were quickened into a cheerful blaze, and pleas- 
ant hours were spent in simple pastime, until at 
length tired nature yielded to the embrace of 
the drowsy god, and the waning fire flickered 
and flashed upon a row of dark forms stretched 
out upon the hemlock boughs, and their deep 
regular breathing lapsed into a chorus of snores. 
Familiar scenes of home might have been re- 
called in dreams, or the events of the day lived 
over in fancy, or sleep might have dealt indul- 





gently with them the livelong night, had not 
the howl of wolves, that had been attracted to 
the very door of the camp by the smell of the | 
meat, suddenly startled them from their mid-| 
night slumbers, and roused every man to his 
feet. Then came a seizing of deadly weapons | 
and snatching of fire-brands, a simultaneous 
rush for the door, a chorus of yells, a volley of | 
shots from the guns, a brandishing of torches, | 
and a hasty scampering of retreating prowlers 
into the shadows of the woods: The rest of the | 
night, however, passed without further disturb- 
ance, and in the morning a dark clot of blood 
upon the dry leaves showed that one at least of 
the thieves had suffered; but half the meat was | 


gone from the peg where it had hung. Thus, 
between pleasure and profit, pass the true hal- 
cyon days of the lumberman’s life, until the” 
freezing nights and occasional light falls of snow 
denote the time when the arrival of the teams 
and extra hands from the settlements may be 
expected. And with what eager anticipation 
are they awaited! for already has this simple 
life become somewhat monotonous; new faces 
are welcome, and especially tidings from home! 

We may imagine the men grouped together, 
toasting their feet around the fire which they 
have built outside their cabin; for the atmos- 
phere of a house is oppressive and detestable to 
those who live long in the open air. The sun 
is just poising upon the lance-like tips of the 
tall hemlocks across the river, and Nature has 
assumed that quiet which she always does at 
the sunset hour. Hardly a sound is heard, 
only the low murmur of the river flowing by, 
and the smoke curls lazily into the clear frosty 
air. Now old Hinch pauses in his conversa- 
tion, and turns his head with attentive ear. 
All listen breathlessly, for they know the prac- 
ticed sense of the veteran is never deceived. 
There are sounds scarcely audible, yet the dis- 
tant clank of the ox-chains and the creak of the 
laden sleds can not be mistaken. Presently 
they become more distinct, ana the voice of the 
teamster is heard guiding the oxen. There is 
no longer any doubt. 

‘* Hurrah, boys—the teams are coming!” 

Instantly all spring to their feet, and hardly 
have the echoes of their three lusty cheers died 
away before they are answered roundly from the 
depths of the forest, and again repeated from the 
camp. Now all is bustle and excitement. 

‘¢Here you, John and little Peter, stir your 
pegs, and put some of that venison on to broil ; 
Jenks, see if them beans are baked; and, Tom, 
jerk the innards outen them pike ; for you must 
know the boys have tramped to-day, and a good 
supper won’t come amiss. And mind you, 
don’t forget the tea.” 

‘¢ All right, Cap’n. 
jiffy.” 

And now while the comestibles are steaming 
and sputtering, the long and sinuous train drags 
wearily out of the deepening shadows. There 
are sleds well laden with provisions for the camp 
and provender for the cattle, with such tools 
and implements as are necessary for carrying on 
the business, each drawn by four or six oxen. 
Beside them, or struggling through the woods, 
singly, or by twos and threes, trudge the stalwart 
lumbermen. As they emerge from the woods 
mutual shouts of recognition are exchanged, and 
then come welcome greetings. The pioneers 
gather eagerly around the new-comers; there 


It shall all be done in a 


| are endless questionings, and many a mysterious 


package or paper is drawn from its hiding-place in 
the bosom of a red shirt, or from some privy nook 
upon a sled, and quickly seized by its happy re- 
cipient, to be examined and devoured privately, 
ad libitum. Letters and newspapers are distrib- 
uted and perused with avidity. The Frenchman 
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receives with delight an installment of buckwheat 
bread and garlics from some friend appreciative 
of his tastes. Long John has a present of a fine 
revolver, which is more acceptable to him than 
gold and silver; and the little tokens of friend- 
ship or affection that come to others are numer- 
ous and various. But who so esteems his gifts 
as poor Tom Harris? He has a little packet 
from his own Annette, containing a comforter, 
a pair of heavy mittens, and several thick wool- 
en socks, knit by her own hands; and, most 
highly prized of all, a /etter, in which she begs 
him to accept these little gifts, hoping that he 
may find them useful during the long cold win- 
ter. And ‘“‘dear Tom,” she continues, in that 
affectionate strain peculiar to all young loving 
wives, ‘‘ you can’t imagine how lonely I am since 
you are gone. The old house seems quite as 
dreary as whea I was single, and, indeed, for 
my part, I can hardly see the use of being mar- 
ried at all. Only to think but one short month 
of real happiness, and then you are taken away ! 
But, Tom, I know it’s all for the best, and it’s 
no use a-crying—though I often do that, I ran 
tell you. Be sure you get the ‘crack load’ this 
winter, and let me have it to say that I’ve got 
the smartest chopper in the crew.” (What an 
incentive to a logger’s ambition!) Then with 
that solicitude that every true wife feels for the 
absent one, she concludes, ‘* And now, Tom, 
for Heaven’s sake, do be careful, and not venture 
too much. There are dangers enough in the 
wilderness that you can’t foresee, without run- 
ning your head into those you can. So good- 
by, until the next chance to send you another 
letter. In the spring we shall be happy again, 
sha’n’t we ?” 

Tom draws his sleeve across his eye, and sol- 
aces himself with an extra piece of Virginia 
twist. Soon after his sorrows are temporarily 
forgotten in the excitements of the camp. 

An early bed prepares the tired foresters for 
the arduous duties of the morrow—the initiative 
of the winter campaign. That it may be the 
more methodically and effectively conducted, a 
division of labor is made. <A “crew” consists 
of from twenty to thirty men, in charge of the 
** boss,” of whom two are experienced choppers, 
two barkers and sled-tenders, eight swampers, 
to clear the roads through the forest for the sleds, 
two landing sawyers, to saw the trunks into logs 
of suitable length and mark them, teamsters, etc. 
Lastly, but perhaps the most important person- 
age of all, is the cook. Ah, the awful responsi- 
bility of the cook! To titillate the palate, to 
humor the stomach, to propitiate the appetite 
and diverse tastes, to be ready promptly at stated 
hours for meals, or to extemporize a supper at 
times not stated ; these acquire the ingenuity of 
a Yankee, the skill of a Soyer, and the patience 
of Job. Formerly, in the days of simple man- 
ners and simple diet, the cooking was done by 
rotation, each man holding the fat office for a 
week, and the food then was confined principally 
to bread, pork and beans, and an occasional 
fresh steak from the forest. 





The table furniture, | 


too, was primitive, and the cutlery for the most 
part of that kind which, some obliterated genius 
has truly said, was invented before forks. Now 
the chef de cuisine must be superlative in his 
craft, and the table @héte supplied with fresh 
beef, and all descriptions of game, vegetables, 
French rolls, and preserved dainties, though even 
these have by no means superseded the old stand- 
ard dish of pork and beans (bene merito). Wouldst 
know how to cook beans in true backwoods style? 
Place them in a pot, and the pot in a hole in the 
ground. Cover it well with live coals, and the 
whole with a layer of earth, and leave it for 
twenty-four hours. Then will the vetches have 
acquired a perfection of flavor not to be equaled 
by any other process. In like manner the log- 
gers bake their bread. 

Lumbermen are often employed ‘‘by the 
route,” to continue at the business through all 
its successive stages. To others, who are hired 
to perform a particular part of the labor, dif- 
ferent wages are paid, according to the character 
of their work and their several ability. French 
habitans are common among the crews, though 
their labor commands smaller wages than are 
paid to others. 

And now, with the men and teams on the 
ground, and a favorable depth of snow, the work 
begins in real earnest. The trees to be cut are 
selected with a practiced eye, and many huge 
and symmetrical trunks are disregarded, which 
to the uninitiated appear to be perfect in all 
respects, but exhibit to the lumberman the mark 
of the insidious ‘‘ konkus,” which is infallible. 
Skids are then laid to receive the falling giants, 
and the swampers busily cut their way to the 
selected points. And now the reverberating 
strokes of the axes ring incessantly through the 
high arches ; crash after crash thunders forth the 
knell of the doomed ones ; and the wild shouting 
of the teamsters, the clank of the log-chains, and 
the unearthly shrieks of the bob-sleds as they 
groan beneath their ponderous burdens, combine 
to thrill the senses with an excitement as pleas- 
urable as it is novel. A Chinese executioner, 
who severs the nechs of his victims with that 
peculiar ‘‘ cheep, cheep” of the cleaver, which so 
plainly speaks the value of human life in that 
Celestial Elysium, could not perform his labor 
(or pastime) more nicely or expeditiously than 
the lumberman amputates the limbs and branches 
from the long trunks. The barker dexterously 
strips off the bark, and the sled-tender is ready 
with team, tackle and fall, to raise the huge 
bodies of the fallen upon his sled, and transport 
them to the landing-places at the river, where 
they are cut into suitable lengths for driving to 
the booms in the spring. ‘These are the times 
that are trying to the oxen, and often the utmost 
exertions of four yokes are required to move the 
massive burdens. But by dint of volleys of en- 


couragement and abuse, and a proper application 
of the mechanical forces and the whip, persever- 
ance at length triumphs over gravity, and the 
huge load moves slowly and reluctantly forward 
This is the regular routine 


to its destination. 
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work through the long winter, yet diversified 
daily with that variety which is the spice of life 
and the nutmeg of existence. Sunday alone 
brings a cessation of labor; for the lumberman 
is always respectful of that clause of the Divine 
command which forbids all work on that sacred 
day. To “fell, clear, and haul,” continually 
for four or five long months, one might suppose 
would be monotonously irksome; but there is a 
pleasure in the ceaseless tramp from the swamp 
to the landing, and the landing to the swamp, 
in the companionship of the patient oxen, and 
the comfort of the never-absent pipe; a music in 
the jingling chains, the creaking sleds, and the 
echo of one’s own song and whistle; a variety in 
the little vexations and difficulties of the way ; 
and exciting episodes occasioned by sudden acci- 
dents, the unwelcome presence of wolves dodging 
among the brush along the route, or the chance 
encounters with bears or other noble game that 
unexpectedly cross the path. But especially ex- 
citing is the work of the chopper, and by no 
means altogether free from danger. When the 
towering top of the giant pine trembles and os- 
cillates with the finishing strokes of the axe; 
when it makes the fearful plunge, crushing and 
shivering every thing within its range; when 
the wrenched branches of other trees, rendered 
brittle by frost, fly in every direction like the 
rocky fragments from an exploding blast ; when 
huge limbs, broken from the falling trees, hang 
suspended in the branches above, poised and 
swaying, and ready to drop at the first sharp gust 
of wind; or when the butt of the falling trunk 
flies back like a recoiling gun, then there is im- 





minent danger to life, and ofien the most ex- 
perienced loggers fail to make good their retreat. 
Neither is the occupation of the teamster free 
from accident. A sluing log, knocking him 
from his feet, or driving down a steep declivity 
upon the team, may cut his existence short in a 
moment’s time. 

We need not visit in imagination the three 
hundred lumber camps of Maine to seek diver- 
sity. They are all the counterparts of this—the 
sturdy workmen are the same, and their occupa- 
tion differs in nowise; only at times may be 
found among the crews a cinnamon-colored Mic- 
mac or Penobscot Indian, who has been forced 
from barbarism into earning his daily salt, wield- 
ing the axe as their forefathers did the toma- 
hawk, and making the chips fly as they did 
brains—or perchance, some stray son of Erin, or 
a “ chiel from the Lando’ Cakes.” Whether storm- 
ing the shelving terraces of the mountains, and 
hurling the forest monarchs from their dizzy 
heights, swamping. in the lowlands; or cutting 
the stately pines from the borders of placid lakes 
into which they have looked and watched their 
growth for centuries, the labor is only diversified 
by the change of locality. Yet there are many 
seasons of mirth and festivity during the winter, 
many a pleasing adventure, and many an ex- 
citing chase. Now following the: moose on 
snow-shoes over the sparkling snow crust, or ex- 
amining snares set ingeniously across the paths 
he frequents, setting traps for bears, or smoking 
them out from their brumal quarters—these are 
the sports par excellence of the winter time. 

In the long evenings, after the toils of the day 
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are over, and the grumblings of empty stomachs 
have been propitiated by ample feasts and generous 
libations of tea and coffee, huge logs are rolled 
upon thecamp-fire, and the already fervent flames, 
seizing the dry moss and tinder-like bark, shoot up 
in lurid sheets of blaze, casting fantastic shadows 
upon the blackened walls, lighting up the bearded 
faces of the lounging lumbermen, and diffusing 
a genial warmth throughout the long apartment. 
Black-stemmed pipes are drawn from private 
crannies, and dense clouds of smoke from their 
capacious bowls float in sluggish wreaths among 
the rafters, and genuine content rests blandly 
on every brow. What recks it, then, whether 
the storm rages without, or the driving sleet 
pelts mercilessly upon the roof, or the piercing 
blasts shriek and moan through the forest? Let 
old Boreas pile the snow-drifts high. Far above 
the tumult of the elements rises a full chorus 
from a score of throats, and those old logging 
songs which the lumbermen love so well are 
sung with stress, and oft repeated. Peals of 
laughter shake the building, while jest after jest 
goes round. And now, by special request, bong 
John clears his throat for some simple ditty—a 
plaintive song of love and home—and while the 
tune comes clear and full, no sound disturbs the 
melody save the snapping of the burning wood 
and the musical hissing of the hickory sap. 





| right. 





Then, if the passing hour has not already made 


Fox River Improvement, in Wisconsin. Pain- 
ter and buffler was thick in them diggings about 
that time, and—” 

** What, Cap’n! Buffalo in the woods!” 

*¢Sartain, you numbskull! Hain’t I seen 
‘em lumbering over the prairie more than once, 
and who wouldn’t take to the pines for timber, 
I should like to know? Well, as I was saying, 
there was a heap of cats in them forests, and, be- 
sides, the Chippewas and Winnebagoes used to 
send their war parties in there—for you must 
know this was debatable ground—and many a 
red Injun have I found in the brush, stuck as 
full of arrows as there is quills in a porkypine. 
Lumbering ain’t nothing now to what it was 
then. Then we had to carry our rifles, ready 
cocked, in our left hand, and chop with the 
Some of them trees took’s a couple of 


| days to get through the bark, and some of ’em 


had hollows in ’em big enough for a team to 
stand in. One of this kind fell across the 
‘main’ one day, just as Owen got his log onto 
the sled, and was ready to start up; so what 
does he do but drive right through it, and no 
rubbing hair. It was about that same log that 
I was going to speak; and if ever your humble 
servant was just rightly scared, ’twas about that 
time. 

‘* Tt was the next year after that log was fell- 


; ed that Owen and I went up the river, timber- 





the eyelids heavy, stories of personal experience | hunting, and of course we stopped at the old 
and hair-breadth escapes pass from mouth to camping-ground on the way; but instead of go- 
mouth, feelingly recited and attentively heard, | ing up to the shanty, we just took lodgings for 
and uninterrupted except by the fitful gusts | | the night in the big stick, as being more handy 
whisking around the corners of the cabin, or the|to the stream—which saved us a two-mile 


how] of the starveling wolves outside. At length, | | 
after a long and marvelous recital, 

**Come, Tom,” says Harry, ‘ let out a hole 
in your belt, and roll out some of your doings | 
this last ten years; for this child feels tiresome 
like, and needs a whopper to keep his eye | 
open.” 

** Pshaw! what’s June-grass to a horse that’s 
fed on oats all his days! My yarns couldn’t | 
shine alongside of yourn, nohow. Go ahead 
yourself, and tell us about that scrape you and | 
Hiram Goud had with the she catamount.” 

** Oh, that’s of no account. But here’s Cap- | 
tain Hinch. He’s knocked around some in his 
day. ” 

‘* After you is manners for me.” 

**No, no. Don’t back out, Cap,” cry a dozen 
voices together. ‘‘ Let us have one.” | 

Thus appealed to, the old veteran taps his | 
pipe upon the heel of his boot to clear it of 
ashe., and having hemmed twice for effect, be- 
gins: 

“Twas about ‘rutting time,’ maybe— But | 
you won’t believe me; so it’s no use telling it.” 

**Oh, go on! Of course we'll believe you. 
Can’t we take an honest man’s word?” 

**Go on, go on!” urged all. 

Thus assured, the old logger once more parts 
his lips, and proceeds in this wise: 











| 





| born days, after that. 


' caution. 
| ing and jumping this way and that, butting her 


| blinded ; 


tramp. It was nigh onto nightfall, and Owen 
was stirring the coals around the tea-pot, to get it 
| a-simmering ; when all at once we heard a whim- 
| pering in the timber hard Ly. One minute it 
seemed to be talking low, the next chuckling, 
and the next crying; and such a mixing up of 
queer noises you never heard. 

‘* ¢Tnjuns!’ says Owen, quite scared. 

*** Cats!’ says I, more positive. 
cats, or I’m a nigger!’ 

‘* ¢ Cats or Injuns,’ says Owen, now gathering 
pluck, and taking his gun, ‘I’m jest going to 
find out!’ 

‘¢ But hardly had he gone three steps from 
the fire when, with such a screech as you never 
heard, down came a big catamount out of the tree 
plump on to his back. Owen gave one awful 
yell; and hardly knowing what I was about, I 
grabbed the pot of boiling tea, and chucked it 
plump into the varmint’s eyes and face. Well, 
you never see a cat more confused in all your 
She was regularly obfus- 
cated, was that cat, and the way the har com- 
menced to slake off from his forepiece was a 
Leaving Owen lay, she began pitch- 


‘ That’s 


head against the trees, and tearing about promis- 
cously ; and it was’ easy enough to see she was 
only when she’d hear me dodging 


“ Well, as I was saying, Owen Smith and I |about she didn’t come far amiss; and finally, 
just as I was near to the end of the log, she put 


was cutting timber on the Eau Galle, out on the | 
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her claw right into the seat of my corduroys, 
and a little farther. But I slipped my cable, as 
the sailors say, got her down, and had just got 
her legs tied (for I'd made up my mind to keep 
the varmint alive), when all at once came a ear- 
splitting yell, and looking up, I saw six Chippe- 
wa red-skins streaking it through the timber. 
At the same time poor Owen sings out, ‘ In- 
juns!’ and manages to crawl into the log just 
time enough to dodge a couple of bullets that 
came flying after him. It was plain the rascals 
hadn’t noticed me; and so, catching an idea all 
to onct, I backed into the log, dragging the cat 
by the hind legs, and waited for what was com- 
ing. Directly, after a little palaver, one of the 
Injuns takes a stand so as to cover the end of 
the log where Owen lay, and the other five ran 
around to the other end to drive Owen out. 

‘¢ «Hist, Owen!’ says I, ‘keep your eye on 
your hind sights, and don’t stir !’ 

‘¢ Then taking a bunch of dry grass, I tied it to 
the cat’s tail, set her face straight for the open- 
ing, held a match in my hand, and the minute I 
see them five heads forenent the log I just cut 
the strings that tied the cat’s feet, touched her 
off with the match, and away she streaked it 
outen that log like a shooting star, plump into 
them Injuns. Down went one of ’em, chawed 
into mince-meat, and the others, they was just 
a deetle surprised, I reckon. Prehaps they 
didn’t make themselves scarce as soon as they 
come to! But two of ’em dropped, with a 
chunk of cold lead in ’em, before they got into 
the brush. Wagh! we wern’t afeared of seeing 
any of that party again—and we didn’t. The 
next morning we went up the river, with our 
faces done up in a poultice.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the old lum- 
berman began leisurely filling his pipe. 

‘* Ts that all, Cap'n?” 

‘¢ Well, it is.” 

‘** But what became of the cat ?” 

‘* As to that, I couldn’t exactly say; but the 
fire got into the timber, and burned over a thou- 
sand acre; and there’s been no Injuns seen in 
them woods since.” 

More than one of the auditors are ignorant of 
the sequel of the Captain’s yarn, for heads are 
nodding here and there, 

** Come, boys, let’s turn in!” 

Now a fresh log is thrown upon the fire, the 
simple bed and coverings are hastily adjusted, 
and soon the tired lumbermen are wrapped in ex- 
ternal obliviousness—methodically bestowed be- 
neath one long blanket that covers all, like a 
layer of herrings packed for shipment —and 
sonorous snores respond to snores responsive. 
Naught disturbs their heavy slumbers through- 
out the livelong night, unless, perchance, a start- 
ling cry of ‘‘ Fire!” and insidious flames darting 
through the dry hemlock shives, and leaping 
among the rafters, and heat and suffocating 
smoke, wake them with sudden alarm. Then 
it is a struggle for life, and often escape is found 
only through the roof, burst from its fastenings, 
and sometimes not at all. There are sad rec- 





ords of miserable deaths from burning camps 
among the forest archives; yet such calamities 
are rare. 

Sunday also comes to relieve the daily routine 
of camp life, always welcome for the rest it 
brings, and if not observed with Sabbatarian 
strictness, nevertheless received with some de- 
gree of respect due to its sacred character. 

“ But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard,” 
and the rude worshiper in the temple of the 
forest must needs worship without priest or 
spiritual adviser. Hence secular concerns pre- 
dominate. Sundry general duties receive at- 
tention: old books and papers are perused, 
letters are written to absent friends, garments 
washed and mended, boots greased, and tools 
repaired; or visits are made to neighboring 
camps, bear-trees routed of their tenants, and 
traps inspected; while a few, perhaps, in med- 
itative mood, devote the hours to sober thought 
and somnolency. Yet inclination, or early ed- 
ucation, may sometimes dispose to a more be- 
coming observance of the day; and welcome are 
the golden opportunities, so rarely afforded, when 
some rusticating or adventure-seeking preacher 
chances to stray to their wilderness-home. There 
are not a few who will ever remember the name, 
if not the teachings of the Rev. Dr. Bethune— 
a gentleman of equal fame as a trout-fisher and 
a ‘** fisher of men;” who can cast a line as well 
as write one; handle and apply the rod piscato- 
rial and the rod ministerial with equal effect ; 
and whose occasional visits to the lumber camp 
are hailed with joy even by the hardest sinners 
in the crew. In garb as rough as that of his 
red-shirted auditors, and in simple language to 
answer theirs, he has chained them slaves to his 
silvery words, and never wanted a more attentive 
audience. Once only did he fail to receive that 
respectful attention to which he was wont, and 
every effort availed not to quell the irrepressible 
mirth, until casually removing his hat, an inad- 
vertent glance at its broad rim studded with 
choice flies and hackles, and hung with dangling 
hooks and leaders, that jerked and twitched with 
every earnest gesture, revealed the mysterious 
cause of the unusual rudeness. He quietly doffed 
the offending ‘‘tile,” and the most perfect de- 
corum quickly followed. There is now still cir- 
culating among the community of lumbermen a 
sermon that he gave to one of them years ago— 
yellow and thumb-worn, and scarcely legible 
from frequent perusals. The Doctor need wish 
no better proof of the high estimation in which 
he is held by his backwoods friends. The world 
needs no better proof that the lumbermen, 
though rough, reckless, and unpolished, are not 
therefore necessarily vicious, or, as a class, un- 
principled. 

Slowly passes the long winter, with its many 
vicissitudes ; until the flowing sap in the trees, 
the occasional warm rains and thawing days that 
characterize the budding spring, admonish of the 
close of life in camp. No serious accident has 
occurred, thus far, to sadden the uniform happi- 
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ness and good-fortune that have smiled so be-| Carefully searching the ground, the glare of 
nignantly upon them all; though there have | the lantern presently flashed upon a sickening 
been many narrow escapes, and numerous en- | | Spectacle. There, crushed out of all semblance 
counters with Bruin, from which the assailants | of humanity, lay the body of poor Tom under the 
have not come off scathless, and a few ugly axe | weight of the ponderous log! A simultaneous 
wounds or painful bruises. All are well, and | cry of horror burst from every lip, and for a mo- 
happy in the joyful anticipation of a speedy re- | ment not one had power to move, but, awe- 
lease from the arduous duties of the logging | struck, gazed abstractedly at the shapeless mass. 
swamp; and even though the labor of “‘ river | Then, recovering their self-command, they quick- 
driving” be more hazardous and severe, the | ly set to work to remove the log and extricate 
change of occupation is welcomed and impatient- | the body. Silently they toiled at their mourn- 
ly awaited. At length the final day arrives! | ful task; but the tears that coursed down each 
All day long the active axe swings with redoub- weather-beaten cheek spoke plainly of the kind- 
led vigor; the giant pines quake and crash; the | ly feelings that dwelt in some small corner of 
teamster urges his panting oxen with constant |the heart. Poor Tom! that was indeed his 


goad and voice; and log after log is quickly 
hauled to the landing at the river, until the sun 
sinks low in the west, and calls from labor to 
repose. 

‘** Well, boys, there’s my last chip!” cries stout | 
John Boardman, as, panting, he withdraws his | 
axe from a swaying tree, that trembles for an 
instant, and falls to the earth with a noise like 
thunder. With surprising speed the trunk’ is 
prepared for the sled and firmly secured; and 
brave Tom Harris starts up his straining team, 
contemplating the huge log with great satisfac- 
tion, and shouts, as he tramps over the winding 
road for the hundredth time, ‘* And this, boys, 
is my last load!” 

With three lusty cheers his comrades return 
to camp, and Tom pursues his solitary way to 
the river, singing cheerily as he goes. 

Once more the grateful supper is prepared for 
the hungry lumbermen. Long and diligently 
applying themselves to the task, they feasted 
until the day had faded into twilight, when 


Long John suddenly dropped his knife, and a | 


shade of pallor was quite perceptible on his 


cheek. ‘‘ Boys!” said he, “where's Tom Har- 
vis?” Instantly every eye scanned eagerly the | 


little group. His familiar face was absent. 
‘*Tom? why, wasn’t he down to the river with 
his team?” ‘Yes; but he should have been 
back an hour ago. I could swear there’s some- 
thing happened to him.” ‘‘ Was any one with 
him?” ‘No.” ‘ Well now, men, don’t get 
frightened too quick ; he'll be back in five min- 
utes, I'll bet. There’s his team coming now. 
Don’t you hear the chains?” Every ear listened 
intently, but without reward. There was no 
sound on the clear frosty air. The twilight soon 
deepened into darkness, but he came not. Again 
and again did some one of the crew step out to 
listen for some indication of his approach, until, 
with anxious solicitude and sad forebodings, 
Long John called for company, and started with 
a lantern for the landing. Rapidly they strided 
over the ground, momentarily expecting some 
token of his approach, until they reached the 
river. There stood the oxen quietly chewing 
their cud; the log was properly rolled from the 


sled, but the missing teamster was not to be. 


seen. Each man uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise; then shouted, but no voice replied. But 
a sad discovery soon came to light. 


‘‘Jast load.” And poor Annette! how will 
she bear the burden of the sad intelligence? 

| How different then will be her feelings than 
| when she penned the letter which was found so 
| snugly folded in his pocket! how bitter her 
| disappointment! ‘* How glad lam, dear Tom,” 
| she wrote, ‘* that you have obtained a substitute 
to ‘ drive’ the river, instead of going down your- 
self; you will be home so much sooner, and es- 
cape the many dangers of the river! You don’t 
know how happy I am, and how much anxiety 
is off my mind. I feel sure that you are safe, 
and that I shall see you very soon.” 

“Alas! for life’s all-changeful scene; 

How soon must perish that fond dream 
For him on whom her thought doth pore!” 

Raising the body carefully upon a litter of 
boughs they laid it upon the sled—the same he 
had driven himself but two short hours before— 
| and sadly returned to camp, where all were anx- 
,iously awaiting their return. The melancholy 
affliction fell heavily upon them, for Tom was a 
favorite among the crew. 

In the morning the remains of the unfortunate 
| teamster were consigned to their last resting- 
place, at the foot of a noble pine by the river’s 
| bank; for even though the distance to the near- 
est settlement were short, they could not consent 
to shock his friends with a spectacle so dreadful— 
and, least of all, Annette. A couple of barrels 
strapped together was his coffin, and his own 
clothes his winding-sheet. Placing these into 
the hastily-dug grave, they trampled down the 
earth and left him, without prayer or funeral- 
service. A half-suppressed sigh or unbidden 
tear, hastily brushed aside, were the only tributes 
to his memory; but the sighing pine will whis- 
per his mournful elegy, and the great horned owl 
hoot out his requiem at midnight. 

* * * * * 

The hilarity that always attends the breaking- 
up of a camp was considerably modified by the 
sad event of the previous day, and the natural 
buoyancy of feeling which the occasion ever cre- 
ates received a sensible depression. The cus- 





* 


tomary jokes were wanting, and the various du- 
ties of the day were performed with unwonted 
reserve; and when the time arrived for the de- 
parture of the homeward-bound teams, parting 
salutes were exchanged with the usual cordiali- 
ty, but with sober face and quiet demeanor. 
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When these little civilities were performed the 
team struck into the woods, heading for home; 
but the ‘‘ river drivers” remained to follow their 
longer and more circuitous route to the same 
destination. 

Who shall describe the wild grandeur of the 
mountain stream in the spring, when, swollen 
by the melting snows from the mountains and 
lowlands, and gathering strength from the sun 
and the clouds, it bursts its fetters of ice, and 
seizing them in its teeth, rushes on in resistless 
career to its ocean refuge, heaving, grinding, 
crushing, seething, roaring, impressing its le- 
gions from every brook and streamlet, and 
wreaking vengeance upon whatever opposes ? 
Into the bosom of the torrent in such a mood 
the ‘‘ driver” launches his wealth of logs, brand- 
ing upon them the stamp of his own coinage in 
letters and fantastic marks; and following with 
untiring step, guards them with jealous care 
throughout their tortuous journey. Dexterous- 
ly knocking out the chock that at the margin 
of the stream confines the incumbent mass of 
yellow, fresh-peeled logs, instantly the whole vast 
army is in motion, and gathering new impetus 
with its progress, rolls down the sloping ‘‘ skids” 
with terrific force and a noise like rattling thun- 
der, shaking the earth in its descent, and lash- 
ing the waves into a fearful commotion. Men 
are actively at work to keep the channel clear, 
and platoon after platoon of logs are shoved 
down stream until the entire surface is covered 
with the floating wood for a mile or more. 
Caught by the force of the rushing tide, on they 
speed, like a phalanx of Zouaves, through foam- 
Vout. XX.—No. 118.—F F 


ing rapids and impetuous chutes, leaping per- 
pendicular falls, plunging down ledges, charging 
full tilt upon the banks, or sweeping in graceful 
curves around the bends of the shore; then, 
where the river widens into diminutive lakes or 
sets back in eddying pools, floating leisurely 
upon the tranquil surface, or betimes gliding 
under the half-submerged bushes along the shore. 
Again, passing on from deep water into the 
swift and shallow stream, they speed on their 
way, leaving many of their number behind high 
and dry upon the jagged rocks, or at times paus- 
ing en masse where the depth of water is in- 
sufficient to float them, or jammed in inex- 
tricable confusion in the narrow gorges of the 
river. 

Throughout this long and exciting journey 
the driver is ever present, constantly hovering 
near his precious charge, and, like a ministering 
spirit, ever ready to assist and to smooth the dif- 
ficulties of the way; now working for hours in 
the chilling water, in depth from the ankle to 





the hips, where the ice runs in masses or broken 
| fragments, lifting with heavy pikes, hand-spikes, 
land cant-dogs, to keep the massive logs in the 
| deepest channel; now leaping from log to log, 
slippery and ever rolling, with the agility of an 
acrobat, and not always escaping a luckless 
| plunge beneath the flood, to be greeted with the 
never-failing jeers and laughter of his comrades 
upon emerging from the surface; again, where 
the logs become immovably fixed upon shoals 
or reefs, plying the ready hand-spike with lusty 
arm, and bending to his task to force the cum- 
brous weight inch by inch or rod by rod along 
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its unwilling course; then perchance with hap- 
py relief from toil, following his charge many a 
mile in the light bateau until another demand 
upon his aid compels him again reluctantly to 
display his amphibious qualities. Here the huge 
raft is at a dead stand in shallow water, and a 
rude dam is constructed to flow the water back 
until a sufficient depth is acquired to float it; 
or, if occasion requires, the dam is built above 
the stranded logs, and when the waters have suf- 
ficiently accumulated, the flood-gates are raised, 
and the hissing flood leaps forth like a wild beast 
upon its prey, and bears it swiftly down upon 
its impetuous tide. 


But one of the grandest incidents of the drive | 


is the passage of the numerous falls, where, 
through foaming waters that leap from crag to 
crag, or roll in one plunging sheet over giddy 
precipices of fearful height, the logs come dash- 
ing on in wild confusion, pitching, heaving, and 
plunging end over end into the deep abyss be- 
low. Such are the falls of the Kennebec, the 
Sebois, Neshourdnehunk, Androscoggin, and 
Aroostook rivers. But the grandest of all is 
the Grand Fall of the St. John, where, over a 
perpendicular precipice of seventy feet high, the 
cataract plunges in two great sheets of foam and 
spray into a terrific gorge, and then forces its 
way in a long succession of surging rapids through 
walls of rock two hundred feet in height. In the 
spring, when freshets above swell the impetuous 
volume of water, the fury of the torrent is won- 
derfully fearful. Pent up within the narrow 
rift, and unable to discharge itself through the 
natural passage, it is forced upward in immense 


billows, sometimes fifty feet above its usual level, 
| now subsiding, now heaving again, rising, fall- 
jing, rolling, and seething like a mighty cal- 
}dron. Down this fall, when in its angricst 
| mood, all the logs cut from the forests adjacent 
to the river must pass. It is a grand sight, and 
beyond the power of description, the plunging 
| of the great pine trunks as they leap the brink. 
| There is something strangely fearful and weird- 
like in the ever-shifting, rushing, pitching mass 
as it moves its thousand long black arms up- 
ward, hither and yon, in its headlong course. 
Now on they come in great battalions, charging 
| in close phalanx as they leap the chasm—anon 
in straggling part‘es, singly, or two or three to- 
gether. Now one huge log strikes its end upon 
some hidden ledge, and plunges into the abyss 
with a desperate somersault, followed by others 
in quick succession. After them comes speed- 
ing on a great pine veteran alone, and straight 
as an arrow—clears the verge at a bound, and 
with a perpendicular fall strikes the pool on end 
—is lost to sight for one long moment, then 
sng shoots up from the gulf like a rocket, 








forcing its entire length out of the water—then 
falls with a mighty splash, and dashes on after 
lits fellows, that are tumbling and grinding in 
| wild confusion. 

Amidst scenes like these the river driver pass- 
es day after day. Such are the vicissitudes of 
| life for him who ‘‘runs the wangun.” 

Camping at night wherever darkness over- 
— him, his bed is not always the softest, nor 
|his shelter the most complete; but the bright 
| blaze of his camp-fire is ever cheerful, and habit 
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and a crude philosophy make him ever content, 
even though the sky and the forest be his only 
canopy, and his couch a hydrostatic bed such as 
tickle April especially delights to bestow upon 
her outdoor tenants. Fortified with corrective 
noggins of brandy periodically administered, and 
toothsome viands from the ever-attendant ‘‘ wan- 
gun,” unless perchance that indispensable prov- 
ender-boat has been swamped in quick water, 
reducing him to keeping Lent on soaked fare 
haply rescued from the stream, he passes the 
night agreeably, and is ready to resume his 
duties with the early dawn. 

Were these the only hardships and contingen- 
cies of river life, that vocation would be to him 
one continuity of blissful experience; but life is 
often sacrificed to the dangers that constantly 
beset the path of the driver. Striking upon some 
hidden rock, or suddenly capsized by the angry 
waves, he is thrown from his frail craft into 
what proves to him, indeed, a river of death, 
and his companions watch in vain for his reap- 
pearance; or a chance misstep upon some un- 
stable log, or the accidental snapping of a lever, 
hurling him headlong into the stream, may seal 
his fate. Days afterward, when the body, stark 
and bloated, has wandered far on its solitary 
voyage of unrest, some of the fraternity will dis- 
cover it floating, and kindly give it a decent se- 
pulture on the bank beside the river. Summer 
flowers will bloom and fade, and the grass grow 
green, and autumn leaves fall thickly upon the 
little mound, until the returning spring finds all 
trace of the unknown’s grave effaced, and busy 
feet shall pass and repass the secluded spot, un- 
conscious that human bones lie buried there. 
Thus, joyless and apart, along the banks of many 
a wilderness stream, and under the shade of the 
sombre pines, sleep hundreds of unfortunate lum- 
bermen who have lost their lives in their precari- 
ous calling, far away from home and kindred 
and the abodes of man. 

Near the margin of the stream that joins the 
Eastern Grand Lake with the Chepetnacook, 
just where the underbrush grows thickest, and 
therein concealed, is a simple cedar slab, bear- 
ing on its face the brief inscription : 

EDWIN TUPPER, 
Diep Apr 20, 1826. 
AGep 25 YEars. 


The graving 1s as legible as if newly cut. 
There, within a stone’s-throw of the ruthless 
flood that claimed his life, the unhappy lumber- 
man has slept his lonely sleep for thirty-three 
long years, and the river has never ceased its 
mournful murmur, nor the tall pines their ele- 
giac whisperings, since the fatal day. The 
church-yard, with its cold companionship of 
tombs, is ever cheerless and depressive, but the 
lone grave in the solitude of the forest is pain- 
fully silent—a Cimmeria of melancholy. It is 
pitiable to watch the gradual lapsing of the spirit 
from its tenement, when those who have nur- 
tured him and followed him through life are 
present to attend its mournful exit—to see him 
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helpless upon the chill verge, tossing his arms , 
entreatingly back to earth and friends, and fear- 
ing to take the unfathomed plunge; but there is 
something peculiarly sad in the going out of the 
soul upon its illimitable flight when forbidden 
one lingering glance behind, the consolation of 
a parting kiss, or a last pressure from the hand 
of friendship—leaving the body unhonored and 
unwept in its wilderness desolation. 

Yet, of all the exciting episodes of the logger’s 
life, and fraught with unusual dangers, none can 
compare with the breaking of a *‘jam.” Where 
the channel of the river is contracted by encroach- 
ing cliffs, or obstructed by broken masses of rock, 
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some obstinate log often swings across the nar- 
row chasm, and sticking fast, defies all efforts to 
remove it. Other logs, driving down upon it, 
are effectually debarred from further progress, 
until at length the whole vast army above has 
accumulated there, piled up in inextricable con- 
fusion, densely packed, cross-piled, and inter- 
woven, and as intricate as the Gordian knot. 
Frequently has the bafiled lumberman to follow 
the precedent of Alexander the Great, and resort 
to the never-failing axe. Here the river, pent 
up and vexed by the immovable barrier, rushes 
upon it with terrific force, boil- 
ing, foaming, and threatening 
to tear the very rocks from their 
foundation, and by its tremen- 
dous pressure serving to confine 
the whole more closely. The 
breaking of that jam involves 
the failure or success of the long 
winter campaign, and hence is 
invested with no ordinary inter- 
est. It must be done quickly 
too, ere the freshet subsides, or 
else the labor of the year is lost. 
And now all the physical force, 
activity, skill, and courage of 
the men is brought into requisi- 
tion. Sometimes the logs have 
to be removed singly, and days | 
and weeks are often expended | 
before the channel is cleared. | 
In other cases, the most vul- 
nerable point—the ‘‘key log” 
of the jam—is sought. To start 
this is like firing the train of a 
magazine. The result is equal- 
ly fatal to him who has not at- 
tained a place of security. To 
insure the safety of the operator, 
he is often suspended by a rope 
from an adjacent cliff or tree, 
and let down upon the jam, 
where, with axe and lever, he 
applies himself to his dangerous ||, 
task. Should the jam start, or } 
manifest any indication of start- | 
ing, he is instantly drawn up | ,\) 
—often with a haste quite det- | 4 
rimental to skin and raiment. 
Frequently a few well-directed 
blows suffice, the huge log snaps 
with a deafening report, and the 
whole incumbent mass, released 
from its confinement, rushes on 
with a terrific roar beneath the 
bold river driver, who is still 
dangling in air—crashing, tum- 
bling, whirling, snapping the 
great logs like pipe-stems, or 
shivering them into splinters, 
while mingled with the noise of 
the tumult and the roar of the 
waters rise the wild hurrahs and 
yells of the drivers as they leap 
with joyous excitement. 








Other methods are employed to break the jam 
—by hauling with ropes from below, or prying 
with huge levers from either shore; but in what- 
ever manner, the operation is always attended 
with imminent danger, for, when man’s feeble 
strength is employed against such overwhelming 
force, death is almost inevitable, should any ac- 
cident occur. 

The difficult points of all the rivers are well 
known to the drivers, and there trouble is always 
expected. 

There are few of these that have not a sad 
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history connected with them, which, if extended 
into chapters, would fill their volume of waters. 
There are veteran lumbermen too, on whom pro- 
pitious fate has smiled for many years, whose 
hair-breadth escapes and thrilling experiences 
would furnish material enough for another Thou- 
sand Nights’ Entertainments. He who may here- 
after write the life of Hiram Goud, the veteran 
logger of the Androscoggin, must needs embody 
in his biography a catalogue of annals strangely 
heroic. As familiarity with danger leads to 
reckless daring, and fearless exploits beget ap- 





plause, so the river driver is often unnecessarily 
led to encounter perils which prudence would 
shun. ‘‘ Reckless Tom” was known as well for 
his daring exploits as for his depravity. There 
was no person upon the river more boldly impi- 
ous, or who, by his own confession, better merit- 
ed a future punishment. Once, while breaking 
@ jam just above a fall, it started unexpectedly, 
and before he could escape he was hurled over 
the ledge with the tumbling logs. There was 
not one chance of a thousand that he would ever 
come out alive, for, in addition to the danger of 

death by drowning, the peril 
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was imminent of being crushed 
by the logs that filled the boil- 
ing gulf; but, to the astonish- 
ment of his comrades, his head 
soon appeared above the water, 
and as he struck out for shore 
he exclaimed, with a defiant 
voice, ‘* Gallows, claim your 
rights!” But in another in- 
stant, as if in answer to his de- 
mand, he was swept under a 
raft of logs by the rapid current 
and carried down the stream. 
Yet again he rose to the sur- 
face, just below the raft, and 
this time succeeded in swim- 
ming safely to the shore, hay- 
ing sustained no injury what- 
ever, and appcrently alike un- 
purged of his recklessness and 
his sins. 

As the “drive” approaches 
its destination it is often join- 
ed by others from the tributary 
streams, and the various crews, 
happy in the anticipation of a 
speedy termination of their la- 
bors, and relieved of all further 
anxiety respecting their charge 
(for they have now reached deep 
water, free from falls and rap- 
ids), give vent to mutual rejoic- 
ings and congratulations; and 
from now, henceforth, until 
their arrival at the boom, time 
passes lightly, and day and 
night are given up to boister- 
ous mirth and wild festivities, 
the song, the story, and the 
dance. Then comes a hasty 
farewell, and the crews dis- 
perse: some to their homes and 
farms; some for a protracted 
carousal through the long sum- 
mer months; some to work in 
the mills; and others to raft 
boards and lumber to the head 
of tide navigation, where fleets 
of vessels are in waiting to 
transport them to the numer- 
ous domestic and foreign ports. 

The boom is the grand re- 
ceptacle and depository for ali 
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the wealth that is thus brought from the for- 
ests. It is so constructed—by means of long 
boom-sticks run from pier to pier—as to inter- 
cept all logs floating down the river. Some of 
these booms are immense, extending for miles 
in length, and capable of containing twenty or 
thirty thousand logs. Here all the logs, belong- 
ing to whatsoever parties, and bearing the private 
marks of their several owners, are kept until the 
time of their delivery at the mills below. These 
marks are of every conceivable shape and device, 
and for complication and peculiarity would have 
done credit to the ingenuity of the man who in- 
vented the Chinese alphabet. On the principal 
lumbering rivers of Maine the booms are in 
charge of a corporation regulated by Legislative 
enactments, whose duty it is to collect the logs 
of each individual into parcels by themselves, 
and keep a memorandum of their number and 
marks, for which service they receive a certain 
percentage on every thousand feet of lumber. 
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LOGGERS’ PRIVATE MARKS. 


The visitor who approaches these booms upon 
a sunny day in spring will be surprised at the 
strange sight which meets his eye. There thou- 
sands upon thousands of logs, wedged into a 
compact mass, are rolling and grinding togeth- 





er. Upon this unstable flooring a small army 
of men, armed with pikes, are guiding the logs 
to their appropriate places. Every now and then 
the rolling of a log plunges one into the water, 
from which he scrambles out, caring, apparent- 
ly, as little as an otter for his cold bath. When 
visiting the booms, it is worth the visitor’s while 
to row up to the Indian village of Old Town, 
situated at the head of navigation, and inhabited 
by the remnant of the once powerrul tribe of the 
Penobscots. The little village, with its chapel 
and the tall white cross which marks the site 
of the grave-yard, presents a picturesque appear- 
ance from a distance. The dwellings are hard- 
ly more than sheds, filthy and comfortless, sur- 
rounded with rank weeds and grass. 

The mills at which the lumber is manufactured 
are proportionate in extent to the vast amount 
of saw-logs annually cut. In the season for saw- 
ing most of them are running day and night. 
Many of them run from fifty to one hundred 
saws each. At Old Town, on the Penobscot, a 
single mill extends entirely across the river. 
But to enter into statistics would be to forestall 
the State officials, or to repeat what is already 
furnished by the Reports. Suffice it to say, that 
the lumber interests of Maine are not to be esti- 
mated as much by figures as by their relative in- 
fluence upon the State. The ‘‘Pine-tree State,” 
like a Yankee clock with wooden works, would 
cease to run without its main-spring. 
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LOST HIS TEMPER. 


A PEEP AT THE ELEPHANT. 

| fromey I was in Trincomalee—it is now a 

good many years ago, and I have a mind 
to bore the reader with a long yarn of how I got 
there: having made my advent in a vessel of a 
somewhat extraordinary kind, namely, a cask 
labeled : 

*“ ALSOP’S BEST EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
“ WITH CARE.” 

But the Editor of this Magazine, who is kind 
enough to give young writers good advice free of 
charge (I appreciate the kindness at its full value), 
warns me to stick to my text and not to exceed 
ten pages, and I am not going to squander this 
limited space in explanations—at least at pres- 
ent. So, as I was saying, 

When I was in Trincomalee— But perhaps I 
should first state that Trincomalee is a sea-port 
on the northeastern coast of Ceylon, ‘the finest 
harbor in the world” the Cingalese call it, though 
it don’t compare with Rio Janeiro; and is at 
present useful chiefly as a place whither the 
British soldier, when he has served his country 
faithfully for some years in healthier latitudes, 
is sent to die of the fever, which saves his Gov- 
ernment a pension and him the trouble of col- 
lecting it. It is a nasty, dirty, dusty, sickly, 
hot, uncomfortable hole; a kind of purgatorial 
entrance to the garden of Eden beyond : for Cey- 
lon proper was undoubtedly the first homestead 
of our first parents. To prove which you may 
still see there the tree whose fruit got Eve into 
such a peck of trouble. The ‘‘ Eve’s Apple,” as 
it is called, is now rank poison, and I am told 


| very bitter to the taste ; but it bears on one of its 
| round fair sides an indention showing plainly 
not only that here our unsuspicious grandmother 
took her fatal bite, but also that she had—at least 
at that period of her life, before she lost her teeth 
—a very pretty little mouth. Morecver, if you are 
not afraid of climbing, you may see, at the very 
top of ** Adam’s Peak,” the place where Adam 
jumped off to the main land of India, when the 
angel came after him with a sharp sword. His 
foot-track still remains, and is visited and highly 
| venerated by sinners and antiquarians of various 
religious denominations. Fromthe size of the 
track—it is about five feet long—learned physi- 
ologists have found reason to believe that Adam 
was a gentleman of a very good understanding. 
But this is abominable digression—and, to re- 
sume— 

When I was in Trincomalee, I boarded with 
an old Cingalee named Thomas Appoo—no rela- 
tion, I beg to say, to Quimbo Appo, the celestial 
murderer of female Irishmen who is now patient- 
ly waiting for Governor Morgan to hang him. 
Thomas Appoo was not only a splendid cook, 
but also a brave fellow, and a good story-teller. 
His curries were beyond praise or criticism, and 
he compounded a chutnee of mangoes which 
would have made Soyer or Ude unhappy for 
life. And then he beguiled your dinner, and 
your after-dinner cheeroot with such stupendous 
yarns! For this Thomas Appoo had not always 
been a cook. In his youth, before his bones 
were set and his family cumbrous, he had been 
a Panickea ; that is to say, a professional ele- 
phant catcher; a kind of man who unites all the 
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FATHER ADAM'S JUMPING-OFF PLACE. 


sagacity, cunning, and fine ear and eye of the 
North American Indian, with a cool courage and 
brilliant daring which our copper-colored Know 
Nothings have never yet equaled. 

The Panickeas inhabit Moorish villages on 
the north and northeastern coast of Ceylon, 
and have been from time immemorial the catth- 
ers of elephants, which are afterward trained 
and sold to the native princes of Southern India, 
whose agents come over every year to select and 
purchase the finest specimens. Marvelous stories 
are told of the skill and audacity of these fellows ; 
an audacity—it is well to remark—founded on a 
perfect knowledge of the character of the ele- 
phant. Major Skinner, an officer of roads in 
Ceylon, relates that, proceeding one night, be- 
tween nine and ten, to his camp in the woods, 
his party was stopped by a large herd of ele- 
phants, who had taken possession of the only 
road by which they could pass. The elephants 
were both stubborn and angry. All efforts to 
intimidate them, and induce them to move, were 
vain. ‘The Panickeas present knew the herd for 
a wicked one, and counseled extreme caution. 
At last, after some time had been spent in vain 
attempts to frighten them off, an aged Panickea 
came forward and requested of Major Skinner 
that the whole party retire to some distance. 
‘‘He then,” relates the Major, ‘‘ took a couple 
of chules (flambeaux of dried wood, or cocoa-nut 
leaves), one in each hand, and waving them 
above his head till they flamed out fiercely, ad- 


their great prize has of fences; 
so that while a herd of elephants 
will crash recklessly through a 
wood, bearing down small trees 
and brushwood before them, the 
_ same herd will be stopped short 
in mid-career by a line of sur- 
—. veyor’s pegs sticking but a foot ‘or 
. two above the ground, nor pass 
the line before every peg is care- 
fully extracted and carried away. 
So well is this singular caution 
known among the planters of Cey- 
lon that they make their fences of 
the lightest material, and the na- 
tives inclose their little patches of 
rice, planted on the margins of the 
great tanks which are constantly frequented by 
elephants, with small sticks an inch in diameter 
and five or six feet in height. Passages of from 
ten to twenty feet wide are left between the fields 
to give the wild elephants, which abound in such 
vicinities, access to the water of the tank. Night 
after night immense herds pass through these 
avenues; but the tempting grain, for which their 
huge mouths must often water, is never touch- 
ed, although the slightest movement of a trunk 
would demolish the fragile barrier. When the 
grain has been cut and carried away, the natives 
very considerately take away the fence, where- 
upon the elephants glean. eagerly through the 
stubble fields. 

The Panickeas are much employed by British 
hunters as guides and bearers; and here their 
courage shows itself. When advancing upon an 
elephant who stands at bay, they will often walk 
up to the huge beast and slap it on the quarter. 
In his rage the elephant turns on the nimble 
Moor, and thus presents a fair front to the hunt- 
er, who fires at his leisure while the native makes 
his escape. 

Two Panickeas, without aid or attendants, 
and armed only with a fiexible rope of elk’s or 
buffalo’s hide, go out, fearless and confident, to 
capture the largest elephant. Their object is 
to slip a noose over one of the monster’s hind 
feet; and to do this they either approach him 
| as he walks along, or steal upon him when stand- 
| ing at rest: in the latter case shrewdly availing 








vanced at a deliberate pace to within a few yards | themselves of a singular habit the great beast 
of the elephant who was acting as leader of the | has of swinging one leg backward and forward 
party, and who was growling and trumpeting in | when standing. So agile are they that, other 
his rage; and flourished the flaming torches in | devices failing, they do not hesitate to steal up 
his face. The effect was instantaneous; the | and crawl under the elephant’s belly, when, tick- 
whole herd dashed away in a panic, bellowing, | ling his leg, he lifts it, they quickly slip the 
screaming, and crashing through the underwood, | noose on, and make good their escape. .Of 
while we availed ourselves of the open path to| course the prize now makes off, trailing the 
make our way to our tents.” | long rope after him. If he has been noosed in 

A Panickea, pursuing a herd, will tell you | a treeless plain, his captors rush before him, and 
accurately, long before he sees it, its number and | by enraging him, induce him to give chase. 
the size of every individual elephant. They | They run, of course, toward the nearest woods; 
knew long ago, what science has only determ-| and on arriving, it is the duty of one to coil the 


ined within a few years in Europe, that the | end of the long rope dexterously about some firm 
height of the elephant at the shoulder is as near-| tree. Elephant, raging at the sudden stoppage, 
ly as possible twice the circumference of the fore | turns upon his enemy; but now comes catcher 
foot. They first pointed out the singular dread | No. 2, and rushes up with irritating gesttcula- 
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tions, shouting, ‘‘ Dah! dah!” a monosyllable, | ing. The immense numbers annually slain by 
the sound of which the elephant peculiarly dis-| these gentlemen (butchered seems a better term, 
likes. Of course he turns upon No. 2, and No. | when one considers that, while no use at all is 
1 takes advantage of the diversion to slip a noose | made of the huge carcass, to destroy it requires 
upon one of the fore legs. When this is secured | the smallest possible skill of the marksman) will 
in front, the capture is completed without further show how numerous the animals yet are. A 
trouble by securing the remaining legs. | reward of a few shillings per head, offered in 

The .vhole process calls to mind the dealings | the northern part of the island by Government, 
of His Majesty of Liliput with the unfortunate because there the herds proved troublesome to 
Gulliver; and the resemblance is increased by | planters, was claimed, in less than three years, 
the proceedings which follow the capture. ‘The | for 3500 destroyed; and between 1851 and 1856 
two fortunate Panickeas run up a shelter of | a similar reward was paid for 2000 in the south- 
branches to protect their prize from the sun, | ern province. One officer, Major Rogers, now 
which he can not bear; and then erect their | on the island, counts 1200 elephants killed by 
own hut near him, and build a fire at a little | his own hand; but for him there is this excuse, 
distance from his head, where they leisurely | that with the value of the ivory obtained from 
cook their frugal meal of rice and fish. Here | these encounters he bought his successive steps 
they remain from ten days to two weeks, until | in the army, from the grade of a subaitern to 
at last, what with the exhaustion following his! that of Major—and could not have risen other- 
impotent efforts at escape, the terror of fire, | wise. But many others have destroyed nearly 
which he dreads, and the torture of smoke, which | as many, with no object but the excitement of 
is ingeniously administered, and which he par-| the chase, few of the elephants of Ceylon pos- 
ticularly detests, his spirit is finally subdued. | sessing-tusks of marketable value. The amount 
He is now plentifully supplied with plantains | of ivory brought to England and the United 
and other fresh food, and permitted water enough | States gives some idea of the number of ele- 
to luxuriate in, and thus becomes gradually rec-| phants annually slaughtered for this object in 
onciled to his captors. | various parts of the world, though the fact that 

Near Manaar, on the western coast of the isl- | the Chinese and other nations use a considerable 
and, whence the elephants were mostly exported to | quantity, while the Buddhist priests make it a 
India, in passing through the villages, one would | point to secure the finest tusks for ornaments to 
formerly always see two or three huge prisoners, | their temples and dwellings, makes any estimate 
captured in the manner above detailed, fastened | based on the imports fall much short of the facts. 
to stakes near the huts of the captors, awaiting | To supply the British market, for the last few 
the arrival of purchasers. Of late years the| years, has required about 1,000,000 pounds an- 
trade has fallen off, and the Panickeas now ei-| nually; and this, averaging the tusks at 60 
ther chase buffalo on their own account, or act | pounds each, would necessitate the slaughter of 
as guides and assistants to the English officers, | 8333 male elephants per annum. But of this 
who spend much of their time in elephant hunt- | quantity Ceylon furnishes only about 500 or 600 
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pounds per annum. Our chief supply, in the} 
United States, comes from the African coast, 
where over 4000 tuskers suffer death every year 
to supply American citizens with knife-handles, 
chess-men, fans, and billiard balls. An average 
tusk measures from six to seven feet in length, 
and from five to six inches in diameter at the 
base; and tusks weighing 70 pounds and upward 
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are counted as first-class by the ivory dealers. 
The largest on record was sold in Amsterdam, 
and weighed 350 pounds! And tusks are men- 
tioned which measured nine, and even thirteen, 
feet in length! The tusks of the animal discov- 
ered in the ice, on the Siberian coast, in 1799, 
and now preserved with the skeleton in St. Pe- 
tersburg, measured but nine feet six inches. 
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How long this gigantic remnant of a past age 
had been preserved in its inclosure of ice, geol- 
ogists have failed to determine. But there he 
must have rested many centuries—probably since 
before the flood—perhaps since before the crea- 
tion of man! Yet his meat was so fresh that 
the Siberian hunters fed their dogs upon it, and, 


had necessity prompted them, might themselves 
, have dined on elephant-steak grown before Noah 

built his ark! The Siberian discoverer was con- 
| tent to cut off the tusks; but fortunately an En- 
| glish gentleman visited the remains in time to 
| save the skeleton, and to actually see, though in 
| an imperfect state, the shape and size of this 
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strange relic. He found one ear well preserved, 
and tufted with hair. The skin was covered 
with short curled wool, of a reddish hue, and 
thinly scattered hairs or bristles, some of which 
were a foot and a half long. The neck was or- 
namented with a mane; and he was so fat that 
his portly belly hung down below his knees, suf- 
ficiently proving that his death must have been 
sudden. His size was not extraordinary, the 
skeleton measuring but nine feet four inches in 
height, or, for the live animal, a height of about 
eleven feet. The skin, when taken off, was a 
heavy load for ten men. 

The marvelous stories told of the elephant’s 
intellectual powers have been justified in the 
eyes of superficial observers by the shape of 
his head, which has the appearance of con- 
taining a large brain. But it is evident that 
if the great head were filled with brain, it 
would give a forty-man-power of reasoning 
imprisoned in a body nowise prepared for , 
such powers. In fact, it is physically impos- 
sible that an elephant should be as wise as he 
looks; and when we come to comparisons, ’ 
we find that while the human brain forms 
zy to as of the whole body, and that of a 
mouse is #5, and of a canary bird 1; of the 
whole body, the elephant’s brain forms but abo 
of his bulk. Neither is the head as heavy as it 
looks, the bony structure, except a small por- 
tion, being generally hollow and light; and even 
penetrable by a heavy rifle-ball. A single ball, 
planted fairly in the forehead, at the root of the 
trunk, will destroy his life, and skilled sports- 
men, who take the thing coolly, face the enemy, 
and approach him within fifteen paces before 
firing, have been known to kill right and left, 
knocking down a brace of elephant with no 
more effort and a great deal less trouble than 
Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter, would waste on a 
brace of turkeys. Thus it will be seen how 
needless to a sensible hunter is such butcher- 
work as Mr. Gordon Cumming delights to tell 
of in his South African hunts; where there is a 
narrative of his pursuit of a wounded elephant 
which he had lamed by lodging a ball in its 
shoulder-blade. It limped slowly toward a tree, 
against which it leaned itself in helpless agony, 
while its pursuer seated himself in front of it, 
in safety, to boil his coffee, and observe its suffer- | 


eventually proved mortal. After which I fired 
siz shots at the same part with the Dutch six- 
pounder. Large tears now trickled from his 
eyes, which he slowly shut and opened, his colossa/ 
frame shivered convulsively, and falling on his 
side he expired.” 

I never read this atrocious story without a 
feeling of tears for the poor animal, and execra- 
tions on the miserable butcher who could both 
do such a deed and complacently tell of it. I 
am sure no American hunter would admit such 
a fellow to his acquaintance. 








CORRAL FENCE. 


Much less cruel than this is the manner of 
catching by “corral,” practiced at this day in 
Ceylon, when elephants are wanted for the pub- 
lic service. The corral is simply a pen, con- 
structed of heavy posts and interlacing saplings, 
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FORM OF CORRAL. 


in the mode shown above, and of this gen- 
eral shape. The fence is from twelve to fifteen 
| feet high, and the open spaces are sufficiently 
wide to permit a man to glide through. The 








ings. The story is continued as follows: ‘‘ Hav-| space thus inclosed is generally about five hun- 
ing admired him for a considerable time, J re- | | dred feet in length by half that width. At 
solved to make experiments on vulnerable points ; | one end is an open entrance fitted with sliding 
and approaching very near, I fired several bul-| bars, which can be quickly shut; and a fenced 
lets at different parts of his enormous skull. He | | avenue, carefully concealed by trees and under- 
only acknowledged the shots by a salam-like | brush, leads the herd gradually to the fatal cu/- 
movement of his trunk, with the point of which | de-sac. 

he gently touched the wounds with a striking | Two or three months are spent in the prelim- 
and peculiar action. Surprised and shocked at| inary operation of surrounding several herds, 
finding that I was only prolonging the sufferings | and driving them gradually and without awak- 
of the noble beast, which bore its trials with such | ening their suspicions, toward the corral. The 
dignified composure, I resolved to finish the pro- | circle, formed at first by parties of men stationed 
ceeding with all possible dispatch, and accord-| at considerable distances apart, is finally so nar- 
ingly opened fire upon him from the left side, | rowed that fires are kindled ten feet apart; and 
aiming at the shoulder. I first fired siz shots | now the prey is considered safe. When all is 


with the two-grooved rifle, which must have | ready, the last contraction of the circle takes 
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place. With loud shouts, discordant noises of 
musical instruments, and flaming torches, the 
watchers move simultaneously upon the fright- 
ened beasts, who are glad to take refuge in the 
only direction left open. They rush impetuous- 
ly forward, with angry trumpetings, the earth 
trembling beneath their tread. Sometimes they 
stop in mid-career, and stubbornly endeavor to 
break through the line of fire, but the audacious 
drivers rush before them with torches, and even 
strike their huge legs with the burning wood 
till they are turned back. Finally an impetu- 
ous rush propels a dozen of the foremost beasts 
through the narrow opening, and the nimble 
natives at once close up the bars. The balance 
of the herd is now permitted to stray out toward 
the wood, under careful watching; and regains 
somewhat its huge composure. 

Meantime within the corral there is no peace. 
Nosooner have the animals entered than theentire 
circuit of the fence is illuminated as if by magic 
with a thousand torches; every hunter, the mo- 
ment the bars were put up, rushing to the stock- 
ade with a torch kindled at the nearest camp-fire. 
The elephants first dash to the lower extremity 
of the inclosure; and being there brought up by 
the powerful fence, start back to regain the gate, 
but find it closed. Their terroris sublime: they 
hurry round the corral at a rapid pace, but see it 
now girt by fire on every side; they attempt to 
force the stockade, but are driven back by the 
guards with spears and flambeaux ; and on which- 
ever side they approach they are repulsed with 
shouts and discharges of musketry. Collecting 
into one group, they pause for a moment in ap- 
parent bewilderment, then burst off in another 
direction as if it had suddenly occurred to them 
to try some point which they had before over- 
looked; but again repulsed, they slowly return 
to their forlorn resting-place in the centre of the 
corral. 

Large fires are kept up till morning, and the 
captives gradually worry themselves into quiet- 
ness. With sunrise comes the arduous task of 
emptying the corral. Sir J. E. Tennent, who 
witnessed this operation, relates: 

‘¢ The bars which secured the entrance to the 
corral were cautiously withdrawn, and two trained 
elephants passed stealthily in, each ridden by his 
mahout (or ponnekella, as he is termed in Ceylon) 
and one attendant, and carrying a strong collar, 
formed by coils of rope made from cocoa-nut 
fibre, from which hung on either side cords of 
elk’s hide, prepared with a ready noose. Along 
with them, and concealed behind them, the head- 
man of the ‘ cooroowe,’ or noosers, crept in, eager 
to secure the honor of taking the first elephant, 
a distinction which this class jealously contests 
with the mahouts of the chiefs and the temples. 
He was a wiry little man, nearly seventy years 
old, who had served in the same capacity under 
the Kandyan king, and wore two silver bangles, 


‘*On this occasion ten tame elephants were 
in attendance; one of which had been caught 
only the year before, yet was now ready to assist 
in capturing others. One was of prodigious age, 
having been in the service of the Dutch and En- 
glish Governments in succession for upward of a 
century. The other, called by her keeper ‘ Siri- 
beddi,’ was about fifty years old, and distinguished 
for her gentleness and docility. The latter was 
a most accomplished decoy, and evinced the ut- 
most relish for the sport. Having entered the 
corral noiselessly, she moved slowly along with a 
sly composure and an assumed air of easy indif- 
ference ; sauntering leisurely in the direction of 
the captives, and halting now and then to pluck 
a bunch of grass or a few leaves as she passed. 
As she approached the herd they put themselves 
in motion to meet her, and the leader, having 
advanced in front and passed his trunk gently 
over her head, turned and paced slowly back 
to his dejected companions. Siribeddi followed 
with the same listless step, and drew herself up 
close behind him, thus affording the nooser an 
opportunity to stoop under her and slip the noose 
over the hind-foot of the wild one. The latter 
instantly perceived his danger, shook off the 
rope, and turned to attack the man. He would 
have suffered for his temerity, had not Siribeddi 
protected him by raising her trunk and driving 
the assailant into the midst of the herd, when the 
old man, being slightly wounded, was helped 
out of the corral, and his son, Ranghanie, took 
his place. 

‘*The herd again collected in a circle, with 
their heads toward the centre. The largest male 
was singled out, and two tame ones pushed bold- 
ly in, one on either side of him, till the three 
stood nearly abreast. He made no resistance, 
but betrayed his uneasiness by shifting restlessly 
from foot to foot. Ranghanie now crept up, 
and, holding the rope open with both hands (its 
other extremity being made fast to Siribeddi’s 
collar), and watching the instant when the wild 
e.ephant lifted its hind-foot, he succeeded in 
passing the noose over its leg, drew it close, and 
fled to the rear. The two tame elephants in- 
stantly fell back, Siribeddi stretched the rope to 
its full length, and, while she dragged out the 
captive, her companion placed himself between 
her and the herd to prevent any interference. 

‘Tn order to secure him to a tree he had to be 
drawn backward some twenty or thirty yards, 
making furious resistance, bellowing in terror, 
plunging on all sides, and crushing the smaller 
timber, which bent like reeds beneath his clumsy 
struggles. Siribeddi drew him steadily after 
her, and wound the rope round the proper tree, 
holding it all the time at its full tension, and 
stepping cautiously across it when, in order to 
give it a second turn, it was necessary to pass 
between the tree and the elephant.” 





Thus, notwithstanding their resistance, the 


which had been conferred on him in testimony | herd were, one’after another, secured ; the opera- 


of his prowess. He was accompanied by his 
son, named Ranghanie, equally renowned for his 
courage and dexterity. 


! alone by the trees, occupying an average of about 





tion of tying each, from the first cautious ap- 
proaches of the decoys till the captive was left 
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three quarters of an hour each.. That there is 
no lack of efforts to escape, our illustrations of 
elephants thus tied up will show. They use 
not only all their ingenuity, but all their latent 
strength, and sometimes pull down trees in their 
frantic efforts. 

It is singular that captive elephants in a corral 
have never been known to attack or dislodge the 
mahout, who rides in on a decoy elephant and 
superintends the dragging out. Some curious 
traits of elephant nature appear on such occa- 
sions. They sympathize with each other, and 
one captive being dragged to a tree, past one 
already tied, will stop and twine his trunk about 
the other’s legs and neck, exhibiting a touching 
sorrow for his misfortunes. The trained ele- 
phants, meantime, look on without the slightest 
exhibition of feeling. 

Sometimes the newly-captured animal lies 
down, refuses to move or to take food, and in a 
very short time dies without the agency of any 
known or perceptible disease. The natives call 
it dying of a broken heart; and it has been re- 
marked that often the finest beast in a herd thus 
perishes. Not unfrequently an elephant has 
been tamed, and proves very docile, but lies 
down and dies the first time it is attempted to 
put him in harness! 

Captain Yule, in his Narrative of his Embassy 
to Ava in 1855, records an illustration of this 
tendency of the elephant to sudden death; one 
newly-captured, the process of taming which was 
exhibited to the British Envoy, made vigorous 
resistance to the placing of a collar on its neck, 
and the people were proceeding to tighten it, 
when the elephant, which had lain down as if 
quite exhausted, reared suddenly on the hind 
quarters, and fell on its side—dead! 

And Sir E. Tennent relates another case, that 
of the largest elephant that has been tamed in 
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Ceylon; he measured upward of nine feet at the 
shoulders and belonged to the caste so highly 
prized by the temples. Though gentle after his 
first capture, his removal from the corral to the 
stables, though only a distance of six miles, was 
a matter of the extremest difficulty; his ex- 
traordinary strength rendering him more than a 
match for the attendant decoys. He, on one 
occasion, escaped, and was recaptured in the 
forest; but he afterward became so docile as to 
perform a variety of tricks. He was at length 
ordered to be removed to Colombo; but such 
was his terror on approaching the fort that, on 
coaxing him to enter the gate, he became para- 
lyzed and died on the spot. 

It has been long known to physiologists that 
the stomach of the elephant contains a water- 
reservoir, similar somewhat to the camel’s. 
When first tied up, the poor captives constantly 
eject large quantities of water from this reser- 
voir, and scatter it with their trunks over their 
bodies, making quite a bed of mud where they 
are lying. What is the precise use of this reserve 
water is still as great a mystery as the object of 
the tusks with which the male elephant of Africa 
and Continental Asia is always furnished, but 
which are found, in but a few cases, on the ele- 
phants of Ceylon. These be mysteries. 

At the capture which Mr. Tennent witnessed, 
a rogue elephant, after exhibiting a most un- 
amiable temper and struggling for freedom, al- 
most without intermission for twelve hours, con- 
tinually throwing dust over himself and moisten- 
ing it with water from his internal reservoir, 
finally lay down and calmly gave up the ghost. 
And now was seen one of those sights which only 
the tropics afford. Life was barely extinct when 
the flies, of which not one was visible but a mo- 
ment before, arrived in clouds and blackened the 
body by their multitude; scarcely an instant 
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was allowed to elapse for the commencement of 
decomposition ; no odor of putrefaction could be 
discerned by those who stood close by ; yet some 
peculiar smell of mortality, simultaneously with 
parting breath, must have summoned them to 
the feast. Mr. Tennent remarks: ‘ Ants ex- 
hibit an instinct equally surprising. I have 
sometimes covered up a particle of refined sugar 
with paper on the centre of a polished table; and 
counted the number of minutes which would 
elapse before it was fastened on by the small 
black ants of Ceylon, and a line formed to lower 
it safely to the floor. Here was a substance 
which, to our apprehension at least, is altogether 
inodorous, and yet the quick sense of smell must 
have been the only conductor of the ants. It 
has been observed of those fishes of Ceylon which 
travel overland on the evaporation of the ponds 
in which they live, that they invariably march 
in the direction of the nearest water, and even 
when captured, and placed on the floor of a 
room, their efforts to escape are always made to- 
ward the same point. Is the sense of smell suf- 
ficient to account for this display of instinct in 
them? or is it aided by special organs in the 
case of the others ?” 

There is no such comical beast as a young 
elephant. Even a two-weeks pig, laughable as 
its antics are, is surpassed in ludicrous gravity 
by the young trunk-bearer, who most resembles 
that being pronounced non-existent by Sydney 
Smith—a young Quaker. Mr. Tennent relates 
that among the animals taken in the corral was a 
young elephant which was sent down to his house 
at Colombo, where he became a general favorite 
with the servants. He attached himself especial- 
ly to the coachman, who hada little shed erected 
for him near his own quarters at the stables. 
But his favorite resort was the kitchen, where 
he received his daily allowance of milk and 
plantains, and picked up several other delicacies 
besides. He was innocent and playful in the 
extreme, and when walking in the grounds 
would trot up to his owner and twine his little 
trunk round his arm and coax him to take him 
to the fruit trees. In the evening the grass- 
cutters now and then indulged him by permit- 
ting him to carry home a load of fodder for the 
horses, on which occasions he assumed an air of 
gravity that was highly amusing, showing that 
he was deeply impressed with the importance of 
the service intrusted to him. Being sometimes 
permitted to enter the dining-room, and helped 
to fruit at dessert, he at last learned his way to 
the side-board; and on more than one occasion 
having stolen in in the absence of the servants, 
he made a clear sweep of the wine-glasses and 
china in his endeavors to reach a basket of 
oranges. For these and similar pranks he was 
at last forced to put him away. He was sent to 
the Government stud, where he was affectionate- 
ly received and adopted by Siribeddi, and he 
now takes his turn of public duty in the depart- 
ment of the Commissioner of Roads. 

The ancients believed, and some modern anat- 








omists, Buffon among them, have tried to prove | 





that the young elephant sucks with his trunk, 
but recent and accurate observations prove that 
the little animal uses his mouth, and can not 
use his trunk for that purpose. It no more 
sucks with its trunk than a child does with its 
hand. The mother bears her young between 
twenty and twenty-one months, and at birth it 
is from thirty-two to thirty-eight inches in 
height. It begins sucking shortly after birth: 
and it has*been remarked that the mother never 
lies down to facilitate this operation, from which 
it happens that sometimes the young sucker is 
unable to reach the nipple, until the mother, 
perceiving the difficulty, bends down toward her 
child. 

As to the longevity of the elephant, nothing 
is yet certainly determined. It is still believed 
in Ceylon, and among the rude tribes of Africa, 
that the great beast may live from three to four 
centuries. The ancients held that an elephant, 
well kept, would live four hundred years and 
more; and it is related that one, marked in a 
particular manner, was captured by a King of 
Lydia four centuries after a battle in which it 
had figured. That he may live over a century, 
however, is well established. Colonel Robert- 
son, son to the historian of ‘‘ Charles V.,” who 
had a command in Ceylon in 1799, held proof 
that a decoy, then attached to the elephant es- 
tablishment at Matura, had served under the 
Dutch during the entire period of their occupa- 
tion of the island, which lasted for upward of 
one hundred and forty years, and was said to 
have been found by them in the stables on the 
expulsion of the Portuguese in a.p. 1656. And 
there are other instances on tiie record, of ele- 
phants in captivity attaining the age of one 
hundred and thirty years, and over. In a veg- 
etable-feeding quadruped the duration of the 
teeth offers a fair criterion by which to judge 
of the probable extent of life,and Sir Everard 
Home has observed that the teeth of the deer 
and sheep are worn down in much less than fif- 
tecn years; those of the ox tribe in abaut twen- 
ty years; those of the horse in forty or fifty 
years; while those of the elephant will last for a 
century. 

It is most remarkable that in Ceylon the car- 
cass or skeleton of a dead wild elephant has nev- 
er been seen—except, of course, where the ani- 
mal fell by the rifle. Mr. Tennent, who made 
particular inquiries on this point, not only of 
natives, but of intelligent European hunters, 
found no one who could say he had found even 
the most solid bones in the jungle; and he gives 
the testimony of a European gentleman who had 
lived in the jungle for thirty-six years, and had 
made the habits of the elephant his particular 
study, yet admitted that, though he had seen 
many thousands of the animals roving about, 
and in all possible situations, he had never found 
a single skeleton of one that had died a natural 
death! It has been supposed that the bones, 


being porous and spongy, would disappear in 
course of decomposition, but this would not ac- 
count for the teeth; and moreover, the skeletons 
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of deer, whose bones are not more solid, are fre- 
quently met. The natives have a superstition 
—which, curiously enough, was also current 
among the ancient Greeks—that the herd bury 
those of their companions who happen to per- 
ish; and the following incident seems singular- 
ly to corroborate the native supposition : A corral 
organized in 1846 was constructed across one of 
the paths which the elephants frequent in their 
marches, and during the course of the proceed- 
ings two of the captured elephants died. Their 
carcasses were left, of course, within the inclos- 
ure, which was abandoned as soon as the cap- 
ture was complete. The wild elephants re- 
sumed their path through it; and a few days 
afterward the headman reported to Mr. Morris 
that the bodies had been removed and carried 
outside the corral to a spot to which nothing but 
the elephants could have borne them. 

The Cingalese have a farther superstition 
that, on feeling the approach of dissolution, the 
elephant hurries to a solitary valley, and there 
resigns himself to death—a circumstance not so 
entirely unlikely, when we remember that Dar- 
win, the naturalist, reports that he found in 
various lonely valleys in South America spots 
where the bones of the Ilama so abounded that 
it seemed as though they must have come thith- 
er on purpose to die. On the Cape de Verds, 
too, he found similar places abounding in the 
remains of the wild goats, and for which no oth- 
er account could be given than that hither they 
chose to come when death drew near. Mr. Ten- 
nent relates that ‘‘a native who accompanied 
Mr. Cripps, when hunting in the forests of Ana- 
rajapoora, intimated that he was then in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the spot ‘to which the ele- 
phants came to die,’ but that it Was so mysteri- 
ously concealed that, although every one be- 
lieved in its existence, no one had ever succeed- 
ed in penetrating to it.” At the corral at Korne- 
galle, in 1847, Dehigame, one of the Kandyan 





chiefs, assured him it 
was the universal belief 
of his countrymen that 
the elephants, when 
about to die, resorted to 
a valley in Saffragam, 
among the mountains 
to the east of Adam’s 
Peak, which was reach- 
ed by a narrow pass 
with walls of rock on 
either side, and that 
there, by the side of a 
lake of clear water, they 
took their last repose. 
It was not without in- 
terest that one recog- 
nizes this tradition in 
the story of ‘ Sindbad 
of the Sea,’ who, in his 
seventh voyage, after 
conveying the presents 
of Haroun al Raschid 
to the King of Seren- 
| dib, is wrecked on his return from Ceylon, and 
falls into the hands of a master who employs 
him to shoot elephants fur the sake of their 
ivory ; till one day the tree on which he was sta- 
tioned having been uprooted by one of the herd, 
he fell senseless to the ground, and the great el- 
ephant approaching, wound his trunk around 
him and carried him away, ceasing not to pro- 
ceed until he had taken him to a place where, 
his terror having subsided, he found himself 
among the bones of elephants, and knew that this 
was their burial-place. 

‘*¢ The biggest whales are never killed,” is a 
Nantucket proverb; and so of elephants, whose 
height has always been exaggerated by travel- 
ers, whose eyes grew big with their fears, as 
they came near a herd. We read of elephants 
—whole troops of them—from seventeen to twen- 
ty-five feet high, and aimost every traveler who 
has seen a herd in its native wilds speaks of 
some greater monster who ‘‘could not have 
measured less than” say fourteen feet, which is 
the most moderate guess. Accurate measure- 
ments, however, prove that the average height 
is less than ten feet, and it must be really a 
monster who measures eleven. Mr. Corse, who 
measured a great many of the largest elephants 
in India, found but one which exceeded ten feet 
six inches, and that—belonging to the Vizier of 
Oude—had the reputation, before he applied the 
rule, of standing from fifteen to eighteen feet— 
the bragging natives evidently thinking their 
ruler’s dignity increased in proportion to the 
size of his pet elephant. 

In fact, the great beast is a royal gift and a 
princely appendage in India, where his points 
are as fastidiously scanned almost as those of a 
favorite nautch-girl. The perfect elephant of 
Asia must have long, rounded ears, without 
ragged or indented edges. His eyes, free from 
specks, should be dark hazel. Neither black 





nor dark spots of any size ought to disfigure the 
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roof of his mouth or his tongue. His trunk 
must be large and well developed. His tail 
should be long, and the terminal tuft of hair 
should nearly reach to the ground. On each 
of his fore-feet there ought to be five nails, and 
on each of his hind-feet four, making his full 
complement eighteen. His head should be well 
set on, and carried high and stately. The curve 
of his back ought to rise gradually from the 
shoulder to the middle, whence it should de- 
cline to the setting on of the tail. His limbs 
must be strong, and his joints firm and well 
knit. 

In the ‘¢ Hastisilpe,” a Cingalese work which 
treats of their management, the marks of infe- 
rior breeding are said to be ‘‘ eyes restless like 
those of a crow; the hair of the head of mixed 
shades; the face wrinkled and small; the tongue 
curved and black; the nails short and green ; 
the ears small ; the neck thin, the skin freckled ; 
the tail without a tuft, and the fore-quarter lean 
and low;” while the perfection of form and beau- 
ty is supposed to consist in the ‘‘ softness of the 
skin, the red color of the mouth and tongue, the 
forehead expanded and hollow, the ears large 
and rectangular, the trunk broad at the root 
and blotched with pink in front; the eyes bright 
and kindly, the cheeks large, the neck full, the 
back level, the chest square, the fore-legs short 
and convex in front, the hind-quarter plump, 
and five nails on each foot, all smooth, polished 
and round. An elephant with these perfec- 
tions,” says the author of the ‘‘ Hastisilpe,” 
‘will impart glory and magnificence to the 
king; but he can not be discovered among thou- 
sands—yea, there shall never be found an ele- 
phant clothed at once with a// the excellences 
herein described.” 

Such a beauty as this consumes about two 
hundred pounds’ weight of food per diem. This 
was the daily allowance of each of Akbar’s ele- 
phants, and he kept one hundred and one for 
his private use. But they had, besides, ten 
pounds of sugar and quantities of pepper and 
milk daily. The elephant kept by Louis XIV. 
consumed eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints 
of wine, an enormous mass of vegetable soup 
per diem, with plenty of rice and bread. Be- 
sides this, he picked up no small amount of 
gifts from the public. 

The daily rations of Jack, the male elephant 
kept in the garden of the Zoological Society of 
London, are a truss and a half of hay, forty- 
two pounds of Swedish turnips, a mash consist- 
ing of three pounds of boiled rice, a bushel of 
chaff, and half a bushel of bran, ten pounds of 
sea-biscuit, a bundle of straw for his bed weigh- 
ing about thirty-six pounds, which he usually 
eats by the morning, and thirty-six pails of wa- 
ter. In Ceylon, where elephants are now much 
used on the public works, an ordinary-sized beast 
engrosses the undivided attention of three men. 
One as his mahout or superintendent, and two 
as leaf-cutters, who bring him branches and grass 
for his daily supplies. One of larger growth re- 
quires a third leaf-cutter. The daily consump- 
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tion is two ewt. of green food, with about half a 
bushel of grain. When in the vicinity of towns 
and villages the attendants have no difficulty in 
procuring an abundant supply of the branches 
of the trees to which they are partial; and in 
journeys through the forest and unopened coun- 
try the leaf-cutters are sufficiently expert in the 
knowledge of those particular plants with which 
the elephant is satisfied. Those that would be 
likely to disagree with him he unerringly rejects. 
His favorites are the palms, especially the clus- 
ter of rich, unopened leaves, known as the ‘‘ cab- 
bage” of the cocoa-nut and areka; the young 
trunks of the palmyra and jaggery (caryota urens) 
are torn open in search of the farinaceous mat- 
ter contained in the spongy pith. And cheap 
as labor is there and in India, the cost of each 
animal, for food, medicine, and attendance, is 
not less than from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
and a quarter per day on the island, and about 
twenty-five rupees per month on the main land. 
At these rates, what with the diseases to which 
they are liable, the care with which they must 
be handled—their skin and feet being very ten- 
der and liable to abrasions which easily inflame 
—and the liability to sudden death, it is now 
doubted if the same amount of work is got from 
an elephant that would be performed by bul- 
locks or horses at a like expense. 

One ton and a half is the load of an able-bod- 
ied elephant. They display much intelligence 
in the manner in which various operations are 
performed, but will not work without constant 
watching. No sooner 
does the mahout, or 
overseer, turn his back 
than his before indus- 
trious charges drop ev- 
ery thing and _ stroll 
away lazily to browse 
or to take their favor- 
ite luxury of a dust 
bath. The principal 
sound by which the ma- 
houts in Ceylon direct 
the motions of the el- 
ephants is a repetition, with various modula- 
tions, of the words ur re! ur re! They use also 
a goad, which seems to have remained unaltered 
in shape for nearly two thousand years, and with 
which they strike or pull the tenderer parts of 
the vast body to force obedience. The elephant 
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obeys, however, in most cases, more from affec- 
tion than fear, and there was but recently an 





| exemplification of a very strong love in the Co- 
| lombo stables. An animal of a singularly stub- 
born disposition occasioned some inconvenience 
| after the death of his keeper by refusing to obey 
any other, until his attendants bethought them 
of a child about twelve years old, in a distant 
| village, where he had been formerly picketed, 
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and to whom he had manifested much attach- 
ment. The child was sent for; and on its ar- 
rival the elephant, a3 anticipated, evinced ex- 
treme satisfaction, and was managed with ease, 
till, by degrees, he became reconciled to the 
presence of a new superintendent. Between a 
good elephant and his attendants there seems to 
be the most perfect understanding. The man 
who walks by its side is talking to it all the time 
they are jogging on, and very often in a jargon 
which no one else can understand, but which is 
perfectly intelligible to the elephant. ‘* My 
dove!” ‘Take care!” ‘Well done, my dear!” 
**My son!” ‘*My wife!” If a fault is com- 
mitted, ‘*‘ How could you do that?” if it is often 
repeated, ‘‘ What can you be thinking of?” ac- 
companied by a dig with the sharp iron haw- 
kuss, or ankush, inflicted by the mahout. 

It is not likely that the elephant will ever re- 
sume the importance he enjoyed among the an- 
cients, where he figured in war, in royal pro- 
cessions, and in the fights of the gladiatorial 
arena—not unfrequently to the injury of his 
masters as much as to the fright and discomfit- 
ure of the enemy. ‘*The King of India,” says 
old Topsell, ‘‘ was wont to go to war with thir- 
ty thousand elephants.” Pompey was the first 
who actually harnessed elephants to his car, in- 
tending thus to mortify those whose jealousy en- 
vied him his triumph. But the mortification 
recoiled upon himself; for the gate was too nar- 
row for his ambitious attempt, and the chagrin- 
ed victor was compelled to content himself with 
horses. Brought into the arena, they were for 
a long time irresistible, till one of the fighters 
had presence of mind enough to creep between 
the legs of the victorious beasts, and darting his 
javelins into their bellies, thus slew all opposed 
to him. And in one of the pitched battles on 
the plains of india a shrewd general gave his 
soldiers orders to advance upon the opposing 
army of elephants, and hew away at their feet, 
by which means he gained a great victory; for 
the beasts, crazed with pain, not only turned 





and fled, but, in their flicht, bore down and kill- 
ed the troops of their own side. 

To attack the feet is even with the Panickeas 
of Ceylon a favorite way to make an elephant 
retreat. For he will regard with indifference a 
spear directed at his head, but shrinks timidly 
from the same weapon pointed at his foot. It is 
even supposed that his antipathy to the dog arises 
from the fear of being attacked in this tender 
point. But dogs are suffered with complacency 
when a fly will drive him mad! For, owing to 
his tender hide, it may truly be said that his 
greatest enemy is the fly! It has been noticed 
that, in the woods, the elephant is more impa- 
tient of the presence of a white man than of a 
native—just as the sharks of the Bight of Benin 
are said to rush with greater ferocity upon a 
black swimmer than a white. Pliny relates that, 
in order to inculcate contempt for want of cour- 
age in the elephant, they were introduced into 
the circus during the triumph of Metellus, after 
the conquest of the Carthaginians in Sicily, and 
driven round the area by workmen holding blunt- 
ed spears. And ‘t is curious that at this day, 
in Ceylon, to turn a herd of elephants in a 
corral, the natives rush up to them pointing long 
wands at their trunks, and crying out, ‘* Whoop, 
whoop!” a noise which, like the ** dah !” of the 
drivers, he can not bear. 

The sounds he himself produces are but few, 
but answer every purpose of expressing pain, 
pleasure, or alarm. When enraged, he trump- 
ets shrilly through his trunk; pain elicits a deep 
groan from the throat; and the alarm signal is 
a singular low, suppressed sound made by the 
lips, somewhat resembling the twittering of a 
bird, and described by the hunters by the word 
‘¢prut.” When much alarmed, another sound 
is heard, described by Major Macready as ‘‘a 
sort of banging noise, like a cooper hammering 
a cask,” and believed to be produced by violent 
blows of the trunk against the vast body. 

All hunters agree that not only is the ele- 
phant’s ear very keen, but also that his march 
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through the wood or jungle, when not excited, 
or his approach to a suspicious object, is as 
stealthy as that of a cat. So that very frequent- 
ly the hunter, with every sense alive to the slight- 
est indications of the presence of game, finds 
himself suddenly before an enraged rogue, who 
has stood almost within reach of him, silent as 
the tomb, for perhaps half an hour. 

Then comes the attack, which is always made 
with the trunk. Even in their quarrels among 
themselves the trunk is the first weapon of of- 
fense; and a hunter once saw a fight between a 
tusker and a tuskless elephant, in which the lat- 
ter, winding his trunk quickly about one of the 
tusks of his antagonist, by main force snapped 
off a piece, which afterward proved to weigh 
over sixty pounds. The huge feet, however, are 
the executioners, and speedily stamp an antag- 
onist, be it tiger or man, into a shapeless and 
bloody lump. They have also a trick of killing 
by tossing the enemy back and forth between the 
hind and fore leg, each toss adding also a stamp ; 
this being done, probably, to protect the tender 
feet from the sharp claws of the tiger, who wotud 
not fail to leave his mark were he simply re- 
tained beneath one foot. It occurred once to a 
British officer in Ceylon to be thus tossed by an 
infuriated wounded elephant. He was rescued, 
much hurt, but not mortally wounded, the blind- 
ed animal vainly attempting to trample him aft- 
er each concussion. He describes the sensation 
as one by no means to be desired. 

‘*That which we somewhat superciliously call 
instinct” is in the elephant a very wonderful fac- 
ulty. Two elephants had been directed to knock 
down a wall by their cornacs, who had dismissed 
them to their task with their trunks guarded by 
leather, and with the usual promise of fruit and 
spirituous liquors if they performed it well. The 
elephants proceeded to their work, not singly, 
but, doubling up their guarded trunks, they com- 
bined their forces, and swaying themselves in 
equal and measured time, these huge living bat- 
tering-rams propelled their broad fronts against 
the building. As it shook under the repetition 
of their overpowering and uniform shocks, they 
watched the vacillating equilibrium of the tot- 
tering wall; and having made at the precisely 
proper moment one grand, simultaneous effort, 
suddenly drew back to avoid the tumbling ruins. 

The mahouts obtain a remarkable ascendency 
over their charges, and train them to such a de- 
gree that they obey unfailingly even the slight- 
est signals. Bishop Heber mentions a horrible 
instance of this. Just before his arrival in India 
one of these mahouts had been executed for re- 
venging himself on a woman, who had said 
something to offend him, by means which he 
thought would be undiscovered. He made a 
sign to his beast, which, in obedience, instantly 
killed her. When Tavernier traveled with the 
Mogul’s Mohammedan army, he was at first lost 
in astonishment at seeing the elephants, as they 
marched along, seize upon the idols that stood 
before the pagodas and dash them to pieces, to 
the great distress and discomfiture of the Hin- 





doos; but he soon found out the carefully-con- 
cealed truth. The mahouts made, as they passed, 
secret signals to their beasts to destroy the sym- 
bols of a mode of faith offensive to them. 

Such is the elephant; about whom I have 
told, not all that is worth telling—for if all were 
written this would be truly an elephant number 
of Harper’s Magazine—but all that my friend 
the editor will give me space to tell. And now— 

You want to know about the cask? I'll tell 
you—but privately; for somebody may want to 
try the trick again. I got tired of a New Bed- 
ford whale-ship, cruising for sperm whales on 
the coast of Ceylon; and by the kindness of an 
old shipmate was taken secretly on board the 
good bark Pauline Haughton, of London, bound 
to Trincomalee. NowasI had no money to pay 
my passage, and the operation was not one which 
was likely to gain the unlimited approbation of 
Captain Smith, it was thought best not to call 
his attention to the fact of my presence on board. 
For whieh reason I was carefully stowed away in 
an empty cask, labeled as aforesaid, the former 
contents of which had solaced the worthy captain 
during the tropical heats of an India voyage; 
whereby he was relieved of a heavy responsibility, 
and I got safely to Trincomalee—not so brown 
as the stout whose place I took, but quite as 
lively. 





LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
H, my baby! my child! my darling! 
Lost and gone in the forest wild! 
Mad gray wolves on the prairie snarling— 
Snarling for thee, my little child! 


Lost! lost! gone forever! 

Gay snakes rattled, and charmed, and stung! 
On thy head the sun’s fierce fever, 

Dews of death on thy white lip hung! 


Dead and pale in the moonlight’s glory! 
Cold and dead by the dark pine-tree! 

Only a small shoe, stained and gory, 
Blood-red, tattered, comes home to me! 


Over the grass that rolls like ocean 
On and on to the blue, bent sky, 
Something comes with a hurried motion— 
Something calls with a choking cry: 


‘¢Here! here! not dead, but living!” 
God! Thy goodness !—what can I pray? 
Blessed more in this second giving, 
Laid in happier arms to-day. 


Oh, my baby! my child! my darling! 
Wolf, and snake, and the dark pine-tree, 

Still are whispering, hissing, snarling— 
Here’s my baby, safe with me! 





—— 
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FIGURE 1.—THE WASHINGTON HALF-DOLLAB. 
(From the collection of F. A. Paddock, Esq.) 


COIN IN AMERICA. 


HE necessity of coin, as a medium of trade, 

was felt in America at an early period after 
the settlement of the country. The wampum of 
the Indians was used by the white settlers of 
Massachusetts to a considerable extent at first. 
Wampum seems to be a primitive form of money, 
unlike that of any other part of the world. The 
value of gold depends on its scarcity, and of silver 
as well. Sheep and cattle were worth more or 
less as they served the purposes of men for food 
or labor ; but wampum is the result of labor only, 
and its value seems to be only the value of so 
many hours’ work of a man’s hands. It con- 
sisted of strings of white shell, a valueless article 
itself, except as it had cost time and labor to 
make it on the sea-shores of New England. 

Is there not a lesson inthis North American 
Indian medium of circulation to which, in a 
more civilized nation, ahd a later period, we 
may turn with some degree of respect? Are we 
not arriving at an age of the world when gold is 
becoming more plenty—when its proportionate 
value to other metals is vastly decreasing, and 
when some new standard of value will be neces- 
sary? Have we not already arrived at an age 
when the true standard of value is labor? It is 
worth thinking of, to say the Jeast of it. 

The earliest coin known to have been struck 
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FIGURE 2.—NEW ENGLAND SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
(First American coinage ) 








for American circulation was a piece of brass 
called now the Somers Islands piece. The Ber- 
mudas were discovered in the sixteenth century, 
but afterward named the Somers Islands from 
Sir George Somers, who was wrecked there in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. There 
is extant in England a specimen of a coin, with 
a hog on one side and a rude ship or vessel on 
the other. The legend is Somers Istanps XII. 
This coin has no date. Not more than three 
specimens are extant, none of which are in 
America. The coin is of little interest to us as 
a nation, not being continental. 

The first coins strictly North American were 
the New England coinage of the Massachusetts 
mint, in 1652. First came the New England 
coins of one shilling and sixpence (Figure 2). 
They were rude silver pieces, characteristic of 
the early colonial settlements. 





FIGURE 3.—PINE-TREE SHILLING. 


They were followed by the well-known Pine- 
tree coins, which w+re issued in great quantities 
and variety, and formed the chief article of circu- 
lating medium in New England for nearly a cen- 
tu 

Doubtless some readers are familiar with an 
anecdote of John Hull, the contractor for the 
Massachusetts mint, who coined this Pine-tree 
money. This has appeared in various shapes, 


| the most romantic being that, when his daughter 


was married to Samuel Sewall, he gave her, 


wan) for dowry, the pine-tree shillings which equal- 
Xl) ed her own weight, she being placed in one 


side of the scales and the shillings poured in 
the other, the wedding-day being selected for 
the trial. If the girl was of modern mould 
we might think a hundred pounds a fair light 
weight, and the dowry would then not seem 
large, for a hundred pounds of silver were not 
then worth much more than $1600, and the 
girl was not worth much if that were all 
her value. Avery different weight from the 
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$150,000 which, in several articles and works on 
numismatics, has been placed as the weight of 
the dowry. The authors should have counted 
before ‘‘ lumping” the young lady in such style, 
and making her weigh nearly ten thousand 
pounds! 

Hull received one shilling out of every twenty 
he coined for his labor and expenses. It was a 
great grist that was brought to his mill, and this 
was a toll in silver which made him in time one 
of the richest men in the colony. 

The New England coins (Figure 2) were eas- 
ily counterfeited or clipped, and hence the imme- 
diate change to the pine or oak tree pattern. 

Of these there were several dies. The trees 
were according to the fancy of the artist, and 
hence we have one known as the Shrub shilling, 
and others as before named. They differ also 
in size and in weight; the coinage was, in fact, 
very rude, and yet it served all the purposes of 
a young nation. This coinage was continued for 
thirty-three or four years, the date, 1652, being 
never changed on the coins. The two-penny 
piece was not issued till 1662, and always after- 
ward bore that date. 

There was as yet no copper coinage for Amer- 
ica. In 1694 a token made its appearance in 
England bearing on one side an elephant, and 
on the other a legend, Gop preserve Lonpon. 
Where or by whom issued does not now appear, 
and it remains probable that it was a trades- 
man’s issue to attract attention, or to serve for 
copper change. The device, however, attracted 
some one’s eye who thought it the basis of a 





ordered the coinage of silver as early as 1661. 
Lord Baltimore issued coins, bearing on the ob- 
verse the legend Czcitius, Dxs: Terr: Ma- 
RL£: & ct, around a bust of Lord Baltimore, 
and on the reverse his arms with the motto 
Crescire: et Muttipiicamini(Figure4). Cop- 
per half-pennies were also issued at or about the 
same time, but it is probable that they never - 
went into circulation. There is but one speci- 
men of this copper coin now known. It was sold 
in England within the past year at auction, and 
brought $362. 

The French Government were the first to is- 
sue @ copper coinage for their American posses- 





FIGURE 5.—LOUISIANA COPPER (FRENCH). 


sions. In 1721 the Mint sent over a small cop- 
per coin for use in Louisiana, having for its ob- 
verse a double L, the initial of the monarch’s 
name (Louis XV.), crowned, with the legend Sir 
Nomen Domini Benepictum (Figure 5). The 
same legend is found on a large portion of the 
coins of this monarch. The reverse was simply 
the legend Cotonies Francoises, 1721. The 


good colonial speculation, and two coins or to-| second issue of the same coin was made in 1722, 
kens shortly after made their appearance on | after which it did not appear again until in 1767, 


this continent, the 
one in New En- 
gland, and the oth- 
er in the Caro- 
linas. These do 
not seem to have 
gone extensively 
into circulation, 
and certainly fail- 
ed to supply the 
wants of the col- 
onies which now 
began to be press- 





FIGURE 6.—WOOD HALF-PENNIES. 


ing for copper money. But their appeals to the | when it was enlarged and the metal reduced in 


home government were vain until 1749, when ten 
tons of copper money were exported to Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the mean time the colony of Maryland had 
taken proceedings to supply its wants, and had 





FIGURE 4.—LOED BALTIMORE SHILLING. 





quality, so that we have a larger coin at that pe- 
riod, of nearly perfect brass, with the same le- 
gends and reverse. 

At almost the same period the ‘‘ Wood money,” 
as it has been called, was introduced into Amer- 
ica (Figure 6). 

The English Government issued, in 1722, to 
one William Wood, a patent for coining various 
copper pieces for the use of Ireland. The grant 
was made for a period of fourteen years, and the 
quantity limited to 360 tons of copper. The 
money issued by Wood was certainly more beau- 
tiful than had before appeared in English domin- 
ions; but its small size attracted attention, and 
a storm of rage in all of Ireland broke out against 
it. Dean Swift, then in Dublin, led on the at- 








—— 
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tack with his celebrated anonymous letters known 
as ‘*Drapier’s Letters.” The Government offer- 
ed £300 reward for the discovery of the author 
of one of them—a reward that was laughed at in 
Dublin. The money failed in Ireland, and large 
quantities of it were sent on speculation to Amer- 
ica, where it probably failed as well. Even at 
the present day these pieces are frequently to be 
found in circulation in our country. 


undertook the task of making money to pay his 
own rum bill first, and to aid his fellow-coun- 
trymen in their small wants next. 

In 1737 Mr. Higley of Granby made or pro- 
cured a rude set of dies, and out of copper dug 
in Granby (where they dig it n»w) he coin- 
ed various coppers, one of which we illustrate 
(Figure 8). These coppers circulated in Con- 





necticut and New England ; but being of excel- 





lent metal, soft and easily rubbed, they 
wore off and became smooth. They 
have almost entirely disappeared, and 
the few specimens now in cabinets are 
highly prized. Should any reader of 
this article possess a specimen of this 
coin he should send it at once, either 
to his State Historical Society or to 
some collection, where it can be pre- 
served as a national relic; and in de- 
fault of knowing where to send it, he 
may forward it to us, and we will see 
that it forms an ornament of a valua- 
ble and interesting cabinet. 

But other pieces were coined by Wood under| There are three other varieties. One is like 
a special patent for America, which were some- | the illustration in the devices, but the legend 
what more successful. This was known as the | around the deer is THe VaLve or THREE 
Rosa Americana coinage, from the device on the | Pence, and around the hammers, Connecti- 
face of the pieces (Figure 7). It did not secure | cut, 1737. Another has, instead of the ham- 
favor at the North, but was more extensively | mers, a broad axe, with the legend, I Cur my 
used at the South, where it for some time served | Way TuHrovcu. 

the purposes of the colonists. It was struck| We have recently seen counterfeits of the 
in a composition resembling brass. Pennies, | Granby copper, admirably executed, and well 
half-pennies, and farthings were issued, the dies | calculated to deceive the collector. There is a 
varying even in pieces of the same value. manufactory of counterfeits of rare coins now 

The earliest copper coin which it can, with | carried on in New York; and within the last 
any degree of certainty, be affirmed was struck | winter great numbers of pieces, especially the 
in America, was a private coinage in the little | Elephant pieces, the Granby, and the rare New 
village of Granby, in Connecticut. This was | York coppers, have been produced and sold at 
the production of one Higley, or Highley. We | high prices as genuine. They are usually filled 
prefer to call him Higley, since that is the sound | with silver, and the surface only is copper. They 
commonly given to the name, and that is the | may be detected by a careful examination of the 
true Connecticut orthography. He was an in- | ring, which is not clear, and by a rough look on 
the surface, which resembles a casting. 

In 1773 a copper coin was struck in England 
| for use in Virginia, which was a very beautiful 
{eoin. It has beeu said that the issue of this 
| coin had some reference to an interesting histor- 
| ical fact; namely, the invitation which had long 
| before been extended to Charles II. by Virginia 
| to come over and establish his throne in the Do- 
| minion—an invitation which the King did not 
forget, but subsequently honored by allowing 
Virginia to adopt his own arms. We do not 
know the authority for this statement, but the 
habitant of Granby, but his condition in life has | coin remains as one of the most beautiful of the 
been subject of dispute. By some he is called a | early coins of America (Figure 9). 
blacksmith, by others a physician. On refer- 
ring to the only book at hand—Mr. J. H. Trum- 
bull’s admirable volumes of Colonial Records of | 
Connecticut—we find that in October, 1682, a 
John Higley suffered an execution against him 
for twenty-six gallons of rum; and after that we 
trace John Higley’s trouble with his creditor, 
one Trueman, through the usual course of sup- 
plementary proceedings and appeals. Possibly 
he is the same Higley who, at a later period, 


FIGURE 7.—ROSA AMERICANA PENNY. 








FIGURE 8.—GEANBY OB HIGLEY COPPER. 
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FIGURE 10.—CHALMERS SHILLING. 





The pine-tree shillings never circulated out 
of New England, and in time silver money be- 
came very scarce. One J. Chalmers, in 1788, | 
struck at Annapolis, Maryland, a silver coin 
which appears to have obtained considerable cir- | 
culation, and is known as the ‘‘ Chalmers shil- | 
ling” (Figure 10). Specimens are now rare and 
highly prized. 


STATE COINAGE. 

The Revolution brought with it the usual 
necessities of war, and the immense issues of | 
paper money form part of the colonial history 
which it is no part of our present purpose to go 
into. With the peace came the instant demand 


for coin, and all the Northern States set to work 
at once to supply the demand. 

Very many coins were issued at first from 
private sources. 


We illustrate in passing a to- 





| 





FIGURE 11.—PrITT TOKEN. 


ken or medalet (Figure 11) which had appeared 
in revolutionary times, and is now known as the 
Pitt or No Stamps Token. It was probably of | 
English origin, but is peculiarly interesting to 
American collectors. <A fair specimen always 
commands a high price, and excellent specimens 
are now very rare. 

A coin made its appearance after the close of 
the war which has since been variously called a | 
Tory cent, a Georgia cent, and (by its proper 





FIGURE 12.—GEORGIUS TRIUMPHO COPPER. 


name) the Georgius Triumpho (Figure 12). 
There is certainly no reason for imagining that 
this coin was designed by a Tory. It appears 








to be the work of an honest American, some- 
what behindhand in his Latin. The head is not 
precisely a portrait of Washington, but Liberty 
on the reverse, standing behind a barrier of thir- 
teen bars, shows the spirit of the coin. 

In 1783 the Nova Constellatio coppers ap- 
peared in Boston in great numbers. We have 


five varieties in our collection, of which we illus- 





FIGURE 13.—NOVA CONSTELLATIO COPPERS. 


trate two most marked in difference (Figure 13). 
These coppers must have been issued in great 
quantities. They are even now found occasion- 
ally in circulation. They came from England. 

The States now began to establish mints. 
Connecticut in 1785 ; other States as soon or im- 
mediately after. We can only glance rapidly at 
their issues. 

Vermont soon issued 
many coins. The most 
common were those 
with the simple legend 
Vermon Auctori (By [6 ¢ 
Anthority of Vermont) |&4 ; 
on the obverse, around 
a laureated head (Fig- 
ure 14), and on the re- 
verse a seated figure 
with the words InpE. 
ET Lin. (Independence 
and Liberty). This 
form of legend was also adopted by Connecti- 
cut, as will appear hereafter. 

Other Vermont coins had for a device the sun 
rising over the mountains, and the legend VErR- 
MONTENSIUM RES PUBLICA, With a reverse bearing 






FIGURE 14.—VERMONT OOP- 


(Reverse like Figure 16.) 





FIGURE i5.—VERMONT COPPER, 
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the words Quarta Decima Srexa (the four- 
teenth star). (Figure 15.) This coin is some- 
what varied in other specimens, the legend being 
Vermonts instead of VermMonTENSIUM, and the 
reverse being differently executed. The mint 
of Vermont seems to have been very active, and 
great quantities of coin were issued from it. 
Among others we have found coins with the 
head and name of King George, and the reverse 
Ispe. eT Lis. A curious combination for a 
coin, but possibly resulting from the counterfeit- 
ing of English half-pennies which then passed 
current in the northern part of the country, or 
perhaps from the attempt to recoin half-pennies 
with the Vermont legends and devices. In one 
coin in our collection, however, the latter sup- 
position is clearly impossible. Connecticut was 
industrious in coining as in all other depart- 
ments of art. The number and variety of Con- 
necticut cents or coppers, from 1785 to 1788, is ab- 
solutely beyond computation. Every day a new 
one is discovered. The variation is not always 
important, but quite sufficient to indicate the 
use of a separate and distinct die for each cdin. 
Thus the dots, stars, or lines of the legends are 
different, the head faces to the right or to the 
left, or some equally distinct mark is found. 

The uniform legend is like that of the Ver- 
mont coppers, Auctori. Connec., with the re- 
verse, InpeE. ET Lis. Occasionally an error was 
made in the lettering. Thus we find an AvctosI 
or an AvucTop!, or an Auciori, or a ConNFC; 
and these errors make coins of special rarity for 
those collectors who prize coins for their oddity 
rather than their historic value. 

We have about eighty varieties of the Con- 





FIGURE 16.—CONNECTICUT COPPER. 


necticut coppers in our own collection. Dr. 
Dickeson has pointed out several hundred. It 
is probable that vast numbers of counterfeits were 
issued by private parties, and to these many of 
the varieties are to be attributed. 

New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts 
were in the field almost or quite as early as Con- 
necticut or Vermont. 

New York did not coin so largely as the other 
States, and many of the coins bearing the name 
of the State were struck in England. All the 
coins of this State are of a higher degree of rarity 
than those of the other States. The most com- 
mon at present found, and that one of which it 
is probable the largest number was issued, was 
of English origin. It is that bearing the legend 
Nova Eszorac around a head on the obverse, 
and Virt. et Lis. around a seated figure on the 





FIGURE 17.—NEW YORK COPPER. 


reverse; the date being 1787 (Figure 17). Of 
this there are two varieties, the seated figure in 
one facing to the right and in the other to the 
left. There is also a difference in the head-dress 
of this figure. 

The rarest of the New York coins, and one of 
the rarest coins of the American copper series, is 
the George Clinton piece, of 1787, which we il- 





FIGURE 18.—GEORGE CLINTON COPPER. 


lustrate (Figure 18). This is the first time, we 
believe, that this coin has been illustrated, the 





copy ir our own collection being the only one 


|we have seen. We are informed that a copy 


was some time since in the possession of a 
gentleman in or near Boston, and, with this 
exception, we have never heard of another. 
It is an interesting numismatic memorial of 
the first governor of the State, as well as of the 
early coinage of the country. Our copy is in 
fine condition, struck, as the engraving indi- 
cates, over an Imarunis Cotumpra. The re- 
mains of portions of the former coin are visible, 
and we have endeavored to make the engraving 
a fac-simile in all respects, that numismatists 
may see the coin precisely as it is. 

The history of this rare and interesting coin 
is worthy of being related here, to illustrate the 
manner in which such memorials are sometimes 
found ‘lying around,” and the risks to which a 
valuable coin may be exposed. The coin was 
taken in change at a grocery store by a gentle- 
man in the southern part of Vermont. He was 
at first about to reject it as a bad copper, when, 
recollecting a friend who was a coin collector, 
he put it in his pocket, and afterward placed it 
on a shelf at home to await his friend’s arrival 
on a visit. When the latter came he went to 
get it, and, in taking it up, dropped it on the 
floor, and could not find it again. He did not 
recollect the description, and neither he nor his 
friend thought it of sufficient importance to hunt 
for. Subsequently it was found when the car- 
pet was taken up, and placed in a letter, and 
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mailed to the collector for whom it was intend- 
ed. When he received the letter (at Hartford) 
the coin was nearly half out of the envelope, so 
that he removed it at once with his fingers with- 
out opening the letter. After this series of for- ¢ 
tunate escapes it formed for some time the or- 
nament of his small but very choice collection 
at Hartford, and was purchased from him, with 
other coins, by the writer of this article. No 
specimen of the coin having ever been sold, its 
value as a curiosity is not determined in mon- 
ey. There is another New York coin (Figure 





FIGURE 21.—NEW JERSEY CENT. 


19), sometimes called the New York Washington | State, on one variety; and on another the crest 
piece from the supposed resemblance of the head | of those arms only, an eagle, with the legend 
on the obverse to that of the great patriot. This | Neo Esoracus Excerstor, 1787. 


head is surrounded by the legend, Non v1 Vir- 





FIGURE 19.—A NEW YORK COPPER. 


TUTE Vici (Not by force, by bravery I have con- 
quered). It is probable that the author of the 
legend supposed the Latin word virtus to imply 
strictly virtue; an error not so great as that of 
an author who, in a work on coins, translates 
this legend into the astonishing English, ‘‘ Vir- 
tue without Vice.” The reverse of this coin 
has a seated figure of Liberty, and the legend 
**Neo Esoracensis, 1786.” g 

A gold coin is known as the New York § 
doubloon, having the legend Nova Exzora- } 
ca, Cotumpia, Excetsior around a land- 
scape, the sun rising over the hills; on the 
reverse an eagle, and the legend ‘‘ Unum E 
Priurisvs, 1787.” This coin was never cir- 
culated, and we have heard of but two speci- 
mens in existence. 

The Inaunis Cotumsta token is ranked as a 
New York coin. On the obverse is a seated fig- 
ure holding a flag and the scales of Justice, sur- 
rounded by the legend Inmunis Cotumsta, and 
the date, 1787. The reverse is an eagle, with 
the legend E Piurteus Unum (Figure 20). 

Another New York coin had on the face an 
Indian chief, the legend Liser Natus Liser- 
TATEM DeFenpDo; the reverse the arms of the 





FIGURE 20.—IMMUNIS COLUMBIA. 








New Jersey coined in great profusion. ‘The 
coins of this State bear the uniform appear- 
ance indicated in the illustration (Figure 21). 
The varieties differ only in the shape of the 
shield, the punctuation, the occasional omis- 
sion of a letter by mistake, as in one die 
‘f (which is E Piurtss Unum), and in one in- 
stance the horse’s head is turned to the left; 
the latter coin is very rare. 

Massachusetts struck two State coins in 
1787, and reissued them in 1788, a cent and 
a half-cent, of which large quantities were 
sent out. The half-cent is now rare, but the 
cents of both dates are common, that of 1788 


being a little more rare than 1787. We illus- 
trate the latter (Figure 22). 


In 1794 a French company proposed a settle- 


ment, and did attempt it, in the northern part 





FIGURE 22.—MASSACHUSETTS CENT. 


of New York, which they named Castorville. 
It was located where Carthage, in Jefferson 
County, now stands, and is said to have con- 
tained families of rank and respectability. A 
coin is extant known as the Castorland piece. 
This was probably struck in France for the use 
of this colony, and though it never passed into 
circulation, it is interesting as the only perma- 
nent memorial of an attempted colonization of 
this State which failed 
and has been forgotten. 
This coin illustrates 
admirably the value of /AY_ "3 
numismaties as an aid /@, 2 4 
to history. There is a es 23 SuiF 
= known as the Ken- \& PRA ee 
ucky cent, or copper 1M, PN 

(but so called without fia 
reason), which is a fa- 











ffi 


vorite with collectors, — — 
and which we illus-  (OBVE ; 


PEE (OBVEESE). 
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trate (Figures 23 and 
24). The ground for 
the name appears to be 
that, in the pyramid of 
States on the obverse, 
Kentucky happens to 
be uppermost. It was 
struck in England, is a 
fine specimen of coin- 
age, and may be prized 
FIGURE 24.—KENTUCKY COP- by any one who pos- 

ee sesses it. There is ex- 
tant a token of P. P. P. Myddelton, with the le- 
gend British SetrLement, Kentucky, 1776. 
But whether it was ever used in America, or is 
only an English token, is very doubtful. Prob- 
ably it was struck and circulated only in En- 
gland for use there. 





WASHINGTON TOKENS AND CENTS. 

The head of the great patriot had, of course, 
formed the subject of more or less numismatic 
art in England and America. For it must be 
borne in mind that the American market was 
the constant spur to English labor, and that the 
necessities of this country, in the matter of coin, 
were thoroughly ap- 
preciated by ingen- 
ious artists on the 
other side. 4 

In 1783 the & 
‘Washington and & 
Independence” to- % 
kens made their 
appearance. These 
must not be con- 
founded with the 
Washington cents of 
later issue (1791 and 
1792), of which we 
shall presently speak. It does not appear that 
any of these tokens obtained extensive circulation, 
nor that they were used at all as money. They 
are interesting, however, as relics of the times 
in which they appeared, and as indicating the 
respect and veneration paid to the illustrious 
Washington by his contemporaries. 

Of the tokens of 1783 there are four varieties, 


Large Eagio, Reverse. 





FIGURE 25.—WASHINGTON AND INDEPENDENCE TOKENS 
or 1783. 
of which we illustrate two only (Figure 25). 
The four may be distinguished easily thus: the 
first is the Washington and Independence token, 
with a large head laureated, and the reverse a 


the reverse resembles the cent of later years, the 
legend being One Cent in a wreath and around 
the wreath Unity States or America. The 
third has a small head on the obverse, and in 
other respects resembles the first. The fourth 
has the small head on both sides, the legend on 
one side WASHINGTON, on the other side One 
Cent. The cuts show the two heads. 





FIGURE 26.—WASHINGTON TOKEN. 


A very beautiful little token in brass also ap- 
peared at or near this period, of which we give 
an illustration from the only specimen in our 
possession (Figure 26). There are two other 
sizes of this token extant, one smaller than the 
other, and both smaller than this. The legends 





and devices are the same on all. 





FIGURE 27.—WASHINGTON CENT OF 1791. 


Small Eagle, Reverse. 


When a national coinage was devised, the Eu- 
ropean custom of placing the head of a king on 
the coin of the realm of course suggested the 
idea of placing the bust of Washington on the 
American coins. This idea led to the produc- 
tion of the Washington cents of 1791, which are 
now so highly prized as numismatic treasures. 
These (and not the tokens of 1783) are the Wash- 
ington cents which command such high prices, 
and which are the ornaments of collections of 
American coins (Figure 27). Young collectors 
will do well to bear in mind that the tokens of 
1783 are not to be confounded with these. It is 
not uncommon for an inexperienced collector to 
be induced to pay a large price for one of the 
tokens under the impression that he is purchasing 
a Washington cent. The most common error is 
made with the double-head token, which has the 
legend One Cent over the head, or with the 
Unity Srartes token, which also has the legend 
Ose Cent within the wreath on the reverse. 

The cent of 1791 was made in England. This 
is evident from the character of the dies and the 





specimens of the coins extant. We have four in 


seated figure, the legend being the words Un1rep | our own possession. The first is that commonly 


States. The second has a similar obverse, but 


i known as the large eagle. The second is closely 
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like it on the obverse, though the head is not | copper coin of 1792 which can with propriety 
precisely the same, and the date is under a small- | be called a Washington cent, is a rare coin, 


er and different eagle on the reverse. These | of which we give the 


are the large and small eagle cents of 1791. 
There are other varieties of the small eagle. 


our cabinet the following legend appears around | 
the edge of the coin, “ Braptey, WILLEY, 


SNEDSHILL, Bersnam” (the last letter is doubt- | over the eagle. 


ful). The other specimens have on the edge 
‘¢ United States of America.” 


legend. 


commonly known as a Washington cent, is found 
in some collections and highly prized. It differs 
materially from the cent of 1791, bears another 
legend and a different head, and has no mark 
indicating that it was intended for a cent. This 
coin of 1792 has been claimed for Philadelphia 
as the work of one Peter Getz. The evidence is 
traditional, and can be considered at the best 
but doubtful. 

In n°‘her 1791 nor 1792 did these coins go 
into circulation. They were offered as patterns 
for the national coinage, then under discussion, 
and met the decided disapprobation of Washing- 
ton. They were of course prized as specimens, 
and their value has since become very great. 

This coin of 1792, we are of opinion, was orig- 
inally designed as a pattern for silver money, 
and the copies existing in copper are to be re- 
garded only as medals. It was struck in silver, 
and the few specimens in that metal now exist- 
ing are the highly-prized Washington half-dol- 
lars, of which much has been said in many of the 
papers (Figure 1). The finest extant specimen 
of this splendid coin is that which was purchased 
at the Bogert sale in New York in the winter of 
1858-9 by F. A. Paddock, Esq., of this city, and 
which now forms an ornament of his very ele- 
gant collection of American and Foreign medals 
and coins. By his permission we engrave this 
coin. It was struck over an English piece of 
silver: the engraving shows the remains of some 
letters of the old coin. This was a common 
course pursued with new dies for coins especially 
in new countries, where the machinery for roll- 
ing silver and cutting the plankets was imperfect, 
or perhaps as yet unknown. This coin brought 
a handsome price, no less than 57, and is well 
worth a much larger sum of money. Indeed the 
collector, once possessed of it, will hardly be in- 
duced by money offers to separate it from his 
collection. We have heard of another coin 
claiming the name of Washington half-dollar. 
We have not seen a specimen; but from an en- 
graving in Dr. Dickeson’s work we find that it 
resembles the genuine half-dollar on the obverse, 
while the reverse bears the mark of the engraver’s 
chisel struck across the eagle. This would in- 


dicate that the die was disapproved and destroyed 
by the engraver himself, and that the coins 
struck with it must have been produced for the 
amusement of some person in his work-shop, who 
The only 


tried his hand with a rejected die. 


| 
| 


| 


We have heard some eight or ten dis- 
of another specimen of the coin with this same | tinct varieties of what 
|are commonly called 
A copper piece, bearing the date 1792, and | 


| 


obverse (Figure 28). 
The reverse is not un- 
On one specimen of the large eagle cent in | like the small eagle 


| 


| cent reverse of 1791, 
with the word Cent 


Altogether there are 





FIGURE 28.—WASHINGTON 
CENT OF 1792. 


Washington cents of 
of 1791 and 1792. 
They are all highly prized by collectors, and all 
form interesting memorials of the great and 
good man whose name and portrait they bear. 

These are but few of the coins that bear his 
name and head. Colonel James Ross Snowden, 
the well-known and able director of the United 
States mint at Philadelphia, has undertaken the 
laudable work of collecting two sets of these 
coins and medals, one for the mint and one for 
Mount Vernon. He designs to have in these 
collections specimens of every coin and medal, 
large and small, significant or insignificant, hav- 
ing any reference to Washington. We take this 
opportunity of recommending every one, who 
reads the present article, and who is possessed of 
any such specimen, to send it at once by mail to 
Colonel Snowden for this admirable design. 

He has made a catalogue of more than sixty 
varieties of which he knows. 

Other coins appeared at about this time, or a 
few years later, bearing the name of Washington ; 
and although in order of date they were mostly 
preceded by the regular American copper coin- 
age, it is as well that we mention them in this 
connection. They were of English origin, and 
struck, apparently, for circulation there. One 
resembled closely the Washington cent of 1791, 
on the obverse, so closely that we have no doubt 
the same artist produced it. The legend around 
the bust is the same, and on the reverse is a 
ship, with the legend ‘* Half-penny,” and the 
date 1793. The edge has the words, ‘‘ Pay- 
able in Anglesey, London, or Liverpool.” This 
coin would seem to be conclusive in establishing 
the foreign origin of the Washington cent of 
1791. The obverse of the specimen in our cab- 
inet is identical with the obverse of the small 
eagle cent of 1791, and is without doubt the 
same die. 

Another variety of the same coin has no date 
on the reverse, but two branches of leaves under 
the ship. 

Another English token was issued with a head 
of Washington and on the reverse a grate. This 
is called the Washington Grate cent or token, 
and was issued by Clark and Harris, a firm 
whose name it bears. The die is doubtless still 
preserved in England, as fine proof speciinens 
are furnished to order in any quantity. It is a 
coin of little interest or value, and only to be 








noted as a compliment paid to the American pa- 
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FIGURE 29.—FUGIO OR FRANKLIN COPPER. 


triot by an English house of tradesmen. The 


legend, which sounds like the philosopher. 
And he did suggest, in one of his letters 
(which will be found in the collected works of 
Franklin), that such sentences should be adopt- 
ed on our coinage. But there is no evidence 
that he had any thing to do with the Fugio 
copper, or its devices and legends. 

This copper was coined in vast quantities. 
Only a year ago a keg filled with them was 
found in the vault of one of our New York 
banks, where they had reposed quietly for half 
a century. 

It is probable that at about this time the Bar 


legend around the bust is ‘‘ G. Washington, the | Cent, as it is called, was produced as a pattern. 


Jirm friend to peace and humanity.” 


NATIONAL COINAGE. 


It never went into circulation, and specimens 
are now very highly prized (Figure 31). 
There had been a few coins, known as the 


In 1786 the Congress of the United States es- half-disme, struck at the mint prior to the com- 





FIGURE 3).—CONTINENTAL PEWTER MONEY. 


tablished a mint. Its first and only issue for 


“many years was the Fugio or Franklin cent, so. 


called, which was extensively circulated (Figure 
29). A pewter or lead coin had made its ap- 
pearance in 1776 (Figure 30), specimens of 





FIGURE 31.—U.8.A. OR BAR CENT. 


which are extant now, and it seems that the Fu- 
gio cent was, in some respects, modeled on this 
coin. 

The name of Franklin cent seems to be given 
this coin because of the pithy advice in the 





FIGURE 32.—v. 8. CENT OF 1793, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE LINK CENT. 


mencement of the regular 
coinage, but they never 
went into circulation. It 
has been stated that they 
were coined exclusively for 
Washington himself, and by 
him distributed to friends, 
but of this we have doubts. 
Other pattern pieces were 
also made at the mint, but 
it was not till 1793 that the 
first coin of the regular 
American series made its 
appearance. This was the 
copper cent of 1793, of 
which there are several va- 
rieties. The thirteen links around the words 
ONE CENT did not give universal satisfaction 
(Figure 32). Alexander Hamilton was at this 








| FIGURE 33.—FIRST UNITED STATES DOLLAR. 
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time Secretary of the Treasury, and the new | 
coin met with such criticisms as this from the | 
Argus, a Boston paper, of March 26, 1793: | 
‘¢The chain on the reverse is but a bad omen | 
for liberty, and Liberty herself appears to be in 
a fright. May she not justly cry out, in the | 
words of the Apostle, ‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith has done me much harm; the Lord re- 
ward him according to his works.’ ” 

No other coin was issued by the mint this 
year. In 1794 a dollar, a half-dollar, and a 
half-dime were struck (Figure 33). These were 
the first silver coins of the American series. | 
The first quarter-dollar and the first dime were | 
issued in 1796. The devices on these coins were 
original, and certainly more beautiful than have 
since been adopted. They changed the devices 
in later years. The cent of 1793, before the 
close of the year, was issued with the Liberty 
cap on the pole, over the shoulder of Liberty ; 
and this device was continued till the latter part 
of 1796, when a beautiful head was adopted, 
with the flowing hair gathered in a fillet. This 
same head was on the dollar of 1795, in the lat- 
ter part of that year, and remained on the dollar 
till 1804, after which it was never seen. On the 
cent the fillet head continued till 1808, when a}; 
new head facing to the left was adopted, and in | 
1816 this was again materially changed, and the | 
form adopted which lasted till 1857, when the | 
nickel coin was introduced. The silver coins | 
have undergone other and more serious changes, | 
affecting their value; but it should be known | 
that no change has been made in the quality of | 
the metal. The silver coins of 1859 are as good | 
silver as those of any prior year, and the reason | 
for the diminished value of the coin is that the | 
weight was reduced in 1853. The common notion 
that the modern silver is less pure than the old is | 
without foundation, and in one coin no change 
has taken place, either in quality or weight. 

The silver dollar has not been changed in 
weight. It is therefore now wholly unknown 
as a piece for circulation, since its: weight is of 
the old standard, and its actual value is about 6 
per cent. above par, or 106 cents. The change 
in the weight of the silver coins was by Act of 
Congress, passed March 3, 1853. A previous 
slight reduction in all the coins had been made 
in 1837. By the act of that year the dollar was 
to weigh 412} grains, and the other coins in pro- 
portion. By the act of 1853 the half-dollar was 
reduced to 192 grains, and the other coins in the 
same ratio, while the dollar remained unchanged. 

The American series has been occasionally in- 
terrupted, as will appear by the annexed table. 
We have prepared it as a manual for the use of 
collectors who are seeking to make up full sets 
of American coins, and the degrees of rarity are 
marked with reference to our own experience in 
the collection of coins among the brokers and 
elsewhere in New York City. We have handled 
many hundred thousand coins of silver and cop- 
per during the past year in this investigation, 
and we believe the result shown may be relied 
on as tolerably accurate. 

“Vor. XX.—No. 118.—H a 
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TABLE SHOWING THE Comparative Rarity or UntrTep 
StTaTes SILVER AND CopPer Corns.—(N. C., none coined. 
Greatest rarity, 6.} 
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* In 1815 no cent was coined. This is much disputed, 
but the evidence is satisfactory. The Mint records show 
no coinage of cents, but this is also true of other years. 
We have, however, seen many cents bearing the date 
1815, and every one a manifest counterfeit, usually changed 
from 1813. We have never met a collector or person fa- 
miliar with coins who has seen a genuine cent of 1815. 

t+ The dollars of 1836 and 1838 were only patterns, with 
a flying eagle on the reverse. 

t In 1856 the nickel cent was introduced. The nickel 
cent of 1856 and the copper cent of 1857 are indicated re- 
spectively as 5 and 3. The copper cent of 1856 and the 
nickel eent of 1957 are common. 

All the references in this table are to coins in first-rate 
preservation. 
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The coins of 1853, which are of the old stand- 
ard, have no arrow-heads on the sides of the 
date. ‘Those of the reduced weight are marked 
with arrow-heads. The silver coins changed in 
device frequently. The dollar in 1795, the half- 
dollar in 1796, and again in 1807, in 1836, and 
finally in 1839. The quarter changed in 1815, 
and again in 1838. The dimes in 1809 and 1837, 
and the half-dimes in 1796, 1829, and 1837. 


COLLECTIONS OF COINS. 


We have thus endeavored, in the brief space 
allowed to two magazine articles, to give a gen- 
eral idea of the history of coins and coinage. 
During the last four years the vein of collecting 
rare and valuable coins has increased in this 
country until it has become almost a mania. 
But a short time has elapsed since a few coliec- 
tions, a dozen or thereabouts, comprised all in 
America that were worthy of note. There are 
now ten times that number, and hundreds of 
small collections in the hands of young persons, 
to whom this subject should be especially com- 
mended by parents and teachers. We know of 
no more pardonable mania than the coin mania; 
and although no manias are to be encouraged, 
we recommend the pursuit of coin collecting, 
within limits, to all young persons. It will aid 
in the study of history; will help to fix dates, 
events, and names in the memory; and will 
tend vastly to interest the student of the past in 
his subject. 

The collecting of coins has been a favorite 
employment of antiquarians for many centuries. 
It is probable that in Greek and Roman times 
there were numismatic collectors as plenty as in 
these later ages; and it is not improbable that 
some of the fine specimens of ancient coins now 
in modern collections have formed the ornaments 
of similar collections in Egypt, Greece, or Rome 
more than a thousand years ago. These, and 
similar reflections, add vastly to the interest with 
which the collector views his cabinet. 

But at the same time the young collector 
should avoid the extravagance into which such 
pursuits are too apt to lead. The recent mania 
for coin collecting has led to the demand and 
payment of enormous prices for some pieces of 
copper which will, in a few years’ time, be regard- 
ed as worthless. Of this class are all coins 
whose value depends on errors in the dies, such 
as the E Pluribs Unum of New Jersey, or an 
Auctobi of Connecticut. It is advisable for the 
collector to confine his efforts to one class of 


FIGUBE 34—TALBOT ALLUM & LEE TOKEN. 








coins. Thus, it is sufficient for a young person 
to devote himself to the series of American cop- 
per coins, and endeavor, as opportunity serves, 
to make a complete set of these in good condi- 
tion. He should not be satisfied with the ordi- 
nary rubbed coins of common circulation, but 
search for clear and handsome impressions, old 
coins that have been laid away in corners, and 
thus make his set a fine-looking as well as a 
valuable set. Having found the cents of 1793, 
1799, and 1804, which are the rarest, and com- 
pleted the series of cents, he may turn to the 
half-cents and the colonial pieces, extending his 
views to the whole American series. When he 
has finished the collection of all the coins re- 
ferred to in: this article he will have a splendid 
numismatic cabinet. Nor is the idea absolute- 
ly impossible of execution, except in reference 
to a few unique or very rare coins. 

Every young collector should be furnished 
with some books of reference. Dr. Dickeson’s 
‘¢ Manual of American Numismatics”—to which 
we have before referred—is a very splendid work, 
and, although not perfect, should be possessed by 
every collector. Future editions will doubtless 
correct the errors of the first. The illustrations 
alone will prove of indispensable importance to 
any collector. Humphrey’s ‘‘Coin Collector's 
Manual”—which can be procured of any book- 
seller by ordering it from Bohn’s Library—will 
give the young collector all the information he 
needs about ancient and European coinage. 

We have said nothing in this article about the 
vast number of tokens and medalets which the 
country has produced. Mr. Bushnell’s ‘‘ Ar- 
rangements of Tradesmen’s Cards, Political To- 
kens,” ete., is an excellent work as far as it 
goes, and, with the Supplement which the editor 
is now preparing, will be a complete guide to 
this department of the science in this country. 

The want of copper coin induced the issue of 
tradesmen’s cards in copper at as early a period 
as 1789, when Mott & Co., jewelers in New York, 
had a coin struck of smaller size than a cent, 
with a clock on one side and an eagle on the oth- 
er. In 1794 Talbot Allum & Lee had a token 
struck (Figure 34), and another variety in 1795. 
We have heard our vencrable friend, Dr. Fran- 
cis of New York, say that he has frequently, 
when a boy, gone to the store of Talbot Al- 
lum & Lee with silver and purchased this cop- 
per by the quantity to be used in‘making small 
change. These were the precursors of the trades- 
men’s tokens, which have been increased so enor- 
mously that we have in our own eollection 
over three hundred varieties. 

Many readers of the Magazine, who do not 
care to make collections themselves, are pos- 
sessed of coins which are mentioned in this 
article, or of others not referred to here, which 
ought to form specimens in collections where 
their historical value will be appreciated, and 
be of public benefit. Every reader hereof who 
has in his or her drawer or purse a curious 
coin prized only as a pocket-piece, should re- 
member that this very coin might be of interest 
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and historical value if it formed part of a col- 
lection. It may be the very link wanting to an 
interesting chain of evidence, or it may be the 
very specimen that will clear up all doubt on a 
question of history. Send such coins at once to 
some collector, or a public institution, and in 
default of knowing where to send them, forward 
them to us. 





DISAPPEARED. 
- EAD us the news. Come, there’s a dar- 
ling!” 


How fresh and unworn their faces looked, 
gathered into a cluster around Cora Ellis, the 
favorite of the work-room, whose brother or 
cousin had sent her a paper from New York. 
The date was by no means recent, but its intelli- 
gence was fresh to us—to me as well as to my 
bevy of journeywomen and apprentices. [I list- 
ened carelessly, though I bent over the satin and 
blonde I was shaping into a bridal bonnet. 

“What shall I read? ‘ Horrible mur- 
der !’” 

‘¢Qh! don’t; we have enough of these out 
West. Let’s hear the dry-goods advertisements, 
and find out what they wear in New York.” 

*¢ Hush!” said Cora, tantalizingly holding 
the Herald at arm’s-length. ‘ * Married.’ 
Dear me! Moses Smith and Angeline Jones are 
married !” 

‘* Nonsense! It will be one o’clock. Make 
her read to us, Mrs! Lewis.” 

I shook my head at the willful child, but she 
had made her selection. 

*¢ Just listen, girls! Here’s something queer : 
‘ Mysterious Disappearance—Five Hundred Dol- | 





**Poor lady! Wandered off, I suppose,” said 
Cora, pityingly: ‘“‘ She was young, wasn’t she? 
And what a lovely name! Do you think she 
will ever be found, Mrs. Lewis?“ 

*¢ Never!” 

And then I bethought myself: ‘* People often 
disappear and never are heard of again. I have 
seen such things in the London Times.” 

**It is so hard for their friends, isn’t it?” 
Here I wished she would leave me, but the 
work-bell had sounded, and she was in her own 
especial seat by my window. ‘If they are in- 
sane and die, or take their own lives, it is soon 
over; but how hard it must be for those who are 
left behind not to know where they are—to im- 
agine them in want of food or nursing, and then 
expecting to hear all the time! I know how it 
was when my brother was lost at sea: every 
time a letter came, or a knock at the door, mo- 
ther started and grew so pale—oh! for years. 
I pity her poor husband—don’t you, Mrs. Lew- 
is ?—watching and looking, and hoping to hear 
from her every moment ; and her dear little chil- 
dren, if she has any—” 

‘¢ This room is stifling!” And I started up 
with such a horrible constriction in my throat, 
scattering the bright silks and ribbons on every 
side. For the first time I saw Frederick suffer- 
ing this agony of suspense. I had no wish to 
torture him. And those little children—how 
did it fare with them ? 

That was no new thought. My life sickened 
for them in the long, desolate evenings, sitting 
upon a hassock by my solitary hearth, my face 
buried in the cushions of the chair before me, 
striving to shut out sight, and sound, and recol- 
lection, if that had been possible; waking in the 





lars Reward.’ [Don’t you wish we could get it ?] | hush of night, with my arms thrown out wildly, 
‘ Madeline Lenox, twenty-three years of age, tall, | to find only vacancy; and when the sun stream- 
with dark hair and eyes. Had on when she left | ed inon my pillow, and yearning thought brought 
home a gray-and-white plaid shawl, with blue bor-| morning dreams,-I felt the clambering of those 
der ; Tuscan straw-hat, trimmed with blue; black | little feet, or the soft touch of those dimpled 
gaiter boots; diamond ring on her left hand. | Wwnds, and woke an exile and an alien. 
Last seen on the wharf at Baltimore. Any in- *¢ Gr take their own lives!” How the words 
telligence will meet with the above reward from| haunted me! But I had been saved in that 
her futher, the Hon. J. Livingstone Seaton, or her | temptation, when I was swept along with the 
husband, Lieutenant F. Lenox, Fort Tripler, as| turbulent tide of the Western river which sep- 
she is supposed to have been wandering in mind | arated me from all that I desired to bury. One 
when she left home.’” plunge—and then forgetfulness. How easy it 
How eagerly those girls listened; sympathy, | seemed—how enticing! What was life? What 
curiosity, interest in their faces! I saw them, | had it for me in the future? They would never 
though my hands shook, and my scissors glided | find me there, washed up stiff and stark under 
astray, ruining the work of the morning. | the bare roots of those great sycamores on that 
That shawl lay folded in my trunk, at my | gray, solitary island looming out before us. It 
lodgings ; that diamond ring inclosed in the lit-| was not cowardice that saved me; I was reck- 
tle morocco case beside it! less enough even for that. But the vague aw- 
So this was my father’s conclusion? Natural-' fulness of the mysterious world beyond, though 
ly enough. I might have expected it. He nev-' then, like the material world, it was to me a 
er did understand me, though we had been sep-| ‘ land of shadows and of thick darkness.” 
arated too much all our lives to know each oth-| Thence to the work-room of Madame Myer 
er well; and his own heart had lost too much | —prosaic step! But I must feed and clothe the 
of its freshness to enter into the wrongs of my | body I had elected to retain. I had little dread 
life. His house, with my pretty, girlish step-| of discovery in the heart of that thronged West- 
mother for its mistress, was the last refuge I| ern city; and Madame Myer (she had emigrated 
should have sought ; though he never forgot that | from the East as Mrs. Myers, with as little taste 
I was his child. This proved it. as usually is dispensed to the dwellers in New 
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England) had need of the services of “‘ a compe- 
tent forewoman.” 

Thus said a strip of paper wafered to the win- 
dow of her flourishing establishment ; and I be- 
thought me of my success in eking out my strait- 
ened wardrobe, and the graceful fashions I had 
studied from the French Magazins des Modes, and 
applied to my own purposes. That was the se- 
cret of my success with my employer, into whose 
dull brain invertion had never crept; though I 
wondered that she did not detect my ignorance 
of routine at first. Here that three months’ old 
advertisement had tracked me—not to discovery, 
however. They would have looked for me in 
schools or seminaries, where my accomplish- 
ments fitted me to labor; but in a work-room, 
never. 

Three months ago!—and my mind went back 
over the strange abyss that had opened between 
me and my home. 

It was really a home, the first time I had pos- 
sessed one since my married life began; for who 
can take root in the transient abiding places of 
a military life? I never had liked “living in 
garrison.” In the first place, a lieutenant’s fam- 
ily, if the post is at all crowded, have but two 
rooms allowed them; and if there are but one or 
two besides your own, and room is plenty, there 
is always a superabundance of unmarried men, 
lounging about with their time on their hands, 
forever intruding on your domestic arrangements, 
wanting you to play chess, or to practice a duet 
with their tiresome flutes, or else dragging your 
husband off just as you are comfortably settled 
for the morning, a well-filled basket of work be- 
fore you, and a new book with which he has 
promised to beguile the monotony of seams. 

That was my experience, at least. There is 
so much gossip at a post! It is worse than six 
villages. We have all the intimacy of a family, 
without the kindly charities of kinsfolk, that for- 
bears to speak of failings, and covers errors. An 
officer’s wife, if she is at all agreeable, is terribly 
exposed to this ‘‘ camp fever”—between the idle- 
ness and the braggadocio of the men and the 
prying jealousy of their wives and sisters and 
the fema:e community generally, who have little 
to occupy them, if they are not particularly do- 
mestic. 

That was the way in which Frederick first be- 
came annoyed with Captain Bartlett’s attentions. 
Miss Craige, the sister of Colonel Craige, who 
was our commanding officer at Fort Douglass, 
made such disagreeable remarks, when she found 
him quietly established in our sitting-room one 
afternoon. Frederick had just been called out 
to the hospital, and it would certainly have been 
very rude in me, when my husband left, to invite 
his visitor to follow him, if he had not chosen to. 
I saw Miss Craige picking her way across the 


parade-ground, for we had had a heavy shower | 





a jealous man!” and with that Frederick came 
in again. 

‘*T was just saying, Mr. Lenox, it’s well you 
are not a jealous man; your wife and Captain 
Bartlett were seated so cosily when I came in.” 

We had not moved our positions, or exchanged 
six words, before her arrival; but the imperti- 
nence made my face flush, though I knew very 
well that it was only jealousy on her part. She 
had been coquetting with him éver since her ar- 
rival from Philadelphia. My face grew hot, the 
more so at Frederick’s look of vexation. And 
then, too, I met a quick, eager glance from our 
visitor — Captain Bartlett, I mean—which I 
scarcely knew how to understand. It was cer- 
tainly a very embarrassing position, for I felt 
how readily my husband’s one weakness was 
aroused. It was not possible for me to return 
a bantering reply, and I sat quite silent, and left 
the conversation to them. 

I knew perfectly well that Frederick would be 
moody and disagreeable after they had left. Our 
pleasant afternoon was spoiled, and a scene of 
bitterness and recrimination took place which 
was not entirely new in our family history. It 
ended as the same thing had done before—Fred- 
erick asking my pardon fcr unjust suspicions, 
confessing the demon that haunted his life, and 
promising never to wrong me so again. 

He really meant to keep his promise, no 
doubt, and I believed then that he would. <A 
very happy time passed after Miss Craige lefi, 
and Captain Bartlett escorted her, on leave. But 
the cloud returned again and again, on such 
slight provocation, and at such unexpected times, 
that I grew quite disheartened and careless, and 
gave back bitterness for bitterness. One thing 
only at all accounted for this perpetual injustice, 
and helped me to endure it. It seemed a retri- 
bution for the fault of my youth, and, in some 
sort, an expiation. I had been a coquette—fond 
of power and conquest from vanity only, and not 
from an evil heart. I liked to feel that my eyes 
were lures ; the touch of my hand enchantment ; 
that, when I willed it, whoever I desired to en- 
snare should acknov ledge himself my captive. 
My wit, my voice, my very movements were per- 
verted to this base use. How base I never knew 
until I became Frederick’s wife, and loved him 
with my whole heart, and heard how men spoke 
of those who lead the same life to the same end! 
I told my husband all—my very lightest words 
and freest acts—and he knew my heart was pure 
and all his own; yet still the knowledge of what 
had been haunted him. 

When we were ordered to Fort Tripler (of 
course I do not give the real names of our posts), 
it was such a comfort to have a home of our own 
once more! The foundations only were laid; 
so we had a neat little cottage, and settled down 
to home life, quite as happily and pleasantly as 


—Captain Bartlett being driven in by stress of | any civilians could have done. It is proverbial 


weather. 


| that constructing a fort is a life appointment; 


‘* Dear me, how comfortable you people look!” | and as long as General Granger—into whose 
| hands it had fallen—was satisfied with Freder- 
ick, there was little danger of his removal. So 


and she gave such an emphasis to what she said 
by her expression! ‘It’s well Mr. Lenox is not 
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I made such a home as we had never had before ; 
unpacked books and pictures and ornaments that 
had not seen the light since our wedding-day ; 
and sent home for my piano, my own and my 
mother’s portrait, and all the little possessions 
my step-mother had preserved for me. 

Some people might have thought it lonely, 
for, save General Granger's family, we were quite 
cut off from society ; a ferry-boat, touching once 
a day, our only method of communication with 
the city. But we were all the more satisfied 
with that, and I, especially, thought myself se- 
cure from our one danger. Surely Frederick’s 
suspicions could find no food in this solitude! 

So I read, and sewed, and frolicked with my 
children, and worked in our pretty garden. It 
was so pleasant to know that I should stay there 
long enough to see my seeds take root and my | 
bulbs blossom. Our evenings were delightful. 
Sometimes we allowed ourselves to touch on the 
past dreariness, but not often, for I noticed that, 
though Frederick always held me passionately to 
his heart, and said, ‘‘ That is all gone—no more 
miserable doubts and misunderstandings, my 
precious wife,” that he would put me away oft- 
entimes, and walk up and down the room in that 
restless, brooding way I knew only too well, and 
perhaps lie wakeful and restless half the night. 
So I came to say, when he turned toward the 
past, ‘* We won’t talk of that just now;” and he, 
‘**You are right, Madeline—better forget it al- 
together.” 

I could not define my uneasiness at a sum- 
mons that called him to Washington, on busi- 
ness connected with our old Fort Douglass life. 
He laughed at my fears and my unwillingness 
to part with him. I had seen the time when I 
could have looked a two years’ separation in the 
face more bravely. I went with him to the lit- 
tle landing-place, and strained my eyes after the 
boat, even when distance had hidden his dear 
face from me; for I loved him, God only knew 
how well! and I was weighed down by an un- 
defined apprehension. 

I came, only yesterday, upon an old discol- | 
ored scrap of paper, bearing date of that first | 
lonely week. I suppose it comforted me to give | 
expression to the vague uneasiness. I fold, and | 
smooth, and copy it, that you may see what my 
love was, before I tell you its sacrifice: 

“*A yearning which I seek not to repress 
Has filled my heart through all the busy day; 
A dim foreboding, prayerful tenderness, 
Go out to meet thee on thy lonely way. 


‘Never hath absence seemed so mute as this, 
So filled with fancies, shadows drawing near; 
Through tears I felt that lingering, loving kiss, 
And failed to give thee parting words of cheer. 


“Not that my faith is less in thee or Heaven, 
But I have leaned perhaps too much on thee; 
And bonds of earthly love must needs be riven 
To raise my heart and set my spirit free. 


“Thy will, not mine, be done! Yet, Lord, thou knowest 
How shrinks my life from such a bitter loss; 
Humble me, prove me, even to the lowest, 
But spare the burden of so sharp a cross!” 


I prayed as vaguely as I grieved, for I knew 
little of the deep import of the words I used; 
but the prayer was heard and recorded, and an- 
swered, alas! 

The children were great comforts—I turned 
to them so eagerly! I had two: a bright, act- 
ive boy, three years old, with his father’s brow 
| and hair; and a little dark-eyed, dimpled, rosy, 
loving baby, who nestled close to my heart every 
night, and woke me patting my face with her 
soft hands when morning came, and holding her 
| red lips close to my cheek, though sbe had not 
| learned to kiss, cooing like any ring-dove. Then 
| presently a flushed, bright face and tangled curls 
| would rise above the crib rails, with the dear lit- 
| tle salutation, ‘‘Mornin’, mamma! Freddy is 
jal wote up!” Precious children! When I 
looked on them and prattled to them of their 
absent father, I seemed to love him as I had nev- 
er done before, and to feel more worthy of his 
love. They were our children. 

I tried to conquer that miserable foreboding, 
and took many of Nannie’s duties on myself to 
cheat the time. Nannie was a faithful soul, de- 
voted to me and to them. She was in all re- 
spects a foster-mother, and I depended on her 
judgment and advice in all nursery emergencies. 

We were all gathered in the nursery the morn- 
ing the letter came. Freddy playing horse with 
the chairs, and an old sash of his papa’s; and I 
sitting upon the carpet, holding my baby in her 
bath-tub, while she plashed and sparkled and 
made impotent dashes after the floating sponge, 
scattering a shower of drops over me at every 
movement. 

“Letters? Oh! thank you, Nannie! 
throw them into my lap;” and I disengaged one 
hand to turn them over. ‘‘ A letter from papa, 
Freddy—from our own dear papa!” and my boy 
nodded and smiled, and cried ‘*Gee ang!” to 
his stiff-limbed coursers, while I kissed the su- 
perscription and the seal, and contented myself 
with the knowledge that he was well, for they 
were both his own. 

‘‘Now, Beauty, give mamma a sweet, clean 
| kiss. Here, Nannie, here’s your young lady. 
| Freddy, go to walk with Nannie and little sister, 
|and gather mamma some flowers ?” 

I wanted to be quite alone with my treasure 
before I opened it. I had received two letters 
before filled with ‘‘ loving-kindness” and thought- 
ful praise of all that I had been to him. 

I glanced up at the sky as I broke the seal, 
wondering if the children were properly clad for 
their walk—for it was a cool day, though so 
bright. ‘‘So bright, cloudless,” I said to my- 
self, and turned away contented. Yet if a jag- 
ged flash of lightning and a burst of rocking 
thunder-had fallen at that moment—it is an old 
| simile, but all that will express it—I should not 
| have been left more speechless than by the let- 

| ter I had welcomed so eagerly. 
I can not recall a single line of it now, for I 
| have charged my memory with utter forgetful- 
ness of its cruelty. But I remember how I sat 
| there stunned; and then lifted up my head, and 
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looked around my little nursery, so bright before 
it came. . 

A baby’s shoe, a paper cap and feather, the 
silver cups standing together on the round table, 
waiting for the children’s lunch when they re- 
turned—traces of love and innocence all around 
me—traces of my pure wifely and motherly duty ; 
yet to have the father of these children call it in 
question! I can not tell you how it stung me; 
or how my life grew black and withered as by a 
frost. ’ 

He did not charge me with infidelity ; he did 
not dare that: but he told me to look into my 
own heart and see if it held no secret from him— 
to recall the day I have told you of, when our 
first discussion of Captain Bartlett took place, 
and another, soon after that, which had passed 
without notice at the time, but some conversa- 
tion with our old acquaintance, Miss Craige— 
now flourishing as a bride in Washington—had 
recalled. 

I had my secret. Perhaps Iwas wrong; but 
I never have felt that I was, in concealing, or 
rather forbearing to mention, what had passed 
that day. We were on an exploring expedition 
for Miss Craige’s amusement, waited on by Cap- 
tain Bartlett and my husband. She had never 
seen a ‘*bomb proof,” as we familiarly called 
the cavern of solid masonry under the ramparts, 
green with age and a constant dripping moisture, 
lighted in a dim, ghostly way by the narrowest 
slits that were capable of admitting light and 
air. I never could bear to go in to it, though it 
was the chief point of interest to all visitors ; for 
my vivid imagination peopled it with a fright- 
ened crowd of women and children; and I 
thought of my own, breathing that mephitic 
dampness, raging with fever, pining for light and 
warmth and food, perhaps ; the picture filled up 
by the wounded, with their stifled groans or ago- 
nized supplications; and ever the dull boom of 
shot or the crashing splintering of shell; to re- 
call the gnawing anxiety forgotten for the mo- 
ment, the lives dearer than our own that were 
periled for our sake. For this was the shelter 
provided in case of siege; and though the bless- 
ing of peace has so long hovered over us, who 
could tell, who can tell, when for our national 
sins, of greed and pride and God-forgetfulness, 
the horrors of war may sweep over us again? 

Some of the passages leading to this chamber 
were quite dark, dark as the grave, which their 
stifling blackness could alone be compared to. 
Miss Craige shrieked with real or pretended ter- 
ror, and urged us to hurry on. Frederick was 
our pilot, and being familiar with the way, I 
begged him to lead her as quickly as possible to 
the light. He took her hand to guide her, and 
they hurried on before. It was then that Cap- 
tain Bartlett dared to follow their example. 
Nay more, he tried to pass his arm around my 
waist and draw me to him, saying I know not 
what—my anger deafened me. Do you know 
how I repulsed him? As any man would have 
resented insult. I struck him in the face; a 
blow that sent him back from me staggering 





blindly ; and before he had recovered I was in 
the light and protected by my husband’s pres- 
ence. 

I knew then how falsely he had construed my 
flushed face, and my silence at Miss Craige’s 
bantering. Well, he was a man, and therefore 
vain, and without the gift of discerning purity 
in others, his own soul being sullied. Some 
day, when the world is come of age, men may 
be educated to know that the laws of virtue and 
purity were given without reference to sex, and 
the requisition at the sole tribunal in which 
just judgments are rendered will be made thus. 

If we had been alone, outraged feeling would 
have found instant relief without a thought of 
consequence. But Miss Craige demanded atten- 
tion with her pretty protests and feminine ter- 
rors; and Captain Bartlett responded to them 
with a ready unconcern and utter coolness that 
disconcerted me and made me wonder whether 
I had not dreamed it all. As I followed after 
them, I said, ‘‘Shall I tell my husband, who 
will never believe how innocent I am of any en- 
couragement to this bad man—who will in- 
evitably challenge him, and bring the sin of 
murder upon one of them, and public scandal 
upon myself?” I thought of my children, with 
their unsullied lives—of Frederick, wounded, 
dying, buried out of my sight; and I locked 
away the secret, which was not a guilty one, to 
save my own good name, but, above all, the 
crime of bloodshed, which would inevitably have 
followed the revelation. There is the point— 
was I wrong in having the secret? No, I asked 
unerring wisdom to direct me, little as I knew of 
God’s willingness to hear us. Hot, impulsive, 
{:alous as my husband’s nature then was— 
amenable to the laws of honor before the law of 
God—I did well. 

I met Captain Bartlett twice after that as 
quietly as if it had been Colonel Craige, or good- 
hearted young Mandeville, who was still home- 
sick for his mother, notwithstanding a West 
Point separation. He had the effrontery to offer 
me his hand, when he called to take leave ; but 
I did not see it, and he knew why. Frederick 
often wondered at his exchange, which took 
place before his leave expired; but I gave no 
sign that I comprehended it. 

Frederick was not arich man. In fact he had 
nothing but his pay, and I knew it when he 
asked me to marry him. A pittance, as one may 
see, to those who have known every indulgence 
from childhood. My school-bifls at Madame 
Chegary’s amounted to nearly as much, year 
after year; for you know she always desired her 
young ladies to make a good appearance, and 
our figures were never submitted to any but a 
French dress-maker. 

The same week that Frederick asked me to 
marry him the son of my father’s old friend, the 
best known banker in the southwest, placed a 
princely fortune before me, to outweigh the rival 
attentions of the poor Lieutenant. How often 
Frederick had spoken of it, after it came to his 
knowledge, as a proof that never could be gain- 
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sayed of my devotedness tohim! And I know 
that he did fully appreciate the sacrifice of posi- 
tion, and social advantages, and personal com- 
fort that I was continually called on to make 
when I left my home to follow his fortunes. It 
was one great spring of the freshness of his lover- 
like devotion, whenever the mood was not upon 
him; and it exaggerated every thing when he 
did give way to it. 

All rolled back upon me bitterly that morn- 
ing. I looked down at my dress, dark and plain, 
suited to the household services I had through 
so much patience learned to render; through 
the open door, at the plain inelegance of my 
chamber, brightened only by skillful arrange- 
ment of our few possessions—when I loved all 
beauty and luxury by my birth-right. All my 
self-denial seemed wasted, my affection sent out 
in vain. Had I no claim upon his tenderness 
and forbearance for the children I had borne 
him, that he shamed me before their very faces? 
And if I bent to this renewed insult—from the 
hands of one who had sworn to love and cherish 
me—patiently, humbly, where was it to end? 
One day, when they were old enough to blush 
for their mother, she might be taunted in their 
presence. 

‘¢ Where is- it to end?” I said, aloud, as I 
stood up and wrung my hands together, not pas- 
sionately, but with a dull heartache that no words 
can express. 

I do not- know what suggested it, but as I 
stood there, looking blankly around me, the 
thought of going away from him crossed my 
mind. ‘It will be ever recurring,” I said to 
myself. ‘‘ We shall always be miserable. Bet- 
ter a patient heart-break than these stormy out- 
bursts, that rack my life.” 

My children! Yes, I thought of them, too; 
but in the mood of the moment they were more 
his than mine. They would soon forget me. 
He was a devoted father, and would never be 
separated from them. As for care, Nannie 
would do all that could be done. I thought 
only of their bodies, of their health and comfort, 
then. Who was to minister to their opening 
hearts and souls? Alas! I forgot that this 
duty would accept no delegate. 

I drew out my watch—it was my father’s gift. 
I could not have touched then the merest trinket 
Frederick had given me—not even my clothes ; 
though I said to myself, ‘‘ I have earned them ; 
scanty enough the wages!” My writing-desk 
was open, and a letter half finished lay on the 
port-folio. I had not expected him home so 
soon. His letter had said that by the time it 
reached me he would be there “ to receive my 
confession.” 

‘* My confession!” Was ever true wife thus 
outraged ? 

I sat down and finished the page. 

‘“‘T have none to make, Frederick, save to 
God; not to the husband never wronged by 
word, or deed, or thought, since he first kissed 
my lips. I am going away from you; not in 
anger. I do not think it is anger, but I have a 


strange apathy toward you. My love is dead, I 
think. I am going because we make each other 
miserable, and you will be better without me. 
I leave you your children. They are a part of 
you; and in this soulless, frozen state it will 
cost me little pain. I shall put you and them 
away from my existence. Besides, I could not 
support them. I take nothing with me but my 
father’s birthday remembrance. Poor father! 
He little thought the use it would be put to! 
You can tell him any thing you like. I shall 
never see him to undeceive him. Let the world 
think what it will; only you have children who 
will share any reproach that may be cast upon 
their mother. I hope you will be happy. I 
would not have a hair of your head harmed, but 
I do not love you; you have crushed the feeling 
out.” 

I tied on my bonnet as quietly as if I had been 
going for a walk, when I laid my pen down upon 
this farewell, and wrapped a large warm shawl 
about me. My traveling-bag, with its little 
dressing-case—one of my wedding gifts it had 
been—hung near the window; and with this 
upon my arm I left the house, letting the little 
gate clash to behind me without so much as the 
looking back that transfixed the fugitive of old. 
I hoped that I should miss the children as I hur- 
ried to the landing, for my watch warned me 
that it was time for the boat which would bring 
Frederick on its return trip. But no, there they 
were, set like angels in my pathway to bid me 
turn back; but the mute warning was unheed- 
ed. Nannie had brought them to the water-side 
to see the ‘‘ pretty boat” go by, and looked at 
me in surprise as I came suddenly upon them. 

** Are you going to town, Miss Madeline?” 

‘¢ Yes, Nannie; I find I must. Take good 
care of the children.” 

Then such a pang as only the dying know in 
their farewells, for both their innocent faces were 
upraised to mine. 

‘Don’t go, mamma!” And Freddy caught 
at my dress in his petted, tyrannical way; and 
my baby—my dear, dear baby—stretched out 
her little arms toward me, and drew up her rosy 
mouth as I had taught her to do, trying all those 
days to surprise her father with a real kiss of 
welcome. 

Shame me, mothers who read this in your 
own happy homes, with your little ones playing 
about your feet! Iturned from them both, and 
sprang to the deck, impatient of the momentary 
delay. There was a rocking, surging motion as 
the boat received the little freight piled upon the 
wharf; a dull roaring in my brain as I looked 
down upon the seething water. But above the 
stir and trample of feet I heard that sweet coo- 
ing note as the little one clapped her hands, held 
high in her nurse’s arms to catch a last glimpse 
of mamma. I did not mean to look at them 
again, but that sound ‘‘ drew my face up like a 
call.” 

Now as I lay my pen aside until this mist 
blurring the paper before me shall have passed 





away, I see that loving face, so full of life and 
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eagerness, those arms stretched out to win me stood upa bridal party was entering the chancel, 


back. Oh, my child! 

The beggar upon the sidewalk wondered at | 
the unwonted alms the baby on her knee drew | 
from my purse in that weary time; and more | 
fortunate mothers questioned by look the eager 
wistfulness with which I watched ‘ their leap- | 
ing, dimpled treasures.’ | 

Dreary enough these two long years crept by. | 
Strange blanks, seeing now and then the old fa- | 
miliar names—‘* Army Intelligence” —circulat- 
ing through the public prints, a passing notice 
of my father’s arrival or departure from Wash- 
ington, or of my step-mother’s triumphs at some 
fashionable watering-place; that was all to re- 
mind me that I had once been called Madeline 
Lenox. The work of my hands prospered; 
for even Madame Myer’s dull brain recognized | 
my influence in drawing the more fashionable 
people that had become her customers, and fear- 
ing to lose me she had offered a partnership. I 
had no wants; and twice Frederick's yearly pay 
accumulated to my name, or the name under 
which I had forgotten my own. , 

One other echo of my old life: 

Among the new people drawn by the fame of | 
our establishment were the ladies from Fort | 
Braddock, the military post nearest to the town. 
A company of artillery was stationed there, but | 
I had no fear of recognition. I had never met 
with any of them, and so hungry was my heart 
at times for the smallest crumbs of intelligence, | 
that I waited upon them myself, and bore with 
their whims—often with their impertinence—to | 
glean them. 

For a time after I left my home I ceased to | 
pray; even such prayers as the reverence of 
childhood and the blind instincts of motherhood 
and wifehood had taught me. I knew no other | 
petitions. But these ceased. I could not turn | 
that way for comfort. The creed of forgiveness | 
repelled me when my outraged love and confi- | 
dence rose up; and when I yearned to commend | 
my children to God’s keeping, @ murmur of con- | 
science that would have ended in reproach had I 
listened, drove me from my knees. The void in | 
heaven and earth, the aching silence, ate into 
my life, and drove me after a time to the aid of | 
outward devotion. I hung a crucifix about my | 
neck; I fasted until my limbs trembled under | 
me; I kept painful vigils and observed weari- | 
some penances, seeking for rest that never came 
—for a peace that ever mocked me. 

I rose from my knees one morning in the little 
church which I frequented—the only one kept 
open for daily service. The dim light, the still- 
ness, the chanted psalms of penitence, filled my | 
soul with a vague reverential emotion that sooth- | 
ed, if it did not relieve the aching heart. I had | 
remained crouching down in my pew long after | 
the peaceful benediction had dispersed the con- | 
gregation. The future, of late, had begun to | 
appall me; such a trackless, shoreless waste, 
now that my bodily necessities were all assured; | 
and I had tried to pray for some hard duty to be | 
given me in which I might find rest. When I 


! 


|and I could not retreat without forcing my self 
upon them; so I stood still, and looked and list- 
, ened. 

‘¢ Poor victim!” I said, as I saw the light fig- 
ure enveloped in the lace of the flowing vail— 
‘*poor victim! crowned with flowers. What 
cares, what thralldom, what heartaches you are 
| pledging yourself to bear!” 

Yet when her sweet, tremulous voice took up 
the vow, I was compelled to listen — ‘“ Till 


| death us do part.” And what before death sign- 
jed the acquittal ?—‘* To obey him, serve him, 


love, honor, and keep him in sickness and in 
health, and forsaking all others, keep only unto 
him!” 

Ay, I answered the accusing spirit that con- 
fronted me in that stillness—not the messenger 
of peace that I had prayed for; but where is the 
human blindness that is ‘‘ answered according 
to its asking?” ‘‘ and if I have broken my vow, 


| Was it not rendered void long before by the un- 


faithful lips that put taunts for honor, and ac- 
cusations for the promised comfort and watch- 
fulness?” So I went upon my way, cherishing 
| my ‘‘ stony griefs” for that time. 

"The keen frosty air, the bright flush of autumn 
| leaves along the shaded streets, recalled to me 
the day I had turned away from my home two 


| years before. Oh, how my heart yearned to- 


ward my children! hungering for the sweet lips 
that never would be taught to say ‘* Mamma!” 
| for all the terror and the anguish that I had 
| borne for her dear life! And for the first time 
I allowed myself to linger over that day—-my 
husband’s love and sympathy—his nights of 
watchfulness when my life was endangered—the 


| cordials held to my lips, and the perfumes that 


brought back the life flickering out faintly—the 
rose laid upon my pillow when I slept—the am- 
ber and purple grapes that tempted me. Ah! 
and I drew a long, quivering breath as I came 
,out of that unshadowed past—had I not cast 
away a gift that I might have made all my own 
by patient wifely endurance ? 

But it was not my duty to remain if I did not 


| love him. 


That was the answer; and I knew of no call 
that could break the seal set upon the death- 
| slumber of a buried love. 


*¢Tt will be a sad thing for poor Lenox!” 

I had been waiting mechanically upon some 
strangers while these thoughts had been going 
through my mind; and the party from Fort 
Braddock had entered unnoticed. But now I 
| turned sharply, and my heart beat to suffocation. 

* Yes,” lightly. ‘* How lovely these fall rib- 
bons are, the very crimson of the maples! Did 
you ever meet him, or his wife?” 

‘Never; that was so queer. Drowned, you 
| know: stepped overboard by accident, and was 
not found for six weeks. Horrid! Could hardly 
be recognized— What a charming shade of 
; green! Qh, here is Mrs. Lewis. Just reach me 
that chenille straw with the green velvet. You 
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do have such lovely taste I really must compli- 
ment you.” 

‘*¢ How do I look in this imperial blue, Mrs. 
Ritchie? Do you think it will prove any thing 
serious these charges ?” 

‘*¢T’m afraid so—Oh very becoming; it’s just 
the thing with your complexion—court-martial, 
Joseph thinks ; and if so, it’s as bad as can be, 
Captain Bartlett told him. He saw quanti- 
ties of the 3d Artillery at Governor’s Island— 
very few Topogs—Captain Bartlett’s as gay as 
ever.” 

**T dare say—horrid man, but very fascinat- 
ing. Major Tighlman used to fidget because I 
would polka with him; but I always did like 
sinners, ha, ha!” 

And both laughed gayly where true women 
should have kept reproving stillness. 

But what was the danger that threatened 
Frederick? My mind scarcely left the question- 
ing I dared not give voice to; and my vivid im- 
agination supplied the suffering his sensitive na- 
ture would endure at even the suspicion of dis- 
honor. And then the arrest, the trial, the pub- 
lic scandal ; and if his cause was lost, what then ? 
All was gone; for he had no resource but his 
profession. It would be utter ruin. So the 
month passed on, and one day the questioning 
was answered. Here again the public prints 
were busy with the name they had taken up two 
years before. A court-martial had been con- 
vened at Baltimore to try Lieutenant Lenox for 
‘*conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man.” I knew as well as if I had been told the 
specifications that they were all false, and who 
had alleged them. I knew that Captain Bart- 
lett had instigated if he did not appear as the 
mover of the inquiry into my husband’s conduct. 
Colonel Craige was summoned, and young Man- 
deville. 'The charges must have arisen out of | 
our life at Fort Douglass, where Frederick had | 
been Quarter-master before Captain Bartlett was | 
ordered there. 

I could have staked my life on Frederick’s in- 
nocence. No one knew better than I how hon- 
orable, how high-minded he was in all things 
save one. It was this very straightforwardness 
and sincerity that wrought such abhorrence of the 
deception and trifling with which he had accused 
me. Unjust toward me he had been, but toward 
any other trust never. 

I was ever governed by quick impulses, as you 
have seen. I remembered Colonel Craige, in his 
genial kind-heartedness and uprightness of life, 
with such a character as becomes a touch-stone 
for all treachery and deceit, when once upon its 
guard ; and I thought only of suggesting the pos- 
sibility of a snare for an innocent man, and beg 








him to watch for it. I was so convinced that I 
could do this at once, that it did not occur to me 
to analyze my motives or consider my own) 
position until, after three days of rapid travel, | 
without rest, and almost without food, I was | 
shown into his presence. 
No wonder that he started to his feet with a 
strange bewilderment when I came full into the | 


light beneath which he was writing; for they 
thought I had been drowned, you know. 

**Mrs. Lenox! — surely it is Mrs. Lenox! 
Have you come from the dead ?” 

* No, Colonel Craige, from exile—that is all. 
It was my name. I have parted with it, though 
I have come here only for his sake.” 

‘¢ For his sake!” 

It was not a sneer, but spoken in a cold, in- 
credulous tone; and then he sat down again, 
placing a chair for me; and a hard, prejudging 
look settled over his grave face. 

**Yes, Imean it. He is falsely accused.” 

**That is what we desire to prove.” 

* But I know: it ; I know as well as if I saw 
the proof that it is Captain Bartlett’s work.” 

I saw his face change, and light up eagerly, 
as if it were no new thought. 

**T have heard him say often that he never 
forgot or forgave any one who had ever thwarted 
him, and so he has turned on Frederick.” 

** Mrs. Lenox, you forget, you must know as 
well as myself that it is not possible for me to 
see or listen to any private information that may 
bias my judgment. What you have to say would 
come with double weight, since you do not plead 
for ‘love’s sake.” You have wronged your hus- 
band far more deeply than it is in the power of 
an enemy to do. I will not ask you why you 
have made his life scarcely worth a defense. Poor 
girl”—and here his voice softened as he looked 
more kindly into my changed, worn face—‘‘ poor 
child, how bright and gay you were in your fa- 
ther’s house! Who would have looked for this ?” 

‘You were my father’s friend, Colonel Craige,” 
I said, catching eagerly at the recollection, ‘‘and 
you will not raise a hand to help his only child.” 

**To help you! Willingly, Madeline, so far 
as it is possible to do so. I would shield you as 
I would my own daughter from the very breath 
of the world; but I must know that you have 
never forfeited the reverence and protection all 
men owe to purity in woman.” 

I deserved it all for my rashness. I took the 
implied censure, patiently and humbly. 

**Colonel Craige, if your daughter’s offense 
had been resenting for herself an insult to her 
wifely purity, from the false friend of her hus- 
band, because she dared not cause the bloodshed 
demanded by a false code of honor, and then 
had to endure reproach as having allowed it— 
would you look upon her as an offender? I say 
it to you as I would to my own father. You 
know Captain Bartlett, and you know Frederick. 
Should I have made my husband a murderer? 
or signed his death-warrant myself?” 

‘¢Tt was a hard matter ;” and he leaned his 
head down upon his hands, forgetful for the mo- 
ment that I had forced the clew that I had de- 
sired him to follow into his hands. But I had 
accomplished my end, and it helped me to bear 
the womanly shame that this whole scene had 
humbled me with. ‘‘Yet you deserted your 
post in the face of duty,” he added, presently, 
and conscience echoed the sentence. 

The promise of shelter was well kept. But 
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for his thoughtfulness I should have exposed 
myself to comment, and no doubt to censure ; 
for I was tempted to turn reckless of the public 
opinion, that would have dealt hardly with me 
had I braved it. The town was filled with those 
who would have recognized me, but I kept to 
the seclusion my kind friend had provided for 
me, not even trusting myself to pass through 
the streets where I might have met my husband. 
The cold, stern inquiry of martial law went on 
with silent vigilance, turning against him the 
light of impartial justice, so far as men may 
judge; but so protracted, so harassing as it must 
have been to him, so burdened with anxious 
and distracting fears to me, as alone and power- 
less to help, since I had laid down my right to 
comfort, I watched and waited, and prayed. 

Yes, prayed, without self-deception to come 
between me and the past, for I saw that the very 
root of all this bitterness lay far back in the vain, 
trifling, wicked girlhood that had thrown the 
evil shadow of lightness upon my pure wedded 
life. And this had drawn upon me the insult 
which had blasted it. What else had kindled 
the fire of jealousy in that large true heart but 
the remembrance of these things, and the taunt- 
ing whisper of the tempter, ‘‘ What hath been 
may be.” Reproach ceased to go outward and 
justify my life, but turned toward the true centre 
and source of the evil in one long vigil of re- 
morse. 

When I opened the book of all consolation, I 
seemed only to find an echo of the voice that 
haunted me. 

“They that plow iniquity, and sow wicked- 
ness, shall reap the same.” 

My harvest was without scarceness. 

It was so long before I came to know what 
was offered in the forgiveness of Heaven held 
out to every offender. Perfect oblivion of the 
past! This was what I so greatly longed for; 
and its only human condition, reparation so far 
as our ability may reach. 

Restore the Eden my husband had delighted 
to picture in our early married life I could not, 
or even the happiness that watchful love might 
give in its daily ministrations. I could not hope 
that he would restore me to the place I had so 
rashly forfeited ; but I could surround him and 
his children with unseen influences of good. I 
could share with them through some secret chan- 
nel the fruit of my own industry, and thus re- 
lieve the necessities that were coming upon 
them. 

I had an object in life once more, a motive for 
redoubled exertion; and such dreams of a pos- 
sible future shortened those days of weary wait- 
ing. 


The trial was ended now. There was no 
longer the feverish prompting or temptation to 
snatch some passing glimpse of my husband. 
He had gone back to his post, to await in soli- 
tary inaction the result, which rumor already 
pronounced unfavorable. Still I hoped against 
hope, looking ever into my old friend’s face, when 





he came to say farewell, for some trace of assur- 
ance; though I knew he was sworn not to di- 
vulge the sentence I would have given so much 
to know. 

‘** How long must I wait ?” I said, despairing- 
ly. ‘‘ This suspense will kill me. So much bet- 
ter to know the worst at once. I have so many 
friends in Washington; can I do nothing there?” 

‘* Your father is doing all that could be done. 
He is using every effort. He believes in the in- 
nocence of Mr. Lenox as firmly as yourself.” 

How my heart went out toward my father for 
this unlooked-for interest, with more affection 
than I had ever felt for him before! But my 
new life colored all things. 

**You shall have the earliest possible intelli- 
gence.” 

And with this promise I stayed the eager crav- 
ing of the weary silence that followed. It came 
at last, before even the public announcement, 
and was all, and more, than I could have hoped. 
Above all was I comforted with the acknowledg- 
ment that the clew I had given had been uncon- 
sciously followed. Frederick’s name was cleared 
from every shadow of offense, and the same sen- 
tence conveyed the censure of the court on the 
instigator of all its proceedings—a censure that 
developed into graver charges, and eventually in 
the shame and ruin Captain Bartlett had purposed 
to bring upon an innocent man. My oracle had 
not spoken falsely ; for I had lived to see, ‘* They 
that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, shall reap 
the same.” 

I had not deserved to be made the messenger 
of the glad tidings; but when Colonel Craige 
said, ‘Go tell your husband, my child—for this 
will perhaps reach you before he hears of his ac- 
quittal—that he has come out unscathed, and 
that you were the successful advocate”—when 
my heart yearned so inexpressibly to comfort 
him—how could I deny myself longer? I did 
not even wait to realize the joyful truth fully, 
only to send upward ‘‘a song of thanksgiving,” 
and then set my face toward the home I had 
abandoned. 

It was a short, dreary December day, so cold 
that the river was filled with floating ice, and 
the regular journeys of the boat which I so well 
remembered were for the time suspended. But 
the barge from the fort would cross to the oppo- 
site bank of the river—twenty long miles from 
town—even in the face of such obstacles, though 
I could scarcely chance to meet it there. Still I 
set out at once; the more hope that the mail 
had been delayed, and I should be first with the 
good news. 

The ground was furrowed by the frost, the 
wheels rattling noisily along an almost deserted 
country road, where not even the kine strayed 
abroad, and the gray fences, bleached by wind 
and rain, stretched along interminably. How 
forbidding the ashen sky, and the sickly sunlight 
struggling through! There was no comfort in 
the face of the heavens or the earth to the soli- 
tary, downcast man I was hastening toward. 
But I bore it to him! 
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Faster—faster! Oh, how the horses lagged, 
and the driver resented my perpetual urging! 
Apathy and self-control had both left me. I 
could not have checked the rush of desire to see 
those dear faces again, had I been the veriest 
outcast upon earth. They rose up before me as 
the day darkened—not changed or faded; my 
husband’s as he parted from me, looking down 
with a chiding tenderness for my strange fancies, 
and kissing my lips again and again as I clung 
to him; my boy’s, flushed with health, and full 
of the resolute will that resisted Nannie’s lax dis- 
cipline ; my baby—baby still—uttering her fond- 
ness only by inarticulate murmurs and by those 
shy, fond glances. I only asked to see them all 
once more before I turned back into the desert 
I had chosen to wander in. 

It was quite dark before we reached the land- 
ing, and the river rolled black and turbid, full 
of floating ice, an impassable barrier, cutting off 
my goal, At any other moment it would have 
turned me back, full of cowardly fears; but now 
I begged and implored the fishermen, whose 
boats were drawn up from the fury of a threat- 
ening storm, to cross the low, angry swell, . 
ising them food and shelter on the other side. 
think I should have gone mad to have waite | 
there until morning—so near, yet hopelessly sep 
arated. Entreaties were of no avail, nor prom- 
ises; but gold tempted them, to the peril of their | 
lives theysaid. I did not care; I knew that we 
should outlive the storm. It met us midway in | 
the channel, floating for a time almost helplessly > 
threatened by every way, while masses of crash- | 
ing ice rushed by, and the black waves whirled | 
and boiled and ‘covered us with driving spray. 
But they did not bury us—for the men toiled for 
their lives, while I cowered before the drenching 
surf, remembering whose will alone could give 
them power against us. 

So dark, so silent—only the rushing of the 
water and the wailing of the wind among the | 
willows that lined the shore. For a moment I 
lost all clew to where I stood, though it was a | 
blessing to feel the firm land beneath me; and | 
then a faint, distant light told me where to guide | 
my steps. 

Sadly dim and cheerless it was, instead of the 
warm hospitable blaze which once had shone 
from those very windows—cheerless as the hearth 
on which it flickered, sending up now and then 
a stronger flame, but dying down almost to dark- 
ness. I found the gate at last, and closed it | 
noiselessly behind me. For the first time a sick- 
ening apprehension came — now that I was so | 
near what lay before me. Sometimes I had 
dreamed that I stood close as this to my own 
threshold, but an inevitable fate had chained me 
there. The curtains were undrawn; there was 
no one to intrude. The fire flashed up as I drew | 
near, and revealed the room, the round table, so 
bright of old with its crimson cloth, and books | 
and work and household lamp, now empty, save | 
for the crossed arms and the dear head they pil- | 
lowed. Such hopeless despondency! The bow- 
ed form, once so manly and elastic—the covered | 





| 


| 


face—I read it all. How weary and worn was 
that desolate heart, by that desolate hearth! 

My footsteps did not startle Frederick. Had 
I not seen him thus I should have met him with 
the reserve that became my condition ; but know- 
ing only too well all the dejection and the drear- 
iness that bowed him down, I thought only of 
comforting him, not once of myself, or how he 
would receive me. I bent over him, and drew 
his head upon my bosom. I smoothed those tan- 
gled ‘and disordered locks with both my hands, 
and showered kisses upon them and tears, and 
murmured exclamations of pity and of soothing, 
as a mother comforts her child. 

After the first wild start he lay there, without 
a word, only twining his arms about my waist, 
and sobbing in long convulsive throes, such as a 
man seldom gives way to, save by the coffin and 
the grave. 

I knew then that I was forgiven and believed, 
and restored without ihe asking, quite as well 
as when he tried to comfort me, long after mid- 
night, long after we had told each other all; 
for my punishment had overtaken me—I had 
gone to my children, and my baby’s cot was 
empty. 

I can write, but not speak of it even now; for 
|to a mother’s natural grief there was a bitter 
| Teproach added that no words could give voice 
to--a silent wailing that steals in at times upon 
my brightest hours, that is not hushed to-day 


| though my sons and my daughters have grown 


up around me. [I still see that loving, eager 
face—those little arms stretched out before me— 
| and I know that when I turned away from them, 
| for a time, my guerdian angel left me. 





A FISH STORY. 


M* friend Jones is a naturalist; that is to 
s\ say, he has made the fish, the birds, the 
trees, and, in fact, all of Nature’s handiwork his 
especial study, and can tell you tales of the for- 
| est and the field that would not only surprise my 
| fellow-townsmen, as they have often surprised 
me, but more especially the dwellers among these 
unheeded wonders themselves. 

As for myself, I am what is called ‘‘a prom- 
ising young merchant,” and, having been born 
and bred in the country, I have found it difficult 


| to bring my mind to like the amusements of the 
| metropolis. My tastes, notwithstanding a resi- 


dence of some five years in the city, still remain 
decidedly rural; so that, whenever I can snatch 
a day from my store life, I ‘‘fly on the wings of” 
a rail-car or steamboat to some rural district 
where my earlier days were spent, and, armed 
with either a gun or a fishing-rod, I proceed to 


| punish the feathered or finny tribes that fall in 


my way. Thus, for a day at least, I am obliv- 
| ious of dollars and cents, and wash out the city 
| dust with country air. On some of these excur- 
sions I have persuaded Jones to accompany me; 
and I like to have him with me, for, though he 
knows very little about handling a fowlirig-piece 
or a fishing-rod, I always find his talk amusing 
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when we are quietly resting after a day’s tramp | ever he had a chance, so that I was compelled to 
in the sun. | form a sort of harbor for them of stones and 
Often, when thus resting in the shade of some | plants, into which they could retire from the 
“‘ spreading chestnut-tree,” after a sunny walk | fury of their ruthless tormentor, leaving him 
in search of game, I have turned to Jones and | ‘monarch of all he surveyed.’ I would often 
said, ‘‘ Now, Jones, old boy, for some of your | present my finger to him, and I can tell you that 
scientific stories!” and he has taken his text | his bites were by no means insignificant. Sun- 
from either the bird I had just bagged or the tree | fish are not very easy to keep in confinement, 
that sheltered us, and told me of the wonders | however, for, though ‘I have always given mine 
hidden, to all but the eye of the naturalist, pyc plenty of food, they ‘ withered, sank, and died,’ 
in the feathers of the one or the branches of the | from some disease, I suspect, which a large space 
other; and I have answered, that the study of | to move about in would prevent the appearance 
natural history is a truly noble pursuit, and | of. 
**none are so blind as those that will not see.”| ‘‘The sun-fish builds a nest, in which to de- 
The book of nature is spread open before us all, | posit its eggs, in the gravel, which it watches 
and we have only to turn to its pages and read | continually with extreme vigilance, and can not 
to comprehend, to wonder, and adore. be persuaded to leave it, even for food. It is 
One day last summer I sent for Jones to know | sometimes called the ‘ American carp,’ and has, 
if he would accompany me on one of my usual for a scientific name, that of Pomotis vulgaris. 
trips along the banks of the pleasant little stream | Our cousinsin Massachusetts call this fish ‘bream,’ 
surnamed the Bronx—that beautiful brook (it | but it is totally distinct from the European fish 
can not be called a river in this land of the Mis- | which bears that name. A still more beautiful 
sissippi) which the poet has sung in his charmed | fish, perhaps, is the other New York species of 
verses, and by whose side so many of us have | sun-fish, called the ‘black-eared,’ or Pomotis 
spent ‘‘hours of idleness;” and even now we | apendir. It is much smaller, and semi-trans- 





murmur, with poor Drake, parent. It is destitute of the scarlet gill spot, 

“Yet I will look upon thy face again, and is to be found associated with the larger spe- 
My own romantic Bronx, and it will be cies in ponds, streams, and mill-dams.” 

A face more pleasant than the face of men. I am astonished to learn that a fish builds a 


Thy waves are old companions—I shall see 
A well-remembered form in each old tree, 
And hear a voice long loved in thy wild minstrelsy.” 


nest, and am anxious to know what it looks like. 
He proceeds to enlighten me on that subject. 

**Did you ever, when you were a boy, catch 

After making a few necessary preparations we | a little fish that goes by the names of Stickleback, 
proceeded to our destination. How we got there, | Prickleback, Robins, Banstickle, Sharplin, Tit- 
and how many fish I caught, I do not intend to | tleback, and a few others ?” 
relate, my business being with a conversation **T have done so.” 
that took place ‘‘under the shade of melancholy ** Well, he builds a nest as well as the sun- 
boughs,” at about two o’clock in the afternoon. | fish, and cne more perfect in form ; for that of the 
I will mention, en passant, that Jones did not | sun-fish is merely an excavation in the gravel, 
succeed in securing one solitary fish, as he had| while that of the stickleback is built of sticks 
sadly neglected to attend to his line, but had fol-| and weeds interlaced. I say he builds a nest 
lowed his usual propensity of wandering about, | advisedly, for it is the male that is the worker, 
searching for and picking up any object of natu- | not only constructing the habitation but taking 
ral history that attracted his attention. charge of the eggs also.” 

At two o’clock, as I have before mentioned, I open my eyes ard utter an ejaculation which 
we rested under a large tree, and throwing our- | sounds very much like “Do tell!” Jones locks 
selves at length along the grass, began to talk, | pleased. 
or rather Jones talked and I listened. His dis-| ‘* The mode of building the nest is extremely 
course was to the following effect : | interesting, and, as almost every one who has 

‘*That was a fine sun-fish you caught by the | kept these little creatures in an aquarium has 
bridge, Smith, and when you have taken it home | seen the operation, I can describe it to you with 
you will have it cooked, and, eating it, will think | ease and certainty. The male fish begins by 
no more of it ; and yet the sun-fish, or ‘ pumpkin- | collecting portions of weed, sticks, and such like 
seed,’ as that ragged urchin called it, has an in-| matters, in his mouth, and carries them to some 
terest:attached to it in my eyes that any cooking | secluded corner, where he proceeds to arrange 
can not heighten. All fresh-water fish are poor | them in the form of a short tube open at both 
in flavor, in my opinion, and the sun-fish is no} ends. When he has fashioned it to his taste he 
more savory than the other carp, to which fam-| looks about for his mate and allures her to the 
ily it belongs. Look at his graceful form, his| new abode. Here she spawns, and, her portion 
brilliant scales, reflecting all the colors of the| of the business being completed, retires. The 
rainbow as he glides slowly and majestically by, | gentleman now takes charge of the eggs and 
his varied tints heightened by the spot on his| drives all intruders away ; for the eggs as well as 
gills, which is black edged with scarlet. He is| the young are dainty bits, and are immensely 
a ferocious fish, and one I kept for some months | enjoyed by other fish when they are lucky enough 
once, in an aquarium, would let my poor gold-| to secure them. When the young appear the 
fish have no peace, snapping at their tails when-} father still takes charge of them, often attended 
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by the mother. It has been said that the stickle- 

back will devour its own young; but I doubt it, 

as they seem to be very fond of them, not as food 

but as offspring, from the care with which the | 
nest is watched and the young protected until | 
they are able to take care of themselves. A 

much larger fish than the stickleback will often | 
dash into a crowd of young ones and carry off 
many of them; but the parents, and more espe- | 
cially the father, with all his spines erect, will | 
fight to the last, as long as one of the brood is | 
left. If you wish to test the courage and tenac- 

ity of a stickleback, just tie a worm on to the end | 
of a string and drop it into a shoal of them. | 
When one of them seizes hold of the worm you | 
may lift him out of the water without his leav- | 
ing go of it. In fact, the stickleback is the 
bull-dog of a pond or aquarium, attacking fish 
several times its own size. We have four species 
of stickleback in New York State—they are the 
New York, the two, five, and many-spined stickle- 
back. 

‘* As the antipodes of the stickleback, both in 
appearance and demeanor, look at those little 
pigmy dace that are so plentiful in many of our 
streams and brooks. The dace is a sleek, smooth 
little creature, having the back light olive-green 
and the belly white, with a stripe of dark brown 
running down the side and over the nose, which 
gives it a comical appearance. These fish are 
extremely docile and easily tamed. I once had 
four of them that would come to the side of the 
tank when I tapped on the glass, and when I fed | 
them from my hand seemed rather to like being 
gently stroked. They died, poor fellows, all ex- 
cept one, of the slime—a disease which often at- 
tacks gold-fish, and for which I know of no cure. 

‘*T have made pets of many kinds of fish, and 
have generally found them very docile. The 
fierce sun-fish is the only one of our small species 
that I have not succeeded in taming. I had a 
minnow once who had been christened by some 
friend ‘ Minny,’ and an intelligent animal ‘ Min- 
ny’ was. He would come to the surface of the | 
water at my call, and always received his food of | 
worms or meat from my hand; but he went the | 
way of all fish at last, and I mourned over him | 
in silence. 

“* By-the-way, our minnow—or, as it is called | 
around New York, killie-fish—is not the same as 
the English fish which goes by that name, but 
belongs to an entirely different family. They 
are both small, and used as bait for larger fish. 
I have noticed a curious fact connected with our 
common killie-fish,and that is, that when it is 
frightened it loses a considerable part of its dark- 
gray color, and becomes of a silvery tint, but 
again acquiring the darker color if allowed to re- | 
main at rest for some time. I know of no other | 
fish that ‘ pales’ with fright.” } 

Jones asks me if I have ever kept gold-fish 
confined in a glass globe? I acknowledge that | 
1 have done so. | 

** And do you, O Smith,” Jones says, ‘‘ know 
that by so doing you were torturing the poor 
creatures, and slowly but surely killing them?” | 











At this I feel, am sure I look, alarmed, and 
want to know the reason why. 

‘*Then I will tell you,” proceeds Jones. ‘* All 
fish, as perhaps you are aware, breathe air as well 
as other living creatures. But they have no 
lungs, as have land animals, in which to revivify 
the blood by exposing it to the action of the ox- 
ygen in the atmosphere, or dissolved in the water. 
In the place of lungs they have gills. The water 
containing the air passes into the gills, and there 
is brought into contact with the blood, to which 
it imparts new life, by removing its carbon com- 
bined with the oxygen of the air. These go off 
in the form of carbonic acid gas—an extremely 
poisonous compound, which, if allowed to accu- 
mulate in the water, will, after a time, destroy 
all animal life therein.” 

I am afraid I look rather puzzled by this sci- 
entific mode of putting the case, and also alarm- 
ed at the appalling knowledge that I am doing 
the same thing as the fish, and aiding and abet- 
ting in the slow poisoning of my fellow-creat- 
ures. I therefore want to know why there is 
not a stop put to this wholesale slaughter. He 
heeds me not, and proceeds with his discourse : 

‘¢ Now when you confine half a dozen or more 
gold-fish in a globe of water scarcely large enough 
to turn around in, you compel them to become 
their own prisoners, and, though you give them 
fresh water every day, having been exposed to 
the action of the dread carbonic acid gas, for 
even one half hour, their health has been attack- 
ed. The debility increases, and they eventual- 
ly die before the proper period. Gold-fish never 
breed in globes, therefore they are not in a prop- 
er state of existence.” 

I look inquisitive, and for a while Jones yields 
to my supplicating look. I want to know how 
it is that there are any fish living ; or, if he comes 
to that, how there happens to be any animals 
living—how he lives himself? He proceeds to 
explain : 

*¢ All animals take into their lungs the gas 
oxyget, which exists mixed — not combined, 
mind you, but mixed—with the gas nitrogen in 
the atmosphere. This oxygen is used as a car- 
rier of a useless substance from the body, for 


| when it enters the lungs it unites with the car- 


bon presented to it in the blood, and, forming 
therewith carbonic acid gas, escapes at the 
mouth again. As this operation is continually 
going on, after a while all the oxygen would be 
converted into carbonic acid, and animals would 
die of suffocation. The Almighty has, however, 
provided for any such want, and plants have 


| been created. Plants take up the carbonic acid, 
| and appropriating the carbon to build up their tis- 


sues, give off the oxygen in a free state to be 
again breathed by animals. The carbon again 
makes its way back into the bodies of animals 
through the agency of plants; for though we 
should abjure all vegetable food and live entire- 
ly on beef and mutton, we shall still owe our 
food to plants; for the ox, the sheep, or, in fact, 
all animals we use as food, live on vegetable 
diet.” 
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J remark that all flesh is grass. 

** See! there goes an eel by; what a big fellow | 
he is! Most likely he is a denizen of New York 
bay, and has traveled all the way up here into 
this fresh-water stream, though he is naturally 
an inhabitant of salt water. Eels are, I believe, 
the toughest of fish. They will not only bear 
passing from salt to fresh water, but will travel | 
overland if the pond or stream in which they | 
have lived be dried up. They have been met in | 
some numbers, in warm weather, traveling in this 
manner, like snakes, for a considerable distance. 
Buckland tells an amusing story about some eels, | 
which is worth repeating. He says that ‘some 
four years ago I bought in Hungerford Market a 
quantity of small eels, and, taking them home, | 
placed them in a large tub; but they did not 
thrive, so I tied them up in a handkerchief, and 
transferred them to the Charing Cross basins. I 
heard no more of them till a friend ‘teldme of a | 
paragraph he had seen in a newspaper, stating 
that some good-sized eels had been found in the 
basins at Charing Cross, and that the newspaper 
correspondent accounted for their presence’ by 
supposing ‘‘ that they had escaped from the fish- | 
mongers’ shops at Hungerford Market, and had 
gone to the nearest water by instinct.” Now, | 
in the first place, this is not the nearest water— 
the Thames is nearer to the market than Char- | 
ing Cross. Next, imagine an eel escaping from | 
a fishmonger’s, crossing over the crowded Strand, | 
and climbing up the sides of the stone basins to| 
get into the water! I know that eels will trav- | 
el from place to place; but I much doubt their | 
ever taking such a journey as attributed to them | 
by the newspaper correspondent, who needed not | 
to have resorted to such an ingenious but impos- | 
sible theory had he seen me put the eels into the | 
basins some months before.’ 

**Eels are a favorite food among the Jews, 
and these people are said to be the best judges 
and cooks of fish in the world. They generally 
fry them in boiling sweet-oil. I have kept young 
eels as pets often, and have been much amused 
by their mode of eating. If you should ever 
have an aquarium let me recommend you not to 
attempt to keep eels in it, for I have found that 
even such small ones as are not more than two 
inches in length have an unpleasant habit of 
making away with the fresh-water snails. They 
exhibit a curious mode of tearing off a piece from 
the mollusks, which shows that they can not have 
very sharp teeth, or perhaps their young gums 
are tender. They will seize on a portion of the 
foot, for instance, which is projecting beyond the 
shell, and, making themselves perfectly rigid and 
perpendicular to the bottom of the tank, spin 
around with about the velocity of one hundred 
revolutions per minute, until they have wedged 
the snail between two stones, when the portion 
is torn off, and the eel—like his near relation of 
the land, the boa-constrictor—will lay himself at 
length at the bottom of the tank until the morsel 
has passed into his capacious stomach, when he 
will again attack the snail—although he will 





rather choose another living specimen; thus 


| seeming to destroy them from pure spite, and in 


revenge for his confinement, leaving their car- 
casses to decay and upset the economy of our 
well-balanced collection. It is for this reason 
I assert that they are unfit for the fresh-water 


| aquarium, 


‘¢ This characteristic of eels reminds me of a 
curious performance peculiar to the pipe-fish, and 
of which Mr. Hibberd gives an excellent descrip- 
tion. As most likely you have not met with it, 
I will relate it toyou. He says, ‘I am very par- 
tial to pipe-fishes—not for their activity, for 
they are lazy, dreaming creatures, but for their 
queer performances; they are the antipodean 
acrobats of the aquarium. They sink slowly 
down to the bottom, and there poise themselves 
in perpendicular attitudes, remaining motionless 
for several minutes, either on the tail or on the 


, head, after the fashion of an ‘‘ India-rubber broth- 


er.” Indeed they assume every possible attitude 
except the horizontal one; and, like the buffoons 
on the human stage, get laughed at for their 
pains. The other day I was amused to see a fine 
specimen of Syngnathus acus proceed slowly and 
solemnly, fluttering as he went his useless dorsal 
fin, and dropping his head beside a waving frond 
of Rhodymenia, left his tail to swing over till he 
brought himself to an angle of about forty de- 
grees, where he remained for several minutes im- 
movable, like one of the brothers Seigrist thrust- 
ing himself out from da perche. Will M. Sci- 
grist stand head downward on the floor of Drury 
Lane, and poise himself unsupported at forty 
degrees, and then, swinging his body to and fro, 
bring kimself head upward to a similar angle? 
I commend the pipe-fish’s performance to the 
whole tribe of mountebanks as a great hit, if 
they can accomplish it!’ 

‘¢ The mention of these ‘ hideous pipe-fishes,’ 
as Mr. Gosse terms them, reminds me of a near 
relation of theirs, and that is the Hudson River 
sea-horse; or, to speak scientifically, the Hippo- 
campus Hudsonius. Tt resembles our little friends 
the sticklebacks, in having no scales on its body; 
but, instead, a hard case formed of plates, consti- 
tuting a safe defensive armor. It is not, how- 
ever, I believe, as p:_aacious as the stickleback, 
and is unarmed—unlike those little creatures, 
whose spines are by no means weapons to be de- 
spised, as you will find, to your cost, if you at- 
tempt to catch one in your hand. The sea-horse 
is small, about three inches long, and is not un- 
common in the Hudson River, especially in such 
places as Fishkill Creek, where it is found among 
the water-grasses, which it seizes with its pre- 
hensile tail, and, thus fixed, darts at its prey, 
which it seldom fails to catch. It has a head 
somewhat of the form of that of a horse—hence 
its name. 

‘Mr. Pell, in his interesting discourse on fish, 
read last year before the Farmers’ Club, in this 
city, says that he has known eels to live five days 
in a grass meadow, and, when returned to the 
water, swim with their usual rapidity. He also 
says that he has placed them one hundred yards 
from the pond, and found they would invariably 
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turn toward the water, and make their way to 
the nearest point, evincing a strong migratory 
instinct. He mentions eels weighing thirteen 
pounds as having been caught in New York har- 
bor. 

‘¢ Speaking of eels, did you ever see an elec- 
trical eel ?” 

**T never did.” 

‘*¢*But you have heard of it, of course, and will 
not object to my making a few remarks on it. 
It is scientifically called the Gymnotus, and the 
venerable Humboldt gives an interesting account 
of it. He found these creatures in the Rio Col- 
orado, and several other streams which cross the 
missions of the Chayma Indians. The natives 
frequently feel the electrical shocks when bath- 
ing in the waters, and every amphibious animal 
seems to have an intuitive fear in approaching 
the pools which they inhabit. The alligator is 
stunned before he can wound them; and it was 
even necessary to change the direction of a road 
near Urituca, because these electrical eels were so 
numerous in one river that they every year kill- 
ed a great number of mules of burden as they 


forded the water. The manner in which the | 


Baron procured specimens for examination is a 
curious instance of their power. It was neces- 
sary to procure them without injury ; and, after 
resorting to different expedients, ‘the Indians 
told us they would fish with horses. We found 
it difficult to form an idea of this extraordinary 
manner of fishing; but we soon saw our guides 
return from the savanna, which they had been 
scouring for wild horses and mules. They 
brought about thirty with them, which they 
forced to enter the pool. The extraordinary 
noise caused by the horses’ hoofs makes the fish 
issue from the sand, and excites them to com- 
bat. These yellowish and livid eels, resembling 
large aquatic serpents, swim on the surface of 
the water, and crowd under the bellies of the 
horses and mules. A contest between animals 
of so different organization furnishes a very 
striking spectacle. The Indians, provided with 
harpoons and long slender reeds, surronnd the 
pool closely, and some climb upon the trees, the 
branches of which extend horizontally over the 
surface of the water. By their wild cries and 
length of their reeds they prevent the horses from 
running away and reaching the bank of the pool. 
The eels, stunned by the noise, defend them- 


selves by repeated discharges of their electric | 
batteries. During a long time they seem to| 


prove victorious. Several horses sink beneath 
the violence of their invisible strokes, which 
they receive on all sides, in organs the most es- 
sential to life; and, stunned by the force and 
frequency of the blows, disappear under the wa- 
ter. Others, panting, with mane erect, and 
haggard eyes expressing anguish, rouse them- 
selves, and endeavor to flee from the storm by 
which they are overtaken. They are driven 


back by the Indians into the middle of the wa- | 


ter ; but a small number succeed in eluding the 
active vigilance of the fishermen. These regain 
the shore, stumbling at every step, and stretch 


| themselves on the sand, exhausted with fatigue, 
| and their limbs benumbed by the electric strokes 
of the Gymnoti. 

***Tn less than five minutes two horses were 
drowned. The eel being five feet long, and 
pressing itself against the belly of the horses, 
makes a discharge along the whole extent of its 
electric organ. It attacks at once the heartethe 
intestines, and the plexus of abdominal nerves. 
We had little doubt the fishing would terminate 
by killing successively all the animals engaged ; 
but, by degrees, the impetuosity of this unequal 
contest diminished, and the wearied Gymnoti 
dispersed.’ 

‘¢ Eels were supposed to have no scales on 
their bodies; but Dr. Buckland discovered that 
they are very minute, and have diffused over 
them a slimy mucus, and, being concealed, they 
are admirably adapted for the mode of life of 
these creatures, which consists of imbedding 
themselves in mud, or penetrating under stones 
and rock. 

** Nearly related to the eels is the Mud-fish of 
the River Gambia. 

‘*Never heard of him? Well, I'll tell you 
something of him. A certain Captain Cham- 
berlain took over with him to England three 
balls of hard mud, which he presented to the 
Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham. When 
these mud balls were put into water they broke 
up, and inside were scen membrancous sacs 
which opened to let out three curious animals, 
which at first sight appeared to be water-lizards, 
only having instead of legs four curious mem- 
bers more like tails, but by means of which they 
propelled themselves through the water after the 
manner of fish. They had lain inclosed in their 
mud prisons for eight months, so that when they 
were liberated you may suppose that they were 
hungry, and did full justice to the meal of worms 
and insects that was placed before them. The 
longest was sixteen inches in length; and for a 
long time they were supposed not to be fish in 
spite cf their mode of progression. Professor 
Owen, however, decided that they were fish 
from certain peculiarities, and called them by 
the name of Lepidosirca annectans. This creat- 
ure is of a rather graceful form and a mud color, 
having its greenish chocolate sides well set off 
by numerous elegantly-arranged lines, and some 
| well-defined leopard-like spots and—” 

Jones is here interrupted by a strange noise 
coming apparently from near by, and, on turn- 


| ing, finds I am asleep! 





LITTLE BROTHER. 
IN THREE PARTS.—IL A BOY TOO LITTLE. 


| HE next morning, at nine o’clock, Mr. 
| Jones—having finished his omelet, rolls, 
| and coffee, kissed his wife and daughter, and en- 
tered his Raglan like a brave man investing a 
small town all by himself—stood on his front- 
| door steps, waiting for a stage. A ruddy glow 
| suffused his wholesome, energetic face; the morn- 
| ing was cheerful and warm all around him; the 
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fine stone pavement, every where fresh from its| With a heart mellowed by the golden suffusion 
morning libation at the hands of hose-holding | of the morning, the immense Raglan clasped its 
footmen of opulent families; the air was clear, | little son in its arms; and the good-humored, 
and all the purer for being mingled with pleasant | | Tosy mouth of the broker above exclaimed, with 
suspicions of Liverpool coal smoke; instead of | a hurried kiss on little Mischief’s Spitzenberg 
the morning birds which warbled far up in coun- | cheeks, 

try woods, the stronger-voiced, but none less| ‘‘ I am going to make bread for my dear little 
sweet, melodious sweeps poured their matin lay | boy! Whist! Hello, stage!” And Mr. Jones 
along the street as far as ear could hear, echoed } the next moment was climbing into the writhing 
back by portly free-stone fronts that, in lieu of | mass of morning-paper-reading business-men 
hills and crags, stood bathed in the golden flush | who, through much tribulation to ribs and toes, 
of the early sun-glory. Now and then a per-| were jolting down town. 

son with Hebrew features trudged by, with a| ‘‘ Going to make bread for his dear little boy?” 


narrow slat-box strapped upon his back, utter- | 


ing a single mournful dove-note, which might 
be variously construed as meaning that, by his 
aid, there could be “glass put in,” or that he 


carried some choice comestible called “ glass | 


pudding,” and pleasantly toning with this pensive 
cry the joyous music of the morning. All was 
calculated to inspire a man who had just had his 
breakfast with the most benevolent emotions. 


Such city mornings confirm cockneyism. _I do | 


Master Augustus stood on the door-step until the 
stage went out of sight around the St. Germain, 
pondering these paternal words. In spite of 
what Mr. W. Cowper has seen fit to remark in 
derogation of 
| “*The child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
The story of a Cock and Bull,” 
I must stick up for the opinion that childhood is 
an age of literal interpretation. Cream-tarts, at 


not wonder that it is hard for gentlemen to get | seven years old, mean nothing more nor less than 
out of town, when there is such an air of civil- | cream-tarts—just so much flour, sugar, vanilla, 
ization and nature mingled beiore his very fa ace— | and whip—and not an allegory of any kind what- 
that birds and rivulets and dewy meads seem mere | soever. So that the more Master Augustus re- 
fanciful superfluities of life—and the country | flected, the more did the image suggest itself to 


means littler rooms, damper sheets, vulgarer peo- 


ple, and coarser fare than he has at home. When | 


the country means Potter County, Pennsylvania, 
or White Lake, in Sullivan, a deer coming down 
the runway before the mouthing dogs, and your- 
self lying at the bottom with a trusty rifle ; when 
it means a yacht on the Hudson, off Fire Island, 
or on the waters around Cape Cod; when it means 
John Brown’s Tract, or the Adirondacks, or the 


Green Mountains, with one of Crook’s best rods, | 


two spare limber tips, a book of flies, and, better 
yet—with an apology to the shade of Herbert— 
a tin box with culldnder lid full of active ground- 
worms —then the country is something to be 
sighed for, set store by, and traveled toward, 
via the very first lumber-wagon that can be ob- 
tained at the wildest point of tangency which 
Man’s railroads make with Heaven’s woods. But 
between New York and any country which means 
something short of these there is no choice worth 


a toss-up—except in favor of Gotham. And, | 
alas! who can get to these with a fashionable | 


family? Who can persuade his wife and daugh- 
ters to camp out with him? Nobody—since the 
old Hebrew times, when, with all their wives and 
their little ones, Israel's gentlemen bade adieu 


to the brick of the city, and went out for a day’s | 


merry-making that stretched through a season 
of forty years. 

By this time the stage is within a block of Mr. 
Jones’s kerb. He is getting ready to point his 
finger at it when the door opens behind him, and 


Master Augustus—just risen, red and triumph- | 


ant, from his morning bed of martyrdom, the 
bath-tub; his morning crown of martyrdom, 
the comb—leaps out and grasps him by the 
skirts. 

‘¢ Where are you going, my dear papa ?” 


him of the burly, fatherly figure, denuded of the 
Raglan, standing—with sleeves rolled up, a white 
/smirch on each cheek, and whiskers well pow- 
dered—over a gigantic bread-trough, kneading 
with pugilistic earnestness a glutinous mass of 
the veritable staff of life for the beloved family. 
On little Mischief’s mind the first idea of what 
his father did down town was now dawning. He 
made bread for his little boy. 

Augustus shut the docr and went into the 
house. A greater antipathy than usual to words 
of three syllables came over him; he threw the 
spelling-book under the bed; yet there was a 
| restless craving in his soul which was not satis- 
fied by nine-pins, and the young voluptuary found 
only anaching void in his box of builders’-blocks. 
He had caught a glimpse of more elevated hap- 
piness than was ever dreamed of before, and that 
portion of the world which had hitherto satisfied 
him was now hollow and unreal. 

He descended to the kitchen. He marched 
up to his former terror, the cook, a fierce Welsh- 
| woman, whose habitual aspect toward a fiery 
' range had given her cheeks a permanent rouge, 
| sanguinary to look upon; and who had, at an 
| early period of her engagement with the family, 
relieved herself of Master Augustus’s onerous ac- 
| quaintance by informing him that the reason of 
her leaving her last place was the dissatisfaction 
| of the lady at having her bad little boy chopped 
| up into a hash one day. But emboldened by the 
| consciousness of a high aim, Master Augustus 
advanced three steps into this formidable person’s 
domain, and in a meek but firm voice requested 
to be allowed to make bread. This praiseworthy 
demand being met by no more encouraging re- 
ciprocation than the frenzied charge upon him of 
| the red-faced woman with a large rolling-pin, the 
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boy retreated discomfited, and sought his mother 
in the sitting-room. 

‘*Mamma,” said he, eagerly, ‘‘don’t you 
want me to be like papa?” 

**Yes, my son. If you grow up and become 
such a man as he is I shall be very happy.” 

“ Well, I want to be like him too. He’s gone 
down town to make bread for his little boy; and 
that nasty cook won’t let me do it in the kitch- 
en. Can I do it up here?” 

Mrs. Jones laughed. But she had an invent- 
ive genius, and was pleased with any direction 
which Augustus’s inquiries took, diverging from 
that broad road so much dreaded of mothers— 
mischief. So, in a few moments she improvised | 
a baker’s apparatus for her son, giving him an 
old valise for his kneading-trough, two or three 
pillows for dough, an empty sand-box for a 
dredger, and a couple of unoccupied shelves in 
a clothes-press for his oven. Secing him sedate- | 
ly arrayed for work with one of her white aprons 
pinned around his neck, and his little blouse- 
sleeves tucked up to his shoulders, she returned 
to her writing-desk, secure, as she thought, of 
at least ten minutes’ undisturbed attention to the 
letter she was busy with. 

Master Augustus had worked away at his 
trade with such laudable assiduity as would have 
raised him to the side of Ephraim Treadwell— 
had made a dozen batches of pillow-bread and 
baked them, and made them over and baked 
them again, when he began to feel that some- 
thing was wanting to his happiness. There was 
a lack of verisimilitude about pillows—they did 
not brown nicely—and he felt he was playing 
bake after all. Still he was a good boy, and 
did not trouble his mother with requests for any 
new suggestions. 

In fact, Augustus was so quiet that, after the 
quarter of an hour which Mrs. Jones had count- 
ed on had flown by—and another quarter after 
that—she looked up from her writing-desk of her 
own accord, to see what miracle had caused this 
unparalleled peacefulness. To her surprise Au- 
gustus was gone. The last batch lay in the va- 
lise unkneaded, the sand-box dredger was on 
the floor, her white apron hung on the back of 
the chair, and baking-day was evidently over. 
The mother went to the top of the stairs and 
called, ‘‘ Augustus! Au-gus-tus!” No answer 
was returned. She looked down at the hat- 
stand—the little wide-awake, like the Panjan- 
drum ‘‘ with the little round button at the top,” 
was not on any of the pegs. Perhaps the child 
was on the front balcony, engaged in his favorite 
amusement of letting miners down a shaft—per- 
formed with two cats, a basket, a piece of string, 
and the front area. She looked out of the win- 
dow—no Augustus visible. And then thethought 
struck her that the naughty little boy had gone 
out to play in the street with other naughty lit- 
tle boys, contrary to her express command, and 
to the manifest violation of the fifth command- 
ment and his clean trowsers. His having stolen 
away so quietly from the sitting-room certainly 





Johnson appeared. ‘*Go out,” said his mistress, 
‘‘and look up and down the street for Master 
Augustus. When you find him say that I want 
to see him directly.” Johnson obeyed; and 
Mrs. Jones sat down at her writing-desk again, 
with a sad maternal sigh. 

She had finished and was sealing another let- 
ter when Johnson knocked again at the sitting- 
room door. 

‘Come in! Well, have you only just found 
Master Augustus ?” 

‘*No, mistress; hi ’aven’t honly just found 

‘im; hi honly just ’aven’t found him hat all, 
ma’am. Hi’ve been hup hand down street hin 
hevery direction, hand looked hevery where with 
hall my heyes, hand hi’ve hasked hevery body 
hif nobody ’ain’t seen nothink of no such young 
gentleman nowheres, and nobody ’ain’t. Hif 
there vos somebody with a bell ere has there his 
in the hold country, somethink might be done, 
but—” 
Here, at the end of the catalogue of familiar 
means, Johnson, like most routine-trained En- 
glishmen, came to a dead halt, invention being 
in its embryo stages with him; and at the same 
moment Mrs. Jones’s heart stopped also, and the 
blood forsook her face. 

**Oh, Johnson! you don’t mean to say you 
think Master Augustus is dst !” 

‘*Hi can’t say, ma’am. ’E might be; then 
’e mightn’t. Children his different: sometimes 
they his; sometimes they hisn’t. Shall I call 
the perlice, ma’am ?” 

‘The perlice’—which, to be nationally big- 
oted again, is the British sovereign remedy and 
veritable Morrison’s pill for every social distress, 
from the hissing of a Puseyite intoner down to 
the settlement of canine difference of opinion in 
an alley—did not strike Mrs. Jones favorably. 
She did not like to appear arresting the poor lit- 
tle fellow—which was the only use she knew for 
those estimable citizens in blue, now led to vic- 
tory by Mr. Pillsbury. She had the idea that 
it would make him feel like a rascal, which she 
eccentrically considered the front door to being 
one. So she asked— 

‘*Ts Miss Jones in, do you know, Johnson?” 

** No, ma’am; she went out ’arf ’n hour ago, 
ma’am.” 

** Ah!” said Mrs. Jones; ‘very likely Mas- 
ter Augustus may have persuaded her to take 
him with her. Nothing more for the present, 
Johnson; only wait in the kitchen—don’t go 
out; I may ring for you again.” 

Mrs. Jones knew she was deceiving herself. 
It was not very likely that any amount of persua- 
sion from the lips of the most honey-mouthed 
orator could have induced Kate to take Master 
Augustus down town with her under the most 
favorable circumstances of resplendent bib, tuck- 
er, and behavior; and nothing short of an Ara- 
bian Nights imagination could have pictured that 
event taking place under the conditions of the 
play-day suit and style of manners in which he 
had been invested when his mother last saw him. 





looked like it. Mrs. Jones rang the bell, and 
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Still, all that was most, motherly in the mother 
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clung to the hypothesis as the sole alternative to 
wringing of hands, utter dying down of heart, 
and that dreadful dissyllable in a city’s vocabu- 
lary—‘* Child Lost !” 

Probably Kate would be at home in an hour 
ortwo. Within that time Augustus might re- 
turn of his own accord—at the end of it Kate 
might bring him back. The mother would wait 
an hour longer before she let herself be alarmed. 
So she said. Yet how could she keep her prom- 
ise? She resumed her seat to write another let- 
ter. She set the “New York” down mechanic- 
ally at the top of the page; and before the date 
could follow it her mind was wandering through 
painful, misty mazes of speculation, her ear was 
listening to every roll of wheels or ring of foot- 
steps in the street. Then her eye grew faithless 
to the work before her; it was drawn by a re- 
sistless magnetism to the deserted bread-tray ; 
it was fixed there; and a cruel, motionless fog 
appeared to rise before it, out of which some- 
times the child’s image peered for a moment, 
kneading away quietly at the batch of pillows; 
and then, in its place, the dreadful absence of 
the child seemed taking a visible shape in the 
question, ‘‘ Will he ever stand there again ?” 
She shut her desk, walked restlessly across the 
room, opened a closet door as if he might be hid- 
den there, the little Mischief! then came back 
to the window, lifted the sash and peered long- 
sightedly up and down the street, with a wistful 
hope of being surprised by his far-off voice or 
figure. Then she sat down again, resolutely 
saying to herself, ‘‘I will not be alarmed!” The 
very earnestness of the resolution alarmed her 
all the more. She left her room, mounted to 
the garret, searched its crannies, descended to 
the basement and. the cellar, with all the serv- 
ants following her, and carrying out their pe- 
culiar ideas of being helpful by holding candles 
where there was plenty of light, and saying, ‘‘Oh 
dear!” and “ Bless my soul!” like responses in 
aservice. She sought behind barrels and boxes 
and bins for the boy who was not there. Then 
the back yard was ransacked, as if it had been a 
very Titanic labyrinth, instead of a small, frank- 
faced open space, without a hole where an errant 
cat could hide itself; then every room and closet 
in the first and second stories was invaded, to its 
very wainscot crevices. And thus the mother 
spent the hour in which she would not be alarm- 
ed until Kate got home. 

At last that young lady came back. She had 
been to Stewart’s and to Thompson’s. I write 
that last word with a tear trickling from my nib 
tributary to departed worth. Thompson’s, the 
extinct but not the forgotten! And of course 


Augustus had not been with her. She calmed | 
her mother, assured her that it was only another | 


of that boy’s pranks, and without manifesting a 
heartless insouciance, still took his absence so cool- 
ly, and was so sure that he would be back pres- 
ently, that Mrs. Jones began to distrust her own 
fears and, for a time, was composed and hopeful. 

Let us see what has befallen the little brother. 
Growing dissatisfied with his pillow-bread, this 


young baker became irresistibly fascinated with 
the idea of going to see how his father made it. 
Watching his opportunity, when his mother was 
most absorbed in her letter, he slipped out of the 
sitting-room, down stairs, out of the house. Al- 
most all the way to the St. Germain he ran or 
skipped as fast as his little feet could carry him. 
He took this direction because it was that which 
he saw the paternal broker follow every morning 
—this gait, because, as I have noticed, it seems 
to jolt the conscience and keep it from crying 
‘Stop !”"—at least in little boys running away— 
with whom that organ bears the proportion to 
specimens taken from the mature individual of 
10:1. Perhaps even this little brother may 
grow up, under kindly fostering influences, to be 
a brisk Bear-Papa, making time sales of Michi- 
gan Southern, 600 shares more than there can 
be in any possible market, seller 30 days, and a 
very amiable man in his family and the church 
of which he’s a pew-holder. 

When Augustus came to the St. Germain, he 
stopped for a moment and looked up toward 
Worth’s monument, then down toward the stee- 
ple of Grace. For a moment he felt inclined to 
turn in the direction of the former—it was might- 
ily like a big granite chimney of some uncouth 
shop under ground—but just then one of the 
stages which his papa patronized came around 
the corner and took its way down town. This 
settled him, and he joined the great tide that sets 
to the bottom of the island. He was a sturdy 
little boy and walking did not easily tire him. 
After several alarms of voices calling behind him, 
which his fancy, always assisted by the organ we 
have before mentioned, kept shaping into ‘** Au- 
gustus, come back!” or something of the samo 
reproachful import—after numerous distant vis- 
ions of black whiskers and big Raglans of the pa- 
ternal cut, but sadly disappointing him as they 
drew nearer—after sundry hustlings from ij]-hu- 
mored urchins, hurrying men, spacious lounging 
ladies, and busy workmen whose white overalls 
suggested to him the supposed trade of his father 
and fired anew his young ambition—he reached 
the lower end of Union Square. Here he made 
a natural mistake—followed the straight line, 
and thus losing the Broadway trail, kept on down 
University Place. In the quiet of that street he 
first saw people disengaged enough, as he thought, 
to answer questions. A rosy-checked servant- 
maid was on her knees at the door of one of the 
| houses, diversifying her labor at scrubbing the 
| freestone steps with occasional remarks of an an- 

imated character to a person who was shooting 
| coal through the sidewalk and letting the dust 
scatter to counteract her soap. 

**Do you know where Mr. Jones lives ?” 

The maid stopped scrubbing and leaned upon 
her brush; likewise the coal-heaver, putting his 
_ shovel in rest, and propping himself as deliberate- 

ly on its handle as if he had selected that atti- 
| tude for the day, and both of them surveyed the 
little estray from head to foot. 
| _** What do you want of Jones, sonny ?” final- 
ly spoke the man of coal. 
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** He ain’t Jones! he’s Mister Jones; he’s my 
father. And TIain’t sonny; I wish you wouldn’t 
call me it. I’m Mr. Jones’s little boy, and I 
want to find him. Say now! do you know 
where he is?” 

‘What does he do?” said-the maid, in a 
brisk manner, and fixing her black eyes resolute- 
ly on the child as if he would like to deceive her 
if he dared, but she wouldn’t have any of it. 
“What does he do, now? does he take in wash- 
ing ?” 

** Washing!” ejaculated Augustus, with asmile 
of supreme scorn. ‘** We've got a girl like you 
who does our washing—I guess he don’t do that! 
He does something an awful lot better than that 
—and I’m going to see him and ask if I can’t do 
it, too.” 

‘¢ What is it he does do, then?” said the coal 
man, and both he and the maid regarded the 
child with increased curiosity, mingled with some- 
what of respect. 

Master Augustus drew himself up to his full 
height of three and a half feet, and replied, in a 
dignified manner, 

** He makes bread; that’s what Mr. Jones does!” 

** Oh,” said the coal man, visibly relieved from 
the strain on his bump of reverence, ‘* he makes 
bread, does he?” And simultaneously both he 
and the maid broke into a loud laugh very disa- 
greeable to Master Augustus, and uttered the 
words ‘‘ Jones the baker,” as if it were the rich- 
est joke of the season. 

‘* He don’t put no alum nor sody in his bread, 
does he, sonny ?” suggested the coal man, pleas- 
antly. ‘He, he, he, he!” said the housemaid. 
To all of which Master Augustus replied, sul- 
lenly, ‘* None of your business!” and continued 
on his unassisted journey down the street. For 
a long time his wounded pride prevented him 
from asking any further questions. He passed 
the Parade Ground, and University Place was 
University Place no more, but Wooster Street— 
a thoroughfare unlike any thing he had ever seen 
before, and growing stranger and stranger with 
every step. Smells intensified, and his childish 
nose waxed more and more retroussé as it grew 
acquainted with adjacent stables and cabbage 
nearly as old as himself. He had seen dirty lit- 
tle boys before, and played with theim, to the ut- 
ter horror of his sister and her renunciation of 
his acquaintance till he was new scrubbed and 
clothed. He had even wished he could be like 
them in their emancipation from soap and combs; 
but he had never seen such dirty little boys as 
he met now, and he was cured of all pining after 
their inheritance. In the country, in summer, 
he had loved pigs—had, on one occasion, cap- 
tured and brought a very little one into the par- 
lor; but his heart went not out to these pigs— 
the pigs of Wooster Street—foul, dissipated 
beasts, with blear, besotted eyes, who ever and 
anon issued from yards where they seemed to 
have been getting intoxicated for the last twen- 
ty-four hours on fermented potato peelings, and 
staggered in a half-vicious, half-imbecile manner 
toward the gutter, attempting to force a passage 


on the way between the little legs of Mr. Jones’s 
little boy. There were truculent, cowardly dogs 
that ran off a little way with a snarl and then 
turned to see if there wasn’t a chance of getting 
a nab at his plump little calves before they be- 
took themselves utterly into the dirty, open en- 
tries of their owners; there were women with 
gin-reddened eyes pressing dirty torn shirts on 
boards behind broken windows, who seemed to 
be considering the question of throwing their 
irons at him; and a one-eyed man, who sat on 
the rickety steps of an old crows-nesty, mouldy, 
tumble-down tenement house, smoking a black 
pipe, two inches short, looked so remarkably like 
the ogre in one of his picture-books that Master 
Augustus dodged around him into the middle of 
the street, and when he cried after him in a 
hoarse voice, ‘* Where’er ye goin’, bub ?” took to 
his heels and ran, with his heart beating like a 
baby trip-hammer, for at least two blocks before 
he dared to stop and look around. 

What with fright and the natural emptiness 
of interior which periodically attacks the species 
at an age when the affinity for pie and bread and 
butter is stilldominant, Master Augustus was now 
reasonably enough in somewhat low spirits. Add 
to these influences the fact that he was now do- 
ing the longest distance in the shortest time that 
he had ever performed in his life, and we can ex- 
cuse him for feeling the bricks move up to meet 
his feet as he went, for wanting to sit down some- 
where and take something solid. Still he did 
not give way to tears. The idea of New York 
in all its wild, labyrinthic bigness had not yet 
broken upon his mind, and he consoled him- 
self by believing that his father must be very 
near, and that that bread-making individual 
would doubtless, like the parent of the other 
prodigal son, “‘ have bread enough and to spare,” 
with very likely a cream-tart or two to compen 
sate for the absence of butter. Moreover, he was 
a child of sturdy pluck, without much water that 
he ever cared to throw awuy, except that which 
he had to be washed in; and when his heart bil 
lowed up toward his eyes, the grand notion of 
seeing how his father made bread, and learning to 
do it himself, choked the refractory organ down, 
and cheered on his tired feet. 

But at last he must rest. A hospitable-look- 
ing door-step, with no Wooster Street pigs, ad- 
jacent stables, cross dogs, or children with dirt on 
their faces of more than three days’ antiquity, al- 
lured him, and he sat down. A good, motherly- 
looking Irish woman saw him from the window, 
opened it, and said, compassionately, 

‘¢ An’ where is it ye’re sthraying, me poor lit- 
tle bye?” 

Augustus took courage and answered that he 
was going to look for his father. 

*¢ An’ who’s that, thin ?” continued his kind 
interlocutor. 

‘¢ His name is Mr. Jones—and—and” Augus- 
tus hesitated, remembering the coalman’s impu- 
dent disregard for the profession; but the affec- 
tionate, interested face, in its white frill cap, won 





his confidence. 
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‘And he makes bread, that’s what Mister 
Jones does.” 

*¢ An’ what’s his first name, darlint ? There’s 
a dale of Joneses hereabouts, and some of thim 
has a way of bein’ called John—faith, most of 
thim, indade ; is your father John Jones ?” 

‘No ma’am, his name’s Augustus, and I’m 
called after him ; and I’m going to see him make 
bread, and to learn how myself. And if you'll 
tell me where he is—oh, I'll be so much obliged 
to you!” 

** Poor little darlint; and are ye a great way 
from home, sure? Ye’re a very dacent little gin- 
tleman, and it ain’t from these parts ye are, I'll 
go bail.” 

** T guess I am a good way from home. I came 
through an awful lot of streets; but I must be 
pretty near papa now, and when I find him, oh, 
Jiminy! won't it be jolly though !” 

As his heart warmed toward the good woman 
Master Augustus became more and more at ease, 
and inspirited to a degree which quite made him 
forget his hunger and fatigue. It did not have 
that effect, however, upon the kind soul who 
talked tohim. She saw the dinnerless look in 
his eye, and asked him to come in for a lit- 
tle while—an invitation which he willingly ac- 
cepted. Then she brought out the “cold pork 
and praties,” and the hard, sweet home-made 
loaf which a good woman will always make good, 
and which every body not utterly demented would 
rather have than the best of baker’s bread, and 
Master Augustus made a kingly meal. This 
over, he thanked the kind woman, and in spite 
of her utmost persuasions started anew in search 
of his father. 

It would take too long to trace through all 
his wanderings this poor little journeyman baker 
—mentioning every street that successively and 
progressively he got more and more lost in. It 
is enough to say that twilight came on and found 
him in that dreary kennel known as Thomas 
Street. Broadway, with all its splendor and its 
publicity, is close at hand—Thomas Street, with 
its filth and its secret dens, where all sorts of cor- 
ruption of soul and body lurk and fester, in spite 
of its magnificent neighborhood to the king of 
streets, is as grim and pestilential as any alley or 
morass miles away. I believe its very nearness 
to Broadway makes it worse : it is a sort of gut- 
ter just over the fence of Splendor’s and Decency’s 
back-yard—a sort of rubbish heap, where Chris- 
tian Respectability throws all its outcast parings 
of Humanity that are too foul to be beheld in 
front and in daylight. I have seen such beau- 
tiful women and children, nevertheless, in Thomas 
Street, looking out of black, filthy entries; the 
boards of the threshold rotten under their feet, 
the dews of corruption trickling down on them 
from the slimy eaves above, as in a charnel-house, 
and they themselves having such a look of fierce 
despair on lips and foreheads which a gallant may 
once have kissed reverently, passionately ! What 
strange, wonderful jewels, thrown out of their set- 
ting tothe swine for one small flaw, sometimes get 
cast into Respectability’s rubbish heap! When 





I have gone from Broadway, where I have seen 
beautiful women walking or riding in glory, into 
Thomas Street, where I have seen those other 
beautiful ones, and have thought my thoughts 
about Thomas Street and its suggestions, it has 
become the hatefulest street in all New York to 
me. 

As I said, in this horrible street poor Augus- 
tus found himself at nightfall, with his little feet 
a couple of the sorest burning blisters, his whole 
body exhausted by fatigue and the recurrence of 
hunger, his heart sunk to zero, and his mind a 
perfect chaos of bewilderment. He had asked 
questions about ‘‘ Mr. Jones who made bread” 
of so many men, women, and children within 
the last two hours, and in such a broken-hearted 
carelessness as to whether the answers were im- 
pudent or not, and had received so much varied 


| information upon the subject of different mem- 


bers of the Jones family, that he began to feel 
himself going crazy in a great wilderness of 
Joneses, in which every separate tree, as in a vast 
forest, is like every other, yet different also, and 
none of them familiar, homelike, or in any way 
reliable as a guide. If he had been older and 
metaphysical the poor child would have de- 
scribed himself as losing his identity. In this 
horrible Thomas Street, among the huddled ne- 
gresses and white women painted and blowsy— 
the hustling,»drunken white men and strapping 
buck-negroes—the vicious, shrieking children, 
the universal array of horrible sights and sounds, 
animate and inanimate in this horrible Thomas 
Street—Augustus came to a stand-still, and for 
the first, long-menacing despair now ascended 
the throne. Tears of fear, contrition, bodily 
distress began to flow without measure. He 
thought of the mother whom he had left to go 
after his father, and his tears became still bit- 
terer. As he realized the agony she must be in, 
and the impossibility of his ever finding his way 
back to her over the great distance he had come, 
the bigness of New York, the cruel, hopeless 
bigness, for the first time in life broke upon him, 
and he sat down in abject misery on the side- 
walk as any dirtiest of the little boys in Thomas 
Street would have done. No longer did he hope 
to find his father; he knew that good man was 
at home long ago, sharing the family distraction ; 
but still to every ruder or kinder soul that ques- 
tioned him as he sat with his feet in the gutter 
weeping, he replied, mechanically, 

‘*My papa is Mr. Jones, and he makes 
bread.” 

We leave the poor child to the tender mercies 
of Thomas Street, while we return to the dis- 
tressed household who are mourning for him. 

Gradually even Kate became alarmed when 
an hour had elapsed after her return from down 
town and no signs were visible of Augustus. 
She accordingly advised her mother to adopt 
the following plan, and helped her carry it out: 
Johnson was to take a certain list of their ac- 
quaintance—she and her mother a certain other 
—and they were to call and inquire if any thing 
had been seen, at the several houses, of the lit- 
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tle brother. This idea was accomplished, but, 
of course, with no success. 

Kate then thought she had better become hys- 
terical; but upon her mother’s representing to 
her how much more useful she could be by re- 
taining her self-possession, and how very much 
she would be in the way if she didn’t, the young 
lady denied herself the pleasure, and came out 
in such character—such admirably womanly 
strength and helpfulness—that her mother was 
perfectly astonished, and couldn’t sufficiently 
reverence her never before appreciated daughter. 

The next thing they did was to dispatch John- 
son in a carriage for Mr. Jones; and then Kate 
sat down on a sofa and laid her mother’s head 
upon her breast. 

** Darling, darling mother!” said the young 
girl, ‘‘ perhaps this trouble is only to punish me 
for having been so often unkind to little Augus- 
tus, and to teach me that I ought to conquer my 
selfish heart and aid you a great deal more faith- 
fully in taking care of him. I wii/ learn the les- 
son; and then brother will be brought back to 
us, and we shall be a much bappier, more loving 
family than we have ever been before. Don’t 
despair, darling; the Lord will not take the dear 
child away from us, I am sure, if I try to profit 
by this trouble.” 

Such things, and many others as good and 
noble, did Kate say, in a broken, feverish voice, 
but with an attempt at being very cheerful— 
stroking her mother’s fair, hot forehead, and 
kissing away the tears of unspeakable distress 
that kept welling up into her beautiful eyes, 
while she hurriedly wiped away and hid those 
that came into her own. 

In about an hour—for the carriage had orders 
to drive as fast as possible—Mr. Jones got home. 
He had not been in his office, and Johnson had 
found it necessary to seek him at the Brokers’ 
Board. He took his darling wife and daughter 
into the bosom of the vast Raglan, and kissed 
them again and again with the redoubled ten- 
derness of great trouble, too choked to speak. 
When, at length, he found words, they came 
from his heart all wet—as if they had just strug- 
gled ashore, half-drowned, from the great sea 
within him, and were dripping with the brine 
that still heaved and shook his great, broad 
man’s breast. 

‘* Dearest wife—dearest Kate! don’t you cry, 
my darlings,” he uttered, in a trembling voice, 
falsifying his doctrine by his example. ‘‘ We'll 
find that precious boy, if we have take all the 
detective police into pay, and get broke or die 
doing it. I'll go directly to the police-station of 
this precinct, and have the little fellow’s descrip- 
tion telegraphed all over the city, with offers of 
a reward of five hundred dollars to the officer 
that brings him home.” 

No sooner said than done. The carriage that 


Sir,” spoke that person, sympathizingly ; ‘‘ these 
things are happening every day, and they always 
turn out wellin theend. This little brass jump- 
er at the end of our wire saved forty children 
last month; and in all the time that the tele- 
graph’s been working we’ve only lost two out of 
several hundred children who got astray. Three 
of the forty we saved in April were gone a couple 
of days—one, a whole week. He got on a train 
going up the Hudson River Railroad. Mother 
went nearly crazy—not expected to live from 
day to day; but we found the little youngster, 
and brought him home safe and sound. Mo- 
ther recovered in about ten minutes; then near- 
ly died again for joy. First day she was able to 
be out, came up here, and wanted me to take a 
hundred dollars. Much obliged, but rather not. 
Duty was its own reward. Then she fell to kiss- 
ing every thing—kissed the machine—kissed the 
policeman who brought the boy back—actually 
kissed me!” And the operator smacked his lips 
as if the taste of the grateful tribute still linger- 
ed. Then fell to work—went click-click-click- 
click-click-click-click-click for a few assiduous 
minutes—and lo! every police-station in New 
York was introduced to Master Augustus Jones, 
and bent its multiplied energies to the work of 
finding him. 

Wonderful, beneficent, omnipotent telegraph ! 
What marvel that mothers kiss thee? And 
though the graceless, ungrateful tribe of intel- 
lectual prigs, and the hair-splitters of. the Su- 
preme Court who back them, harass with end- 
less patent cases the silver hairs of our noble, 
thrice-beloved Morse—though America leaves to 
foreign powers the graceful privilege of recom- 
pensing the last years of a life of unselfish gen- 
ius, as fully as the mere money tribute of a hun- 
dred thousand francs can do it—does not every 
click of his offspring’s electric tongue that brings 
home a wandering child throb a sweet note of 
reward in the great philosopher’s loving heart— 
does not the whole nation of thankful mothers 
bless him and kiss him a thousand times a 
year ? 

Mr. Jones made an arrangement with the 
telegraph operator that the moment that any 
news came to the station of the child, or the 
likelihood of the child, it should be immediately 
sent to No. — West Twenty-third Street; and 
then went home to do what he could, poor man! 
for his broken-hearted wife and only less broken- 
hearted daughter. There was no resource left 
for them but to wait; and waiting, when a child 
is lost, is the bitterest mode of prolonging mis- 
ery. ‘To be sure all the resources of the great 
police system of the great city of New York were 
concentrated on that one little boy. The orig- 
inal use of the system—rascal-hunting—could 
not have so brought it to a focus; if Master Au- 
gustus had been a noted bank-defaulter, or a 





had brought the father up from Wall Street was 
at the door, kept in waiting. He leaped into it, 
and was speedily at the elbow of the telegraph 
operator of the nearest station. 


swindler of stockholders, he would have had 


| less personal attention to boast of. Every thing 


that could be done was doing for him; and yet, 
as that father, mother, and sister sat still in their 


‘Don’t alarm yourself too much, my dear | distress, they were full of the keenest self-re- 
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proachings—of a sense of inertness which seem- 

ed to them, by a strange paradox, the more un- 

feeling in proportion as their feelings were more 
by it. 

Hour after hour dragged on, and still no word 
came from the station. The poor mother began 
wandering about in a frenzy. From room to 
room, wherever Augustus had played, she stray- 
ed with her eyes full of a dreamy, misty pain. 
When she came upon some little toy with which 
he had played she snatched it up, kissed it pas- 
sionately, and her tears came pouring in tor- 
rents. Standing before a little pastel picture 
of the child, taken in his fourth year, she grew 
transfixed, and remained motionless, gazing at 
it in such an agonized silence that she could 
hear every beat of her own heart. And then 
she knelt at the little bureau where his tiny 
clothes were kept —drew out, one by one, the 
manikin suits which her motherly care had 
proudly embroidered for him—examined his 
small stockings, and as she saw the places where 
his little restless feet had called her needle into 
play, asked herself, with a fearful sinking of the 
heart, whether she should ever mend them for 
him any more; and again the passionate tears 
blinded her poor eyes. 

Kate had thrown herself upon her bed. She 
could not cry, for her self-reprovings were too 
stern. She buried her hot face in her pillow, 
pressed one hand against her aching heart, and 
with the other ceaselessly pushed away her long 
dark hair from her forehead, as if it were hated 
evidence of the pride and accomplice of the self- 
ishness which her bitter mentor now told her had 
so often done wrong to the poor little lost brother 
she might never see again. 

The father paced all the rooms where his wife 
wandered, with a stern wretchedness in his once 
cheerful, buoyant face, hardly ever able to speak 
a word, and chiding himself when it had been 
spoken; for it always sounded so cold, so hard 
to his burdened heart, that it seemed a cruelty 
rather than a consolation to the suffering woman 
whom he loved. 

At last they all came together at the side of 
the bed where Kate was lying. The husband 
and the wife both dropped on their knees, and the 
strong man poured forth his soul in this one 
prayer of agony, 

**Q God! save our child, and take away all 
our worldly prosperity if thou wilt!” 

Clasping each other’s hands the three bowed 
there in silence, each thinking the continuation 
of this prayer which they had no voice to speak. 
For several minutes they remained there, and 
then the mother arose: 

‘« My husband,” she said, ‘‘ I shall die of this 
suspense. Let us go up to the station again.” 

Johnson once more called acarriage. Father, 
mother, and daughter got into it; the driver was 
ordered to hurry to the station-house at his ut- 
most speed. When they reached there they ran 
up the narrow stairs to the telegraph room with 
@ lightness like that of the strongest, most re- 
freshed feet. As might have been expected, 





there was no encouragement there for them, 
except the repeated injunction of the operator 
not to despair, and his recital to the mother and 
sister of the statistics in favor of finding lost 
children, which he had given to the father three 
hours before. 

‘We have news of several boys and one girl, 
already this afternoon,” said the operator ; ‘ the 
girl was lost last night, the boys this morning. 
It takes a good deal longer ‘to find girls than it 
does boys, because a girl is more helpless when 
she’s astray ; so’s more pitied, and often gets 
taken in somewhere and sheltered instead of 
being left for the policemen to bring to the sta- 
tion. That makes it a harder job to find her. 
You feel bad enough, mum, about your boy, I 
know; but it’s a great deal better than if it was 
a girl. We'll find him for you any way. Lord 
bless me! there ain’t a chance as big as that of 
his being lost permanently :” and the operator 
filliped away a piece of string that he had been 
toying with as he talked, to represent the very 
small chance indeed. 

Then the distressed three returned home again. 
Six o’clock and dinner-time came, but nobody 
touched a mouthful. Bearing the agony of sus- 
pense as strongly as they were able they passed 
the hours of growing darkness till nine o’clock ; 
and then, from sheer exhaustion, the mother 
and sister of the wanderer were compelled to lie 
down. The father sat and watched by their 
bedside, or paced the dreary rooms, whose empti- 
ness of the one absent seemed to make them 
echo to his tread, “ Lost! lost!” 

To return to the kerb-stone where we left 
Master Augustus sitting. About ten o’clock 
there issued from the tenement in Thomas Street 
just behind him, a young man whose general 
appearance was strangely at variance with the 
surroundings of the place. He wore a black 
Kossuth hat, neat dark pantaloons, well-polished 
boots, and a light surtout; for the evening was 
cool, though toward the end of May. His face 
was refined, manly, and resolute; his eyes and 
hair black as jet, and his beard strong, curling, 
and abundant, and he seemed about twenty-six 
years old. A squalid woman, very much drag- 
gled and torn, lighted him, or perhaps smoked 
him would be more accurate, to the rotten thresh- 
old, with a malodorous, half-penny tallow can- 
dle, that stewed and dripped in its own ruins, 
like every thing else in Thomas Street. Ina 
strong Milesian brogue she asked him as he was 
passing out, 

‘¢ An’ what may yer bill be, Docthor ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said the young man, ‘‘except to 
promise me that if that baby lives—which I hope 
it is likely to do now—you won't get drunk again 
till it’s over teething.” 

‘*Houly Mother bless ye, but ye’re a dacent 
gintleman; and may ye niver want a friend in . 
disthress! No more I won't, and that’s thrue 
for me; an’ if I does it, may’ the divil—” 

= Nev er mind the devil , you’ve had enough to 
do with him already, Mrs. any Te- 
member not to drink.” 
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‘‘Good-night, thin; angels bliss yer sleep, 
honey !” 

‘* Good-night !” 

He was about turning up toward the hospital, 
when the strange little object on the kerb-stone 
attracted him, and he stopped, bent down, and 
looked intently at Master Augustus. ‘It can’t 
be possible, even in Thomas Street,” soliloquized 
the young Doctor, ‘‘that a boy of that age is 
lying here drunk af this time of the evening.” 
He shook the little fellow gently by the shoulder, 
and roused him from his sleep against the friend- 
ly hydrant, which had been his piilow for the 
hour and a half past. Augustus awaked and 
looked at him dreamily, not realizing where he 
was. The young man immediately saw that he 
hailed from none of the Thomas Street houses. 

‘* What are you doing here, my little fellow? 
You'll be lost #f you stay out so late; you had 
better go home to your mother; she’s frightened 
about you now, I’ve no doubt.” 

Augustus stared in surprise. 
my mother ?” 

‘No, I don’t, my boy.” 

‘* How do you know I've got one, then ?” ask- 
ed Augustus, triumphantly, in spite of his sleepi- 
ness, and true to his native fondness for always 
‘* putting in a clincher.” 

‘“‘T think you look as if you had one. She 
made that little pair of pantaloons which you've 
been getting so dirty on the pavement by sitting 
down and going to sleep here, instead of saying 
your prayers and climbing into your pretty lit- 
tle crib.” 

“Crib!” uttered Augustus, scornfully; ‘I 
guess Iain’t a baby! I sleepin a great big bed 
—all alone by myself. Who are you, any- 
how?” 

‘*My name is Doctor Morris; and I'm a good 
friend to you and your mother, for I’m going to 
help you to get home. Where do you live ?— 
what’s your name ?” 

** Augustus Jones.” 

** Where do you live, Augustus ?” 

‘**I live at my papa’s—he’s Mr. Jones—and 
he lives up in Twenty-third Street.” 

**Do you know what the number is ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

** What does your papa do?” 

** He makes bread.” 

**Oh! we'll find him very easily, then. Are 
you too tired to walk? You must be if you’ve 
come with those little legs all the way from home 
to-day. Let me carry you.” 

** No, I can walk.” 

“Well, come along, then. Vell go and get 
-a Directory, and see the number where your 
papa lives, and then it will be all right in a very 
short time.” 

By his kind yet not too patronizing manner, 
he won Master Augustus’s confidence to such a 
degree that the boy took his hand, and the two 
went slowly together into West Broadway, talk- 
ing as they walked. 

**Do you like oyster pie, Augustus?” They 


** Do you know 


tor noticed that the boy looked in eagerly and 
snuffed its savors with high appreciation. 

“*T guess I do!” responded Augustus, enthu- 
siastically. 

‘* Well, I’m glad to hear that; for I know a 
great many boys, and all the good ones are very 
fond of oyster-pie.” 

‘*Are they?” said Augustus, delightedly. 
‘* Mother says I’m a very good boy sometimes.” 

‘* Well, then, I'll try you, and see if she’s 
right.”. The pair, still clasping hands, went 
into the shop, and the Doctor ordered as large 
a piece of oyster-pie as a boy of seven could eat; 
and when that amount had been ascertained by 
actual measurement, paid for it, and went out, 
leading his protégé. Master Augustus’s confi- 
dence in his new friend rose several hundred per 
cent. He began to be communicative. Speech 
never flows freely when one is hungry, because 
the up-train of words is loth to move, knowing, 
as it does, that the right of way on that single 
track, the throat, belongs to a bread and butter 
train down. 

‘*T want to ask you a question.” 

‘* Ask me as many as you please, Augustus ; 
I like to show off what I know.” 

‘¢ Well, then, do you really kill people?” 

**No, indeed. What in the world do you 
mean by that ?” 

‘¢ You're a doctor—that’s what I mean. I've 
heard people say, a great many times, that all 
doctors kill people. There was Jimmy Stilton 
—he was a good boy, Kate says—and I heard 
her say, too, that the Doctor killed him with 
too much oil and such nasty things. But I 
guess he'd have died any way—he was awful 
good. Now tell me honest, do you kill people? 
I won’t tell any body!” 

‘*No, Augustus—honor bright !—I don’t kill 
any body at all, except old Mr. Fever, and cross 
old Mrs. Stomach-ache that plagues little boys 
so, and ugly little Miss Cold-in-the-Head, and 
such naughty people as that. I shoot them with 
pills, and smother them under plasters, and 
drown ’em in drops; but I don’t hurt good peo- 
ple at all.” 

*¢Then, by hokey, I'll like you very much in- 
deed, old fellow! I didn’t ask you if you kill- 
ed people because I was afraid of you. I only 
wanted to see some of the people you killed, and 
see how they looked, and how you did it. I 
wish you’d like me.” 

**So I will, Augustus. I do like you now; 
and will have many a nice play together, I hope, 
after I get you home to your mother.” 

‘“<T’ve got a sister, too—she’s an azful pretty 
girl—don’t you wish you knew her?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, I’d like to know her very much. 
You'll introduce me to her, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Iwill. Her name’s Kate. She’s got 
great big eyes—almost as black as the ones 
you've got—and curls, too—jiminy, such curls! 
Won't you tell any body if I'll tell you some- 
thing ?” 

**No; I'll keep as still as a mouse about it.” 





were just then passing a restaurant, and the Doc- 





‘¢ Well, when I was a little boy—that’s a great 
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while ago, before I was big, like I am now—she 
was very nice to me, and never called me bad 
names, like monkey, and mischief, and plague. 
And when they used to ask me who was going 
to be my wife when I got to be a man, I always 
used to say Kate was going to be it. Wasn't it 
funny? I guess it was! I didn’t know that 
little boys couldn’t marry their sisters, you know. 
And now there’s an awful mean Old Spindle- 
shanks that comes to see Kate, and he thinks I 
don’t know what he’s up to; but I do. He 
wants to have her for his wife; and I hate him 
like poison. He calls me sonny, and he makes 
her not like me; and he ain’t nice at all, like 
you are. I wish doctors did kill somebody some- 
times! Couldn’t you kill him, just once, with- 
out being caught, so that Kate won’t marry 
him ?” 

‘I’m afraid not. Isn’t there any other way 
of stopping her?” 

Augustus did not answer for some time; but 
walked along, biting his little nails, in deep 
thought. At last he brightened up, and gave 
the friendly finger he had hold of a violent joy- 
ful twitch which nearly dislocated it. 

** Yes, Sir-ce, there’s one way of stopping her 
without killing old Lilykid! Will you do it? 
Say, old fellow, will you do it ?” 

‘*What’s your plan? Let’s hear it, Augus- 
tus.” 

** You go and marry her yourself! Won't that 
be nice? You'll be my brother, then; and I'll 
never plague you when you come to see Kate, 
and you can have the parlor all to yourself! 
Say now, won’t you? That’s a nice old fellow! 
Say Yes. Come now, say Yes, won’t you?” 

Dr. Morris laughed heartily at this ingenuous 
proposal ; then replied : 

*¢ But howdo you know I ain’t married now? 
And what if she shouldn’t say Yes, too? Then 
I'd be ‘ up a tree,’ as the boys say.” 

*¢*T know you ain’t married; you don’t look 
married. You're so good to me I don’t believe 
you've got any little boy of your own to be good 
to. And I know she'll say yes.” Here Augus- 
tus lowered his voice to a tone of reverent piety, 
most laughably incongruous with his general 
naughty-boy bearing, and continued: ‘* When I 
say my prayers I'll ask to have her say yes, and 
then she’s got to, hain’t she? That'll fetch her!” 

‘The Doctor, overwhelmed by the strength of 
the child’s mountain-moving, or woman-moving 
faith (which misogynists assert to be the same 
thin;), had to lean against an adjacent tree-box 
until he could sufficiently recover his gravity. 

**Very well! you can try it,” he replied; 
‘‘and.if I find out you aren’t making believe 
when you say Kate’s such a pretty, good girl— 
why, perhaps we'll see what we can do to kill 
Lilykid in a decent sort of away. But here’s 
the Girard House; let’s just step in and look in 
the Directory to see where your father lives.” 

** What's that big word?” ejaculated Avfgus- 


«“ The Directory. It’s a big word, and it 
means a big book that a good man wrote to help 





people to find out where little boys who get lost 
ought to be taken home to.” 

** And did the man know I was lost? And 
has he written al: about it inthe book? I think 
he’s awful mean! He ain’t a good man at all! 
I'll bet they’ve got the book in Sunday-school, 
and little Tommy Jenks, who reads all the big 
books he can get hold of, will find it, and make 
fun of me! How did they know about me?” 

“Oh! it don’t tell about you; it only tells 
about your father, so we can find his house and 
take you to it.” 

**Oh!” said Master Augustus, once more 
drawing a long breath, ‘‘ that’s all, heh? Well, 
you look into it, and read me how my father 
makes bread.” 

By this time the Doctor had opened the Di- 
rectory, and was turning it over on the counter 
of the registry-clerk. He came’ to the Joneses, 
and began sailing over that illimitable sea, with 
no helm but the Christian name Augustus, and 
no chart but the general idea that that Augustus 
was a gentleman who devoted his energies to 
baking, and spent his leisure in Twenty-third 
Street somewhere. 

No such combination of circumstances could 
be found. There were Joneses enough to erect 
themselves into a ward— Augustus Joneses 
enough to form a primary meeting in that ward 
—but bread-making Augustus Joneses, who lived 
in Twenty-third Street, were nowhere visible. 

‘*You’re sure his name is Augustus?” said 
the Doctor, perplexedly. 

“Of course it is!” replied the stray youth, 
with marked emphasis. “If it isn’t, what is it 
then ?” 

There was cogency in that argument. Doctor 
Morris did not dispute the question further. 

‘** But aren’t you mistaken about his making 
bread? Isn’t he a tallow-chandler—or a broker 
—or a minister ?” 

** He makes bread, I say—that’s what my papa 
does! He told me so this morning when he was 
going down town.” 

** Well, then, Augustus, I must say I’m puz- 
zled what to do with you, my boy. Your papa’s 
name is left out of the big book, and I must say 
that is very mean.” The Doctor stopped, and 
thought for a moment. ‘‘ Well, there’s only 
one way left. We'll have to go to the station- 
house. That’s the place where boys that get 
lost have to go when they can’t get found in any 
other way.” And, with his young charge, Doctor 
Morris took as straight a line as possible for the 
nearest rendezvous of our municipal protectors. 

They reached the station, but found some dif- 
ficulty, for a moment, in getting in, as a crowd 
of all the unsoaped sight-seers in the neighbor- 
hood obstructed the door, with shoulders and 
elbows in various stages of tatter, from ragged 
sleeves to no sleeves at all. That pleasant spec- 
tacle, an arrest, had just taken place, and its 
cheap frequency did not seem to derogate in the 
least from the zest with which it was attended 
by the congenial spectators. A policeman, like 
the circus elephant, kept going around ‘‘ to make 
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a ring,” with his billy for a trunk, and prevented 
the patrons of the show from seeing more than 
they bargained for. He knew Doctor Morris as 
a benevolent habitué of the lower slums of the 
ward, nodded to him, and, upon his whispering 
to him that he had a lost boy in tow, opened a 
way for him among the throng, and let him into 
the sanctum of public protection. 

Here the object of interest became apparent. 
A gentleman, dressed in the height of fashion, 
evidently for a little evening party slightly dif- 
ferent from the one to which he here found him- 
self invited, stood between two other gentlemen 
in blue—like a bridegroom in charge of his 
groomsmen, except that they appeared rather 
more anxious than usual lest their principal 
should bolt before the ceremony was over. His 
whiskers and mustache were of the most re- 
cherché Young England cut; his gloves were as 
close a fit as if by some triumph of art kid hands 
had been grafted on a human stock—and his 
voice was subdued to the most mellifluous ac- 
cents of the drawing-room as he gracefully de- 
bated the question with his attentive friends. 
The question, I say. A fragment of his little 
address will reveal what it was: 

‘¢ Weally, my fwends, I hain’t the least doubt 
in the wo-ah-ld of youah pwopah intentions; but 
you labah undah an errah of judgment—that is 
all. It is a devilish inconvenient thing for a 
gentleman having an appointment to mect to be 
detained in this way on such an absu-yd cha-a-ge 
as this! Weally! Obtaining funds on false 
pwetenses! Ha, ha, ha! Damned amusing, | 
’pon honah! Iam so unfawtunate as to wesem- | 
ble the weal man, I suppose. Dooced funny! 
Nevah knew I wesembled any body—if I had, I'd 
have made every endevaw to altah my puysonal 
appeah-ance! Good joke—’pon my soul it is!” 

** You'll find it’s something else than a joke 
before to-morrow morning!” said defender of our 
American interests No. 1, very grimly. 

**Tll be dommed if ye aren’t afther finding 
it’s a divilish sarious matter!” corroboratorily 
added defender of our American interests No. 2. 

‘*You may pe sure of dat, mit all yer kid | 
kloves and de colt vatch-shain!” still further as- | 
sisted defender of our American interests No. 3. 

(All of these defenders, with others of still | 
varying attainments in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
were selected for the office of policemen, on the | 
ground of their acquaintance with the American | 
interests they had in charge. One of them could | 
not speak a word of English. I remember hay- | 
ing seen him at a fire, where the sagacity of the | 
municipal authority which selected him became 
particularly evident, in his being unable to con- 
verse with the outsiders, who might otherwise | 
have hampered him in the discharge of his ar- 
duous duty.) 

‘*T only ask a few moments’ delay,” continued | 
the gentlemanly prisoner, with his former grace- | 
ful comppsure. ‘I have sent for one of my | 
fwends, who will not hesitate to go with me be- | 
fore the magistwate and become my su-wety to 
any amount for appeahance to answah to this | 





most widiculous cha-a-ge; and I shall then be 
able to keep my imp-aw-tant appointment.” 

** What's the nature of the prisoner’s accusa- 
tion,” said the Doctor, in an undertone, to the 
Hibernian defender of American interests. 

** Shure and he’s an embezzling rascal, that’s 
what he is,” answered the defender; ‘‘ and he’s 
arristed for swindling a poor divil of a bootmaker 
out of a hundred and fifty dollars. He’s got 
about tin or a dozen names—now he’s ‘ Lord 
Divil-knows-who’ with a large property in Ire- 
land—bad look to the black mouth that says he 
iver saw the light o’ that blissed island !—now 
he’s ‘Mr. Pennyroyal Pike,’ a rich Amirican 
from the South, and thin agin he’s ‘ English 
Jimmy the Gintleman;’ but Hivin knows one 
name is plinty good enough for the likes o’ him, 
an’ that’s Andrew Redding, an’ bad enough it is, 
too, the skoonk !” 

All this time Augustus, hid behind half a 
dozen blue coats, the opacity of whose tails caused 
him the most lively indignation, was tugging to 
get a look at the object of interest, but with sig- 
nal unsuccess. Unable to contain himself any 
longer, he pulled the Doctor’s finger savagely, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Lift me up, won’t you? Don’t 
you think a fellow wants to get a squint at him 
too, heh?” 

Doctor Morris good-humoredly obeyed, and 
elevated the enfant terrible by the waistband to 
a position highly eligible for the squint desired. 

** Jiminy!” exclaimed the youth, all symp- 
toms of ten o’clock and sleep leaving his eye- 
lids. ‘‘If that isn’t the nasty old thing him- 
self! It’s Spindleshanks—- that’s what it is. 
How de do, Mr. Lilykid ?” 

The gentlemanly prisoner turned round with 
astart, but quick as thought the Doctor dropped 
the bad boy to his native level; and Mr. Lilykid 
failed to discover that member of the detective 
service who had played this ventriloquist trick on 
him. 

‘* Hush!” said the Doctor, whispering sternly 
into Maste Augustus’s ear. ‘‘ If you don’t keep 
still I won’t marry Kate! Is that the Lilykid 
you were talking about? Speak softly!” 

‘** Yes, it is,” said Augustus, half-offended and 
half-awed by the peremptory manner of his 
friend. 

**Then don’t you open your mouth to any 
body about it till I tell you, or he will run away 
and we can’t kill him, don’t you see. Will you 
promise me ?” , 

‘* Yes, if you won’t let him get my sister.” 

‘*Well, keep your promise, and he sha’n’t 
have her. Good boys, who like oyster-pie, al- 
ways keep their word; and I know you will.” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” answered the little brother, in a 
low whisper, feeling confidence restored. 

Just at this juncture Mr. Lilykid’s friend, 
very much like him in personal appearance, and 
answering to the name of Buckingham, appeared, 
signified his readiness to go bail, and went away 
with Miss Jones’s admirer and the groomsmen 
in blue, to visit the magistrate. 

A quarter of an hour afterward the frantic 
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family, in Twenty-third Street, received the fol- 
lowing dispatch : 
“To Augu:tus Jones, Esq. 

“*A boy has been found, and is now at this station, an- 
swering description of this a.m.’s telegraph from you. 
Says his name is Augustus Jones; but as he firmly asserts, 
with apparently perfect intelligence, that his father is a 
baker, we do not wish to hold out any strong hopes of his 
identity. Come down directly. 

** Butrzocs, Telegraph Operator.” 

Within thirty minutes longer, as may well be 
supposed, Mr. and Mrs. Jones and Kate were 
at the door of the station-house where their ter- 
rible suspense was to be removed, or left to grow 
worse, to linger forever. So strongly did they 
realize this fact that they faltered on the thresh- 
old, hesitating to go in. ‘*The boy is asleep 
now,” said one of the policemen; ‘‘ he seemed so 
fagged out that we laid him on a cot, and he 
was off in no time.” He led the way, as he 
spoke, into a room furnished with comfortable 
but plain cot-beds, where all the sleeping took 
place that was ever performed in that centre of 
public vigilance; and turned on the gas more 
brightly to let them see the stray. Like a little 
cat, with his legs curled up against his stomach, 
and his head on his soft paws, lay the child sleep- 
ing. Yes, his hair was the true curly corn.‘ 
silk! ‘Turn the gasupalittie higher! All the 
three rush around to the side of the bed and turn 
down the corner of the quilt from his face—it is 
he! It’s that darling, darling, naughty little 
brother! 

Had Augustus died from the effect of that 
rapturous meeting the policeman would have 
been able to testify on the inquest that it was 
murder, for the boy’s little ribs cracked audibly. 
He was smothered in the Raglan, like a perform- 





ance of ‘‘the Babes in the Tower,” with one 
babe scant; his nose was flattened against the 
bones of Miss Kate’s corsage; last of all his | 
mother got him, not to let him go. 


and sister’s loving hearts to come to when the 
dread and the danger were at their highest, he 
softened like a little tough snow-ball in April 
thaws. He wept on one bosom, and laughed on 
another—he hugged them all passionately as far 
as his small arms could reach around—he asked 
forgiveness in choked, inarticulate sobbings—and 
made innumerable promises, which, if kept, 
would have put him in the category of those 
boys who want, at least, to be an angel and with 
the angels stand. 

Every thing having become ordinarily placid 
once more, Augustus looked all around him anx- 
iously, and not seeming to find what he wanted, 
called out-in a loud tone: 

**Doctor! Doctor! Where are you, you good 
old fellow ?” 

The gentleman sought, with a proper delicacy 
had taken himself out of the way when the car- 
riage arrived, and was now talking with some 
interesting specimen of character he had found 
among the policemen in the outer room. He 
never liked to be idle; and he knew that blue 
uniforms do not cover uniform natures—human 
nature being the same, that is to say, the same 
in no two cases, wherever you find it. Hearing 
Augustus’s voice, he joined the party in the cot- 
room. 

‘* Here he is !”’ exclaimed Augustus, triumph- 
antly. ‘‘'That’s the man that knows what a 
good boy I am, and gave me a big piece of oys- 
ter-pie! Come here, old fellow! You found me, 
didn’t you? That’s my mother, and that’s my 
father, and that’s Kate! Isn’t she an azfud pret- 
ty gir]—just as I said she was?” 

** Oh, Augustus !” exclaimed the young lady, 
blushing and holding up her finger. 

*¢'This is a proud and grateful moment of my 
life. I’m honored by seeing you, Sir!” said the 
Raglan, with the warm heart inside of it, shak- 


He was | ing the Doctor’s hand warmly inside the privacy 


hugged—he was deluged with kisses and tears— | of a giant sleeve. 


he was called several dozen epithets which the 


The mother clasped his other hand, and looked 


wildest system of moral philosophy would have | the eloquent thanks that mothers know, but on 
failed to make consistent; an angel, and a little | such occasions can seldom speak. 


monkey ; a darling, a naughty wretch, a beauty, 


**T might have had a less eccentric introduc- 


a dear little dirty pig; a wicked, wicked boy to | tion, but certainly not a more favorable one,” 


break their heart so; a cherub, and a rascal. 


| said the Doctor, returning all his salutations with 





All of which blandishments were equally ravish- a frank smile. ‘‘ You, who are so happy, can 
ing to Master Augustus—aroused as he was out | feel-how happy I must be in the accident which 
of a sleep of utter exhaustion — only enough | connects me with this little fellow’s recovery. 
awake to feel a general sentiment of vindictive- | Indeed, I wish all my patients were recovered as 
ness toward ‘the human race—and wondering, | quickly.” 
like Mr. Pickwick on the occasion of his cele- | The Doctor’s manner was very manly, self- 
brated one-horse act, whether it was not all ‘‘a | possessed, and polished ; his smile showed a beau- 
horrid dream.” When he came to sufficiently | tiful set of white, regular teeth. and the impres- 
to realize his position, his first remark was di- | sion he made upon Miss Jones was altogether 
rected to the large Raglan and Whiskers, who | favorable. She looked at him with considerable 
stood alternately laughing and crying at the foot | interest while he spoke—and the quick eye of 
of the bed. Master Jones did not let this fact go by unob- 

‘* How do you make bread, anyhow? Say!” | served. 

But as the reality of things still further broke ‘* Look-a-here, old fellow, I want to whisper 


upon him—azas he remembered all the mortifica- - 
tion and the pain of his weary day’s wandering, 
and felt what a heavenly thing it was for a poor 
little lost boy to have a mother’s and father’s 


to you! 
‘No whispering in company, you know, Au- 
gustus.” 
*¢ But I must, just this once /” 
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*¢ Well,” said his mamma, considerately, ‘‘ just | 
this once, then. 
Doctor.” 
tus uttered eagerly : 

** You can do it; she’s a-going to like you; 
mayn’t I just pitch into her about old Spindle- 
shanks just one little wee time ?” 

‘*No, my dear boy; if you do, you won't be | 
keeping your word, you know. And good boys | 
always do that. Wait till I tell you you may, 
and then you can. I'll tell you why sometime 
—and till then be a little man: stand by your 
promise. You will, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Master Augustus, with a deep 
sigh—feeling that one of the principal gratifica- 
tions of life was inscrutably denied him. 

‘* We shall hope to see you at our house when- 
ever you can run away from your professional | 
duties,” uttered the Raglan, ardently. 

*¢ You will ahwags be most welcome,” said the | 
mother. 

And the daughter smiled a bewitching invita- 
tion, which was full as cordial as if it had not 
been silent. | 

The restored little brother was then lifted into | 
the carriage—enthusigstic thanks and good-bys | 


The colonization of New England, New York, 


I guess we must excuse him, | and Virginia is pretty well understood; but the 
The Doctor bent his ear, and Augus- | history of the discoveries and early colonization 


of the Southern coast is not so familiar. Yet it 
is full of romance. For bold adventure, hard- 
ships, suffering, and bravery, it stands unrivaled 
in the annals of any country. The boundless 
wealth of gold and jewels discovered in the West 
India islands and on the Isthmus of Panama 
filled the Gulf of Mexico with bands of explorers 
ready for any expedition, however hazardous. 
These were the discoverers of our Southern coast, 
and planted the first colonies there. Yet, with 
the exception of a few, how little of their history 
is familiarly known to us! The marvelous ad- 
ventures of Father Hennepin and De Soto are 
read with thrilling interest; but who can give us 
a personal narrative of Cartier, Roberval, Cor- 
tereal, and others, who, in fact, stand in the 
portals of our history? A painting for the na- 
tional capital is yet to be executed, composed 
of all the portraits of the early discoverers of 
different portions of this country, with Colum- 
bus for the central figure. This will be a history 
in itself. 

Spain having discovered the New World, and 


repeated to all who had been engaged in the good ®aken possession of the largest of the West India 
office of finding the lost sheep—and the wheels | islands, left the less tempting regions of the North 


rattled away. 

Between the station-house and Twenty-third | 
Street Master Augustus had his inquisitiveness | 
on the subject of the parental bread-making re- 
lieved; but, to his bitter disappointment, only 
by finding—as is the case with so many, alas! of 
our earlier roseate visions—that it was not liter- | 
al, but encemmened 
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| to England and France. 


Still, expeditions from 
these countries to the regions of tropical verdure 
|and exhaustless gold were occasionally made. 
Thus France, in exploring the mysterious waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, which was the centre of 
attraction to the civilized world, discovered and 
took possession of Florida. The Cabots, it is 


| said, discovered it in 1417; but they did not 
| land—they only sailed along the coast. 


Juan 


Ponce de Leon, in 1512, landed in north lati- 


| tude thirty degrees eight minutes, and named 
| the country Florida. 


He, however, planted no 


HE materials for history, like wine, increase | colony. 


in value by age. Passing events are the | 


Sixteen years after a Spaniard, Pamphilo de 


topics of conversation to-day, and drift off before | Narvaez, left some men on it, most of whom per- 


the encroaching waves of to-morrow. A thou-| 
sand years pass by, and those same events are | 
carefully and painfuily dug out from finder the 
rubbish of centuries, and prized above diamonds 
by the historian. In former times it was not 
easy to preserve the materials necessary to the 
complete history of a nation. The books and 
manuscripts which furnish them for the present 
historian deal mostly with great events, which 
form only the skeleton of history; while the flesh | 
and blood and life are wanting. The newspa- 


sciously treasuring up materials of incalculable | 
value for the future historian. 
wealth would the files of a paper be which should | 


give as full and detailed an account of each ac- | time repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 


| 


ished. ‘A few, however, managed to subsist for 
a time on an adjacent island, which they called 
Mathado, from the miseries they endured while 
they remained upon it. ‘They revolved various 
schemes by which they might escape, but before 
any could be put in execution a distemper broke 
out among the Indians in the country, which the 
latter attributed to the presence of the ‘Spaniards. 


| Having implicit faith in their power to cure the 


disease they had produced, the Indians compelled 


| them to lay their hands upon the patient’s stom- 
pers of the present age, while laboring only to | 
give the important news of the day, are uncon- | 


What a mine of | scribed ceremony. 


| 


ach and exorcise the evil spirit. ‘The poor Span- 
iards were in a terrible dilemma at this demand, 
but they were obliged to go through the pre- 
This they did in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, at the same 
Whether the 


tion fought during the Revolutionary War as the | faith of the poor Indian, like that of those af- 
papers of to-day furnish of every battle fought in | flicted with the king’s evil whom the touch of the 


every quarter of the globe! 


Still there is much | English monarch healed, effected his recovery 


matter intimately connected with the history of | or not, these Spaniards assert that they in al- 
this country hidden away in old chronicles which | most every case relieved the patient. 


has never yet been disentombed. 





In the mean time provisions became so scarce 
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that the Indians had to separate in different 
directions to obtain food. In doing this they 
divided the Spaniards among them, who thus 
became separated, and had to abandon all at- 
tempts to get away. Some months after, howev- 
er, they came together again, and found there 
were fourteen left of them. They then planned 
an escape, but were again separated, and thus re- 
mained six years. Their apparel soon wore out, 
and they lived entirely naked like the savages. 
They at length, however, late in autumn, effect- 
ed their escape, and struck westward. Coming 
to a tribe of Indians who had heard of their won- 
derful power in curing disease, they were re- 
ceived by them with such demonstrations of joy 
and hospitality that they passed the winter with 
them. In the spring, however, they again set 
out on their unknown journey.- The account of 
their adventures reads more like a romance than 
a narrative of actual experience. Now subsist- 
ing on nuts, and again nearly perished with 
famine, these naked fugitives passed from tribe 
to tribe, struggling to escape from the apparent- 
ly endless wilderness, and reach some Spanish 
colony on the coast of the South Sea. 


At length they came to a tribe that did not | 


live on nuts and roots, but raised beans, pump- 
kins, and onions. The women and men were 
dressed in deer-skins, and seemed far in advance 
of the other tribes in civilization. Here the 
poor Spaniards having obtained deer-skin cloaks, 
once more struck into the pathless wilderness, 
and kept on for two months, one after another 
perishing by the way, till at last only four re- 
mained. These finally came to a tribe, one of 
whose number had a sword-belt and a horse-shoe 
hung round his neck by way of ornament. The 
Spaniards were startled at the sight of these fa- 
miliar objects, and eagerly inquired of the Indian 
where he obtained them. He at first replied that 
the Great Spirit gave them to him; but on being 
more closely questioned, confessed that some Span- 
iards had been there and left them. Overjoyed 
at this unexpected: good news they inquired in 
what direction they had gone, and having ascer- 
tained, eagerly pressed forward, believing that 
they must be in the neighborhood of some Span- 
ish colony or company of explorers. A few days 
after they suddenly came upon four horsemen. 
The cavaliers were so astounded at the strange 
appearance of these rnen, who spoke the Spanish 
language, that for some time they could not re- 
ply to their eager questioning. When they did, 
they informed them chat they were in New Gal- 
icia, and only thirty leagues from the town of 
St. Michael. 

With them the last white man disappeared | 
from Florida, and it !apsed again into its pri- | 
meval savage solitude, and remained so for ten | 





of Ribaud, who was commissioned by the king. 
Reaching Florida in safety, he landed at Port 
Royal on the 14th of August, and began to erect 
a fort. The little colony numbered three hun- 
dred, part of whom were soldiers to protect them 
from the Indians, and the others artisans and 
their wives, who were to plant the seeds of a fu- 
ture empire. The fort was not established at 
the mouth of the river, but some little distance 
inland. 

That little colony presented one of those 
strange, picturesque, and absorbing scenes with 
which the early settlement of our country abounds. 
In the old world nations in masses drove out 
nations; and even in conquering Spanish Amer- 
ica strong and well-disciplined armies, like those 
under Pizarro and Cortez, hewed their way with 
the sword through the hosts of barbarians that 
swarmed on their path. But in that portion of 
the American continent which forms this Re- 
public, feeble colonies of men, women, and chil- 
dren set themselves down, mere specks on the 
edge of the boundless wilderness, and alone, and 
single-handed, fought and toiled their way up to 
empire. To one who could take in with a sin- 
gle glance this vast continent, those little gashes 
first made in the wilderness could scarcely be 
discerned ; but they gradually widened and ex- 
tended, till now they reach from ocean to ocean. 

The colonists landed at Mary River, and at 
once set towork. The broad deep current swept 
on in silent majesty to the sea— great tropical 
trees stood in ranks along its margin, and cast 
their shadows over the frail vessels that swung 
at anchor on its bosom; while the shores rung 
with the sound of the axe and the delving spade 
as they surrounded themselves with the means 
of protection. Day after day passed away, dur- 
ing which the colonists worked cheerfully—the 
neighboring sea tempering the tropical heat—till 
at length their defenses began to assume a some- 
what formidable appearance. . 

Nearly three weeks had thus passed quietly 
away—the Indians remaining friendly—and all 
was sunshine around the little colony, when, to 
their distflay, they saw one morning three Span- 
ish ships sweep round the forest and drop anchor 
in front of their fort. The French commander 
immediately sent a messenger to demand the 
reason of this visit. The Spaniards haughtily 
replied that they came as enemies, for the whole 
country belonged to the Spanish crown. The 
French commander, suspecting no danger ex- 
cept from treachery on the part of the Indians, 
and the little colony needing all the help that 
could be afforded to finish the defenses, had sent 
on shore all but the sailors necessary to man the 
i ships. Seeing the Spanish decks swarming with 
| troops he endeavored to gain time by negotia- 


years. At the end of that time Ferdinand de| tion, for he knew that the first attempt to re- 


Soto landed at Espiritu Santo, and commenced | 
that wonderful march ¢hrough the wilderness to | 


embark his soldiers would be the signal of at- 
tack. He succeeded in this until night, when, 


the Mississippi, the termination of which he was | under cover of the darkness, he noiselessly dropped 


doomed never to see. 
In 1562—twenty-fouy years after—a colony 


down the river, and, hoisting sail, stood out to sea. 
The Spaniard at daybreak discovered the trick 


was sent out from France under the guidance | that had been played him, and immediately gave 
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chase. After cruising about for several days | niere, who commanded, recommended vigilance, 
without finding the enemy he resolved to return | and declared that if each would do his duty they 
to the fort. In the mean time the French com- | would be able to defeat all attempts of the ene- 
mander, after sinking the land, made a wide| my to enter the fort. But as day after day 
sweep, and came back himself to the fort, which | passed by and no attack was made they became 
he reached first. Hastily re-embarking his sol-| less vigilant, and, wearied by their incessant 
diers, and indeed most of the men capable of | watching, the men on guard snatched a short 
bearing arms, he in turn became the pursuer, | repose. The wily savage, constantly on the alert 
and set out in search of the Spaniards. He | though himself unseen, immediately reported the 
found them at the mouth of the river, where ' absence of the guard to the Spaniards. They 
they had secretly landed a strong body of men' resolved, at once to take advantage of this re- 
to tamper with the Indians, and with their aid | missness, and, led on by the Indians, suddenly 
take the fort by stratagem. The next morning fell, with wild and savage shouts, upon the un- 
the two little fleets got ready for action. ‘The’ suspecting colonists. It was just before day- 
fact that they were Christians of the same creed, | break, and amidst the darkness and confusion 
the effect of the boundless solitude that sur-| and uproar no regular defense could be made, 
rounded them, and the imposing mysteries in | and after a short, hopeless resistance the fort was 
which they were enveloped, could not subdue | taken. 
their lust of gold and of territory. But as the! Then followed a scene which rivaled even sav- 
white sails of the diminutive squadrons were | age ferocity and barbarity. As the Spaniards 
given to the breeze on the morning of the 11th | swarmed through the inclosure some succeeded 
of September a strange weird light fell upon sea | in escaping in the darkness to one of the ships 
and land, and heavy shadows crept over the | that lay in the river, some leaped the palisades 
moaning deep. The aspect of the heavens rap- | and fled into the surrounding forest, among whom 
idly changed; the sun seemed suddenly blotted | was the Captain; but the greater part,were say- 
out, and an inky blackness spread itself over the | agely butchered. No quarter was given—the well 
sky. The combatants had already begun to ap- | and sick—men, women, and children—were in- 
proach each other when this threatening fearful | | discriminately slaughtered, amidst the most pit- 
appearance of nature arrested them. Ina known | eous shrieks and cries for mercy ; and when the 
sea, where dangerous storms were expected, this ; September sun arose over the wilderness he look- 
silent, solemn, rapid summoning of the elements | ed on a sight sad enough to move the heart of a 
to battle would have been appalling; yet here, | savage. ‘The strong and the weak, the old and 
on the borders of an unknown world, where they | the young, lay scattered around, hewn into bleed- 
were ever surrounded by mysteries, it was to| ing fragments, while the Indians pondered in 
these superstitious men still more alarming. | amazement on this their first lesson in Chris- 
They looked at each other in dismay, and their | tianity. 
faces wore a ghastly hue in the deep twilight| One of those who escaped into the forest said 
that had succeeded the bright sunrise like a sud-| that he groped around in the darkness till day- 
den eclipse. This state of frightful suspense | break, when he was startled by hearing two men 
soon gave way to terror; for the black vault | crying for food and a third praying. Joining 
above them suddenly gaped and shot forth flame. | these, who proved to be fugitives like himself, 
In a moment the whole heavens were on fire, as | they all continued to wander about they knew 
if the final conflagration had come, turning ‘the | not whites, but picking up occasionally other 
very sea into flame, that shook and trembled | | stragg'ers until they formed a little company. 
under the heavy peals of thunder which inces-| After threading the mazes of the tropical wilder- 
santly rolled over it. Then came the deluge, | ness all day and night without food, and without 
beating down the waves that the hurricane | the faintest idea whither they were going, they 
strove in vain to lift. The ships could not see| came to a halt and deliberated on what they had 
each other except when the sheets of fire shot | better do. 
from the sky into the water. Then each spar| One of the number, being utterly dishearten- 
and rope stood out in bright lines against the | ed, proposed they should surrender themselves 
heavens, to be swallowed up the next moment | to the Spaniards. 
in the blackness of darkness. Hour after hour ‘¢ Brothers,” said het‘ we are in a sad ex- 
it thundered and lightened and stormed with a|tremity. Every thing is against us. Heaven, 
strength and terror to which they had hitherto | the elements (for the rain was now pouring down), 
been strangers. At length the thunder and| the Spaniards, the forest—all are against us. 
lightning grew less violent and vivid, but the} Nothing is in our favor. What shall we do? 
gale continued to blow, lasting twelve days, and | If we surrender, perhaps we shall be slain. Well, 
scattering the hostile vessels, half wrecked, over | suppose we are, we shall not suffer long. But 
the deep. maybe the Spaniards will not murder us—they 
In the mean time the Spanish force which had | are men, and it is possible their vengeance is saf- 
landed did not remain idle. After the storm | isfied, and they may grant us some terms and 
had ceased they began to bribe the Indians and | treat us as prisoners of war. At any rate, what 
make reconnoissances of the fort. Although but | else can we do? Is it not better to fall into the 
few remained to defend it except invalids, arti-| hands of men than into the claws of wild beasts, 
sans, women, and children, Captain Laudon-! or die of famine in the woods ?” 
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To this proposal the majority assented. One, 
however, pluckier than the #est, remonstrated : 
‘‘ What!” he said, ‘‘trust ty the cruelty and 
ferocity of the Spaniards! Never! Trust, rath- 
er, in God.” He then went on to speak of Eli- 
as and Daniel and the other prophets whose trust 
was always rewarded—of Peter and Paul, saved 
in worse extremities—and said that the arm that 
rescued them was still strong and could deliver. 
**Don’t forget the flight of the: Israelites!” he 
exclaimed. ‘What chance of escape had they? 
Behind them was the foe; before them the sea; 
on each side the mountains. What then? The 
Lord opened:the sea for them, and ingulfed their 
enemies in it. If he did such things for those 
who trusted in him, surely he can take care of 
us in these woods.” 

It was a strange spectacle, this little group of 
fugitives deliberating the question of life and 
death in the Florida wilderness, and it must be 
confessed there seemed nothing left them but 
faith. This appeal to the religious sentiment 
had its effect. Six, however, exhausted, wretch- 
ed, and frightened at the sights and sounds that 
encountered them at every step in the dense for- 
est, resolved to surrender themselves to the Span- 
iards. They soon found out, as their companion 
had predicted, that it would be better to trust to 
any thing rather than the mercy of the cruel and 
ferocious Spaniards, for it was afterward discov- 
ered that they gave them short shrift. 

The parting of these companions in inisfortune 
was a sad one, for all felt that they should never 


‘see each other again. ‘Those who remained in 


the forest were certain that death would be the 
doom of their comrades who were about to sur- 
render themselves to the Spaniards; while the 
latter felt equally certain that the sume fate 
awaited those who staid behind, only prolonged 
and made ten-fold more bitter by famine and suf- 
ferings. Having embraced for the last time, and 
commended each to the mercy of God, they sep- 
arated. The six turned their faces again toward 
the fort, and slowly marched forward, prep@red 
for any fate that might be in store for them. 

As they drew near the little clearing that sur- 
rounded the fort they heard the cries and shouts 
of the Spaniards, yet they pressed tremblingly 
on. As soon as they cleared the woods they 
were discovered by the Spaniards, who rushed 
fiercely toward them. The poor Frenchmen 
threw up their hands beseechingly, and falling 
on their knees, humblgbegged for mercy. The 
appeal was met with taunts and derisive laugh- 
ter., The Spaniards rushed on them with savage 
shouts, and seizing them by the hair and arms, 
dragged them into the fort. With fiendish cru- 
elty they pulled them up to the mangled corpses 
of the men, women, and children that lay about 
in scattered fragments, and laughed at the ex- 
fression of horror that stole over their faces. 
They then took them, one by one, and chopped 
them up as they had the others. 

In the mean time Ribaud returned with a part 
of his ships, and anchored within a few hundred 
feet of the fort. The Spaniards immediately 


opened on him with his own guns, which had 
been mounted since he left. ‘These, however, ow- 
| ing to the incompleteness of the works, had not 
yet been got in range, and hence could do but 
little damage. After firing a while, they sent a 
trumpeter to the shore, who summoned him to 
surrender. Ribaud sternly refused. They then 
sent a colonel with the proposition that if the 
French would surrender the ships they might 
have the batteaux lying in the river, and trans- 
port all their goods to them, and depart unmo- 
lested. Ribaud replied that France had no quar- 
rel with Spain; that the two nations were at 
peace; that he had been sent six months ago, 
with a full commission from his king, to es- 
tablish this colony; that he was specially in- 
structed to make no descent on Spanish territory, 
or make exactions of any one, and not even to 
approach a Spanish colony for fear of giving of- 
fense. With these instructions he said he had 
strictly complied, and done nothing to offend 
the Spaniards, much less to provoke this cruel, 
barbarous massacre. ‘‘ As to the ships which 
you demand,” said he, ‘‘ you can’t have them 
unless you prove the strongest; for I shall em- 
ploy all the means God has put in my power to 
keep them.” The colonel then took leave, and 
reported on shore the result of his mission. 

The rage of the Spaniards at this cool defiance 
burst over all bounds. ‘They leaped about, brand- 
ishing their weapons, and rushed toward the 
shore uttering shouts of vengeance. Finding 
they could not reach their living foes, they again 
attacked the dead, and held up the mutilated 
fragments with derisive shouts and mocking lan- 
guage. Their ferocity, maddened by its own 
powerlessness, grew wilder; and gouging out 
the eyes from the trunkless heads, they -took 
them and the dissevered feet and arms and 
plucked-out tongues in their hands, and rushing 
to the shore, hurled them, with bitter taunts and 
mad shouts, toward the ships. The bloody frag- 
ments fell in a shower into the water, leaving 
purple streaks where they sunk. The French, 
unable to look on the distressing, horrid specta- 
cle, turned their faces the other way. 

At length the Spaniards became tired of this 
useless display of ferocity, and returned, in baf- 
fled and disappointed rage, to the fort, and the 
shades of the September night shut ont this 
strange scene with which the history of Florida 
commences. 

In the mean time those in the woods, ignorant 
of the fate of their companions, continued to 
thread the labyrinths of the forest, endeavoring 
to find their way to the sea-shore. They made, 
as they supposed, a wide detour to escape the 
\fort; but without guide or compass, they soon 
got hopelessly lost. They were totally ignorant 
whieh way they were going, for there was no sun 
or stars to guide them, while on every side the 
limited prospect was the same. Hungry, weary, 
and half-clad, they continued to toil on, upheld 
only by that firm trust in a merciful Heaven with 
which they had parted from their companions. 
At length they came to a high hill, from the top 
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of which they could discern the sea, though it 
appeared to be a great distance off, while the 
country between presented a sad alternation of 
hills and streams and marshes that seemed al- 
most impassable. They however took courage 
from the sight of the sea, as though its inhospi- 
table bosom would furnish them protection and a 
home. Vain as this expectation seems, still there 
was some hope of succor if they could once reach 
the shore, while in the woods certain death await- 
ed them. Without arms with which to supply 
themselves with food—exposed to hidden ser- 
pents and ferocious beasts, and savages still more 
to be dreaded—they thought if they could once 
stand by the open sea most of these dangers 
would be escaped, while they hoped to see some 
of their own ships passing by or waiting near to | 
receive any fugitives that might have escaped. 
Not daring to deviate from a straight line, as 
they had no compass, they took their course, and 
moved straight forward. As they began to de- 
scend the mountain, they found their path cross- 
ed by precipices and rocks rolled into confusion. 
Down and over these they swung themselves as 
they best could, and struggled on hour after hour, 
lacerated and torn and bleeding. Catching the 
branch of a tree, they would swing off the face 
of a precipice, and passing hand over hand to the 
trunk, descend to the base. Pushing each other 
up and easing each other down the huge rocks, 
they worked their way slowly forward. Often 
hanging in mid-air, they saved their lives only 
at the expense of gashed and bloody hands. At 
last they reached the bottom and paused to 
breathe. Alas! the sea was no longer visible, 
while a few rods in advance the deep tropical 
vegetation shut out the mountain—their only 
landmark—and even the overcast sky itself ex- 
cept in mere patches; for it was perpetual twi- 
light there even in mid-day. Guessing at their 
course, they came at length to a ridge, over which 
they scrambled, impeded at every step by the 
thorns and briers, which soon tore away nearly 
all that was left of their scanty clothing, and left 
their bodies seamed and bloody. At the foot 
they found a broad marsh, through which they 
floundered, sinking deeper and deeper at every 
step. To increase their misery and complete 
their discouragement, a tropical thunder-storm 
just then burst upon them, so that they literally 
marched between two floods—one above and one 
below. At length, in utter discouragement, they 
stopped and looked at each other in mute inter- 
rogation; but inevitable death was behind them: 





there was nothing left them but to advance; and 
with bowed forms and in dead silence they stag- | 
gered forward. But as they advanced the water | 
continued to grow deeper, and there seemed no | 
end to this fearful everglade. Hope now seemed | 
blotted out, and almost simultaneously they be- | 
gan to groan and cry to God for help. Stopping, | 
they embraced each other with streaming eyes, 

and, falling on their knees, sent up a piteous sup- | 
plication to Heaven to be saved from the awful | 
death that threatened them. Broken and hum-| 
bled to the earth, they confessed their great wick- 


edness, and concluded their prayer by imploring, 
if they must die there, to be enabled to die like 
Christians—calmly, and not in frenzy and defi- 
ance. ‘Spirit of Christ,” said they, ‘cast out 
Satan; for if we must die, let us die in faith, so 
that we may live again amidst the saints in 
heaven !” 

Prayer being ended, they arose, and, bending 
under the pitiless storm, with the water to their 
waists, waded slowly forward, though sinking 
deeper and deeper at every step. At length they 
came to a deep, broad river, rolling turbidly 
throngh the marsh, the overflow of which had 
made the shallow lake through which they had 
been so long wading. Here the poor fellows 
paused and gave up in despair, while tears, such 
as strong men shed only when overtasked nature 
ean do and suffer no more, rolled down their 
cheeks. They dared not attempt to swim the 
stream, for the current, swollen by the recent 
storms, was wild and rapid. They stood for a 
while grouped together in the water, and asked 
in dismay what next wastobedone. At length 
one of the number, recollecting the forest they 
had left far behind, told them to wait where they 
were, and keep up good courage, and put their 
trust in God. Leaving them lost in conjecture 
at his strange language and conduct, he waded 
back to the woods, and found a portion of a dead 
tree, which he floated back to the river. As he 
drew near he shouted, ‘‘ See here, this log will 
help us over!” His plan was simple, and soon 
explained. Each one was to put his arm around 
the log and wade in as far as he could, carrying 
it along, and when they all got beyond their 
depth swim with itasa buoy. They did so, and 
soon found themselves launched on the turbulent 
flood. Now shooting rapidly down stream, and 
now completely submerged in the waves, they 
still held bravely on, and, though carried far 
down by the current, continued to approach slow- 
ly the farther side, and at length reached it in 
safety, though nearly overcome with the effort. 
The spot where they landed was a high bank, 
which proved to be dangerous as the river. In 
their exhausted state it was almost impossible to 
pull themselves by the roots to the top. They 
finally succeeded, however, and sat down, half 
dead, to breathe. -After comparing notes, they 
took courage, and spoke cheerfully of final de- 
liverance ; for they all agreed that they were in 
an immense forest, which they had observed from 
the top of the mountain to stretch nearly to the 
sea. 

Resuming their march they came to a smaller 
stream, which they passed in the same way as 
the other, and at evening, to their great joy, 
emerged from the woods upon a desert plain. 
They now believed themselves near the sea, and, 
worn and hungry, resolved to wait for the revela- 
tions of the morning. They dared not encamp, 
and so each selected a tree and leaned against it 
to snatch a little repose. Though completely 


worn out they could not sleep from fear; for the 
neighboring forest was alive with the strange 
Almost 


and discordant sounds of wild beasts. 
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entirely naked, they stood crouching in the dark- 
ness against the wet trees, watching anxiously 
for the first gray streak of dawn. 

Just before daybreak there suddenly flashed 
out in the darkness two flaming fire-balls. By 
the dim starlight the animal to which they be- 
longed was magnified four-fold, and seemed to 
the terrified Frenchmen a monster of unearthly 
size. It was hump-backed, with a huge shaggy 
head, in the centre of which sparkled those two 
orbs of fire. Trembling in every limb, they 
stood still and gazed fixedly upon it, daring nei- 
ther tospeak norrun. The huge animal emitted 
no sound nor offered to approach, but stood for a 
long time steadily gazing on those forms that 
seemed a part of the trees, so moveless were they. 


At length, having satisfied its curiosity, it moved | 


leisurely away into the forest, and the French- 
men heaved a sigh of relief. 

Soon after the welcome light of morning broke 
over the desolate scene, and, after kneeling and 
thanking Heaven for the preservation of the 


night, the hungry wretches pushed on in the di- | 


rection they supposed the sea to lie. Though 
they had escaped the forests they had little cause 
for congratulation, for the country over which 
they now toiled was one vast marsh covered with 


water and reeds, and in some places so miry | 


they could scarcely place one foot before another. 
Still sustained by the belief that they were ap- 
proaching the sea they toiled hopefully forward, 


though with empty stomachs and aching bones. | 


The sea offering the only way of escape to them, 
they had fixed their entire thought upon it. 
There had been no other topic of conversation, 
no other subject of meditation by day or night, 
till the sea had come to fill the whole horizon of 
their vision. They dreamed of the sea, strained 
their eyes constantly forward for the first gleam 
of its blue waters, just as if the sea could give 
them food and clothing and safety. When they 
should reach it, what would its heavy swell, as it 
crashed on the desolate strand, speak to them of 
hope and safety! What could they find in the 
broad and blue expanse, over which only the sea- 
gull was to be seen as he swung lazily after his 
prey, toinspire cheerful thoughts? Yet they had 
yearned toward it so long and intensely, as the 
last refuge of despair, that it had become, for the 
time being, the Ultima Thule of their expecta- 
tions and desires. 

Pressing on, they would ever and anon pause 
to listen if they could not hear the far-off roar of 
waves; but the same oppressive silence reigned 
over the barren waste—the same monotonous 
prospect met them at every step. 

In the latter part of the afternoon they dis- 
covered in the distance human figures moving 
about among the reeds. They stopped and 
scrutinized them carefully, and finally concluded 
they were either Spaniards, or Indians sent by 


them, to stop their way. There was, however, | 


now no retreat; they must meet whatever lay be- 
fore them, and they resolved to continue their 
march. As they drew nearer they discovered, 
to their great surprise and joy, that those unclad 


forms were fugitives, like themselves, who had 
escaped from the fort in a different direction, 
and sought safety in the forest, and were also 
seeking the sea. Among them was the Captain 
of the fort, the chamber-maid, and many other 
men and women—twenty-six in all—entirely 
naked, and suffering the extremes of fatigue and 
hunger. It was a sad meeting, in a sad and 
desolate place. Yet it inspired new hope, and 
gave new courage. 

After the first eager inquiries were over they 
deliberated together as to the course they should 
pursue. Seeing some high trees a little distance 
ahead, standing alone in the marsh, they re- 
solved to proceed thither, and send some of the 
strongest to the top to scan the vast level. 
They did so, and two, climbing hastily the tall 
stems, were able to see, far away, the blue ocean, 
and nearer by, in a sort of bayou or creek, one 
of their own vessels, which, it afterward was as- 
certained, had come there on purpose to succor 
any stragglers that might endeavor to reach the 
sea-coast. Its commander kept a sharp look- 
out, and no sooner was a signal hoisted from the 
tree-tops than it was answered from the ship. 
A shout immediately fell from those on watch, 
| answered with a will by the naked, famished 
|group below. In a few minutes a boat was 
| seen to put off and pull for the shore. As the 

men descended and reported this, the joy of the 
half-starved company broke forth in passionate 
| exclamations; but when they reported also that 
| between them and the boat was a vast marsh 
and two broad stretches of water, hope gave way 
again to despair. 

On inquiry, however, it was ascertained that 
both parties had crossed the streams that barred 
their passage to the sea in the same manner; 
|and fearing, as they left the forest, that they 
would be unable to pass other streams which 
they might encounter, they, though borne down 
with fatigue, had carried these sticks of timber 
with them. These they now proposed to lash 
together and make a light raft, with which to 
| pass the water spaces between them and their 
ifriends. ‘The distance to the first river was 
great, and the ground so impassable, that it 
| seemed for a while as if their combined strength 
could not get the logs along. But some of the 
| sailors who were among the fugitives took hold 
| and bore the pieces to the water. 
| They at length reached the boat, and the de- 
|mand for exertion having ceased, they threw 
; themselves into the bottom, and were rowed, 
| more dead than alive, to the ship. Here bread 
/and water and clothing were furnished them, 
; and gradually they came back to life and joyful 

consciousness of their deliverance. They then 
| assembled together on deck, and publicly thank- 
}ed Heaven that had saved them, against hope, 
| through infinite dangers and death which had 
beset them on all sides so long. Though long- 
ing for repose, they could not sleep, for those on 
board kept them awake nearly all night recount- 





| ing their marvelous adventures, sufferings, and 
| perils. 
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There is an additional account given by some 
of the old chronicles, which it is not easy to rec- 
oncile with that related by others. As we have 
stated before, after the fort was taken, and the 
tempest somewhat subsided, some of the French 
ships returned from their pursuit of the Span- 
iards. One vessel which perished in the storm 
was cast ashore some fifteen leagues from the 
fort. The entire crew, however, escaped, ex- 
cept one, and were soon exposed to all the hor- 
rors of famine on the desolate coast. After liv- 
ing on roots and herbs eight days, they, in their 
wanderings, according to one writer, came upon 
a little boat, in which they were determined to 
go to the fort, of whose fate they were ignorant. 
It was not large enough, however, to carry them 
all, and Jean Ribaud, in the extremity, called a 
council and addressed them, saying that it was 
impossible to live long where they were, and as 
the boat could carry but a small number, he ad- 
vised that some should take it, and go to the 
fort for relief. He and fifteen others were se- 
lected to undertake the mission. Before they 
set sail, however, a Spanish bark arrived, the 
commander of which, perceiving their ignorance 
of what had occurred, spoke them fair, and per- 
suaded Ribaud and thirty others to accompany 
him to the fort. When he had got them in his 
power he chained them two and two, and before 
they reached the fort butchered the whole. Ri- 
baud pleaded the Spaniard’s promise, but in vain. 
He was struck with a dagger from behind, and 
thrown down. Before he could rise the blows 
were repeated till he was dead. He was then 
dismembered, and his head cut into four parts, 
and stuck on the four corners of the fort. 

This does not agree with the account given 
by others, who state that Ribaud returned in 
safety to France. Whether the discrepancy 


aching hearts. There was, however, no chance 
for divided opinion in that little council. The 
fort in the hands of their enemies, its inmates 
massacred, most of the munitions of war seized, 
and their fleet dispersed, it was hopeless to at- 
tempt to re-establish themselves on the coast. 
There remained but the sad alternative to re- 
trace their way across the broad Atlantic. This 
being decided upon, the survivors were equally 
divided between the two ships, and on the 27th 
of September they turned their prows home- 
ward. 

Only about three weeks had transpired since 
they had arrived at that spot, full of visions of 
gold and future greatness; yet in that short pe- 
riod, as they looked back upon it, there seemed 
crowded the events of a lifetime. Then the glad 
shouts of Land ho! rang from ship to ship, and 
merry sounds broke the stillness of the solitary 
scene. Now, sorrow and gloomy forebodings 
sealed the lips in silence, and even the voices of 
the sailors, as they sheeted home the canvas, 
lacked the ordinary excitement of ‘‘ homeward 
bound.” 

It seemed as if fate was determined to push 
this little band to despair, for scarcely had the 
land disappeared when a furious storm arose. 

But as if the howling wind and the pitiless 
deep were not enough of themselves to cast down 
their hearts, a Spanish vessel hove in sight and 
bore steadily down upon them, and soon her guns 
boomed louder than the storm. ‘The French, 
however, instead of being disheartened by this 
new danger, were filled with the thirst for venge- 
ance. The sight of the enemy which had wrought 
them such foul wrong made them forget every 
thing else, and they closed with the Spaniards 
with a ferocity that astonished them. They 
made such deadly work on the deck that in a 





grows out of the fact that there were two Ri- 
bauds, Jean and Jacques, and one of them per- 
ished in this manner, it is impossible to say. It 
is probable that the deception and massacre oc- 
curred, as there could be no inducement to in- 
vent the story, as it does not in the least en- 
hance the atrocity and cruelty of the Spaniards. 

Having waited a sufficient time to receive all 
the fugitives that might have fled to the forest, 
the captain joined the only remaining ship that 
had survived the tempest, and called a confer- 
ence to decide on their future course. The few 


that remained of those three hundred colonists | 


presented a sad spectacle as they assembled on 
deck and talked over their prospects. A short 
distance up the river, that rolled its current 
tranquilly into the sea, as if in mockery of their 
woes, stood their captured fort, still reeking with 
the blood of their comrades. Near by, the beach 
was strewn with the shattered timbers of one of 
their vessels. Of the seven ships that started 
with such buoyant hearts from the shores of 
France these two only remained to carry back 
the shattered fortunes of the colony. The long 
stretch of wilderness that bounded the horizon 
looked gloomier than ever, and the vast sea to 
be traversed seemed almost boundless to their 
Vor. XX.—No. 118.—K k 


short time the blood was seen trickling from the 
scuppers. But for the tremendous sea running, 
they would have lashed themselves to the hostile 
| vessel and massacred every manon board. The 
| Spaniard, finding himself so roughly handled, 
| hoisted sail and bore away. The French lost 
| but one man, the cook. Without further mis- 
haps they reached their native land in safety. 

Thus began and ended the first and only French 

colony in Florida. Although, from this time, 
| France abandoned forever all attempts at coloni- 
| zation, she determined on vengeance. 

The story of the massacre, with its attendant 
| atrocities, created an immense sensation in 
| France, and it was expected that an expedition 
| would immediately be fitted out to chastise the 
| Spaniards and avenge the insulted honor of 
| France. But between the negotiations that fol- 
| lowed and fear of provoking a war nothing was 
done for three years. 

At length a determined man, Captain Dom- 
| inique de Gourges, resolved to avenge his coun- 
trymen and punish the insult to France on his 
own responsibility. He had acquired a reputa- 
tion both for skill and bravery in Scotland and 
Piedmont, and was well fitted by nature and ex- 
perience to be the leader of such an expedition. 


| 
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He declared to his intimate friends that he would 
avenge the cruelty of the Spaniards or die in the 
attempt. He had no means of his own, and 
would not ask the aid of Government, as he wish- 
ed not to implicate it, and wished also the expe- 
dition to be a secret one; for he knew that any 
open preparation would send a Spanish fleet to the 
aid of the Spaniards. Appealing to his personal 
friends, Gourges borrowed sufficient money from 
them to buy and equip three vessels. Not daring 
to reveal his true object lest he might not be able 
to get volunteers for so hazardous an enterprise, 
and one which promised no booty, he gave out 
that he was going to the coast of Africa for slaves. 
He was thus enabled to collect a daring crew, and 
one well calculated to carry out the terrible re- 
venge he had planned. 

Having obtained 500 volunteers, and laying 
in provisions for a year, he set sail from Bor- 
deaux on the 2d of August. A heavy storm, 
however, arose, which kept them from going to 
sea for eight days. This bold adventurer chafed 
under the long delay, and saw, with ill-concealed 
irritation, eight days’ provisions consumed in 


‘port. Heat length stood out to sea, but had not 


gone far beyond Rochelle when another storm 
drove him into port and imprisoned him eight 
days more. The crew looked on this as a bad 
omen, and began to show signs of discontent. 

At last the heavens cleared up, and Captain 
Gourges once more hoisted sail and bore away 
for the coast of Spain; but when off Cape Finis- 
terre he was met by another fearful storm. For 
days the crowded little vessels lay at the mercy 
of the waves—one was driven out of sight, and 
did not make her appearance again for nearly a 
week. The men; frantic with fear, gathered 
around the Captain, and begged him to return to 
France and give up the ill-starred expedition ; 
but the bold man sternly refused. When the 
storm broke he went into a river of Barbary to re- 
cruit. Putting to sea again, he sailed to Cape 
Blanc, where, on landing, he was assailed by a 
host of barbarians, whom he repulsea with great 
loss. He proceeded thence to Cape Verd, when 
he took the open sea and stretched boldly across 
the Atlantic. 

It was no ordinary determination that dared 
thus to carry out a deliberate deception on 500 
men. Reaching Cuba, he assembled them on 
shore, and, for the first time, revealed his desti- 
nation and the object of his expedition. At 
first the men were speechless with amazement 
and consternation. Instead of obtaining a rich 
prize on the African coast, they had crossed the 
Atlanticfor the sole purpose of storming a Span- 
ish fort. 

But Captain Gourges was prepared for this 
critical emergency, and instead of endeavoring 
to pacify them with fair words and promises, he 
told them the story of the massacre. He de- 
scribed the colonists, spoke of their peaceable 
intentions and fair prospects until the arrival of 
the Spaniards. He then passed on to the fatal 
night of the assault. The terrific scene which, 
for two long years, had ever been present to his 





imagination, till his whole being was concen- 
trated into one burning desire for vengeance, he 
portrayed before them. He made the air ring 
once more with the shrieks of the women, the 
cries of the children, and vain prayers of the sick. 
He dwelt on individual cases of cruelty ; described 
with terrible minuteness the frightful spectacle 
the ground presented strewn with the bleeding 
fragments of the hewn and hacked bodies; and, 
finally, in language that chilled the blood in their 
veins, told them of the last insult, when the 
Spaniards with curses and taunts hurled feet and 
arms and heads toward the French ships. He 
melted them to pity one moment, and the next 
kindled into frightful intensity the thirst for 
vengeance. In their excitement the men forgot 
the deception that had been practiced on them, 
and when the Captain closed one feeling per- 
vaded every heart, the same light blazed in ev- 
ery eye, and there passed through the crowd one 
deep oath of vengeance, and with loud shouts 
they swore they would follow him to the death. 

Taking advantage of the full moon to navi- 
gate the Bahamas, he soon came in sight of 
Florida. 

The Spaniards, in addition to the French fort 
which had been built some distance up the river, 
had erected two other forts at the mouth of the 
river on either bank. As the French hove in sight 
the Spaniards, thinking they were Spanish vessels, 
fired a salute. Gourges, to confirm the delusion, 
returned it, and kept on till night, when he 
changed his course and came back to within 
twenty or thirty miles of the forts, and entered 
a small river to escape observation. In the 
morning he found the shore lined with savages. 
He had expected this, and knowing with what 
cruelty the Spaniards invariably treated the na- 
tives, had calculated on making them his allies. 

At Porto Rico he found a French trumpeter 
who was formerly with the French in Florida, 
well known by the Indians, and understood some- 
what their language. This man he had taken 
along as an interpreter, and now sent him ashore 
to speak with the Indians. They immediately 
recognized him, and began to dance with joy. 
They asked about the ships, and what they had 
come for. He replied that they were French, 
and had come to renew their friendship with the 
chiefs and bring presents. One chief, named 
Santerina, sent a messenger to Captain Gourges 
to know if that was so. The Captain replied 
that it was, but said nothing about the enterprise 
till he could sound him on his feelings toward 
the Spaniards. They then danced again, and 
shouted to show their delight. 

The Captain, after an interchange of civilities, 
dismissed Santerina with the request to bring next 
day all the chiefs who were his allies to see him. 
As soon as the Indians had departed he sent his 
pilot to sound the river farther up so as to con- 
ceal his ships more effectually. The next day 
the chief with a host of his allies presented him- 
self. The Captain went ashore with his soldiers; 
but the Indians would not approach so long as 
they retained their arms, and to show their own 
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peaceable intentions threw their bows and ar- 
rows and knives on the ground. The Captain 
ordered his men to lay aside every thing but 
their swords when the chief advanced to meet 
him. The Captain and Santerina sat down to- 
gether on a moss-covered log while the Indians 
cleared a space around them by pulling up all 
the weeds and grass, and removing the rubbish. 
The Captain then began to sound the chief, but 
he was saved all diplomacy, for the latter inter- 
rupted him with a tirade against the Spaniards. 
He said the Indians had not had a good day 
since the French left Florida. The Spaniards 
had fought them all the time—driven them from 
their homes, and hunted them like wild beasts 
through the forest. They had seized and vio- 
lated their wives, and ravished their daughters, 
in broad daylight, before their eyes, and heaped 
wrong and insult without measure upon their 
defenseless heads, and all because they had been 
friendly to the French. He said they had one 
French child among them saved from the mas- 
sacre whom the Spaniards had tried to get pos- 
session of to kill him, but he prevented them. 

The way was now clear to the Captain, and 
without any circumlocution he told him that he 
was about to punish the Spaniards and avenge 
the wrongs of the Indian. Santerina was beside 
himself with joy, and exclaimed, ‘‘ How happy 
we shall be!” The Captain then remarked that 
he supposed the chiefs would like to volunteer 
their aid, and share the pleasure and honor of 
chastising the Spaniards. ‘‘ Yes,” exclaimed 
the chief, ‘‘ we will, and will all die for you!” 

The Captain, having obtained all he wanted, 
thanked and praised the chiefs, and bestowed 
presents upon them. Thinking it was best to 
strike while the iron was hot, he asked the chief 
how long it would take to assemble his warriors. 
‘In three days,” said he, ‘I'll be here again 
and ready.” ‘The Captain then bade him to de- 
part at once, but be careful and keep his secret 
lest their plans should reach the Spaniards. 
The chief promised, saying : ‘‘ We hate the Span- 
iards worse than youdo.” ‘‘ Well,” said the Cap- 
tain, ‘then hurry, but leave me three of your best 
men to assist me in reconnoitring the forts while 
you are gone.” He did so; and ina few minutes 
the last of the savages disappeared with iong 
bounds into the surrounding forest, and the Cap- 
tain returned to his ship. 

In three days, at the same hour in the morn- 
ing, Santerina, followed by his painted warriors, 
burst, with a war-shout, from the dark forest, and 
drew up on the bank of the river. No time was 
now to be lost; and the Captain, who had made his 
reconnoissance, appointed a place of rendezvous 
on a stream not far from the fort, and dismissed 
them. 

When they were gone he assembled his men 
and harangued them. He told them it was a 
perilous undertaking in which they were em- 
barked, for there were three forts garrisoned with 
400 men, and defended by cannon, which they 
must carry sword in hand or die in the attempt. 
The men answered with enthusiastic shouts, and 








demanded to be led on. The Captain next ad- 
dressed the sailors, whom he was to leave in 

charge of the ships, and gave them his last in- 

structions, telling them if he did not return by a 

certain time they might know he was dead, and 
must make the best of their way back to France. 

The sailors wept, and embraced their friends as 

those whom they never should see again. 

The Captain then embarked his men in launches 
and steered for the place of rendezvous. When 
he arrived there, he found his allies waiting for 
him. After the Indians should be carried across, 
he directed that the bark should make its way 
carefully to the River Mary, on which the forts 
stood, and lie concealed until the first fort was 
taken, and then hasten up to transport his troops 
across to the second fort. While the savages 
were being brought over, the Captain, though he 
had eaten nothing for nearly twenty-four hours, 
hastened forward with a small party to recon- 
noitre. Coming to a small river running par- 
rallel to the one on which the forts stood, and 
near them, he found to his chagrin that, owing to 
the high tide, it could not be forded. One of the 
chiefs then took him farther up stream, where he 
thought it could be passed; but there had been a 
strong wind the day before, which had made the 
tide higher than usual, and he could not get over. 
He noticed, however, that the water was fall- 
ing. Returning to his men, he directed them 
to remain where they were till morning. Soon 
after dark a heavy rain set in, drenching them 
to the skin and flooding the ground with water. 
The Captain’s chief anxiety, however, was for 
the ammunition and arms of his followers. 

The hours dragged slowly on, but at length 
the morning broke clear and bright. The brisk 
west wind that swayed the tree-tops..overhead 
revived the drooping spirits of the men, and they 
were once more eager to be led on. The Cap- 
tain again reconnoitred, and found the stream 
so shallow that it could be easily passed. The 
Spaniards had cleared the ground to a great 
extent between them and the stream that ran 
near, but had in one place left a clump of trees 
running from the fort to the bank. The Cap- 
tain immediately resolved to cross under cover 
of this. He did so—the soldiers lifting their 
arms, and the Indians their bows, above their 
heads as they waded over the sharp oyster-beds 
to the farther side. As soon as all were across 
the Captain arranged his little band behind the 
woods, and made known his plan of attack, 
which, however, was frustrated by the unfore- 
seen conduct of the Spaniards. 

When all was ready he addressed them, say- 
ing they had now reached the object for which 
they had toiled so long, and the hour of venge- 
ance was come. He expressed his confidence 
in their bravery, and said that their faces as- 
sured him that they would prove worthy of their 
king and country, and waving his hand toward 
the fort, exclaimed: ‘‘ Behold the thieves, the 
traitors, the murderers!” —‘‘ Allons! allons !” 
ran in low but determined accents through the 
ranks, and the order to advance was given. 
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When they emerged from the woods they were 
about seventy yards from the fort. It so hap- 
pened that a cannonier was arranging at the 
time a cannon on a platform, and discovered 
them the moment they broke cover, and imme- 
diately shouted, ‘‘To arms! to arms!” and 
touched off the gun. The loud echo, as it roll- 
ed away through the forest, filled the Spaniards 
with consternation, and all was confusion and 
terror. The soldiers leaped to the ramparts, 
and when they saw the French flag waving in 
the morning breeze knew that the hour of ret- 
ribution had come. The French, the moment 
they found they were discovered, quickened their 
pace, and at the charge step, with heads down, 
advanced straight on the fort. The cannonier 
discharged his piece the second time, but with- 
out damage, as he had no time to get the range. 
As he was loading it the third time a chief 
sprung, with the agility of a panther, to the 
platform, and drove his tomahawk through the 
head of the cannonier. The Spaniards, panic- 
stricken, now swarmed out of the fort, and en- 
deavored to fall back on the large fort farther 
up the river. Then came the turn of the sav- 
ages. They swarmed like bees through the for- 
est, and getting in advance, drove the Spaniards 
back on the French. Hemmed in and para- 
lyzed with terror, they could offer no resistance, 
and were slaughtered like sheep. Savage shouts 
and yells mingled in with cries for mercy and 
sounds of fire-arms, while at intervals came the 
booming of cannon which had opened from the 
fort on the opposite side of the river. 

Not one escaped, and Gourges had great dif- 
ficulty in rescuing a few prisoners from the hands 
of the infuriated French and not less excited 
savages, to be reserved for a more terrible ex- 
ample. 

The French found three pieces of artillery in 
the fort with the French mark on them, which 
exasperated them still more. With these they 
returned the fire of the fort opposite, until the 
bark, which had arrived in the river below, could 
come up and transport the troops across. As 
soon as it did they were embarked. The In- 
dians, who were to follow, would not wait to be 
rowed over, but dashing into the stream, and 
holding their bows and tomahawks over their 
heads, boldly swam across. The Spaniards, 
seeing the bark crowded with troops and the 
river swarming with swimmers, whom they took 
to be French, fled in dismay to the woods. Most 
of them would have escaped the vengeance of the 
French but for Gourges’s swarthy allies. The 
Spaniards were no match for them in the woods, 
and they were soon completely surrounded, when 
the work of butchery commenced. As in the 
taking of the other fort, Gourges had hard work 
to save a few for the rope. 

After the work of destruction was finished 
the Captain returned to the other fort, so as to 
be on the same side of the stream with the large 
fort. He immediately began to fortify it, as he 
was uncertain how much time might be con- 
sumed in capturing the large fort. Here he 





rested Sunday and Monday, and, in the mean 
time, closely interrogated the prisoners he had 
spared respecting its condition and means of de- 
fense. Having obtained all the information he 
desired, he resolved next day to attack it, and 
hastily making his preparations, set out at day- 
break. To prevent any surprise he left a guard 
at the fort, and stationed another at the mouth 
of the river. 


As soon as he came in sight of the fort the - 


cannon, which had been trained to range down 
the river, opened upon him. Finding this bet- 
ter practice than he had met at the other forts, he 
turned into the woods, and seeing a small hill 
covered with trees near the fort, ordered his fol- 
lowers to run and take shelter there. By hold- 
ing this hill as a screen he found he could get 
near enough to the fort to reconnoitre it without 
being seen. Having finished his examinations 
he resolved to make the attack next day. On 
one side he found the fosse was not flanked, and 
here he resolved to escalade it, while marksmen 
in ambush should keep the ramparts clear. In 
the mean time the Spaniards, ignorant of all 
these movements, sent sixteen of their bravest 
men out to reconnoitre. These, creeping along 
the fosse, made their way toward the French en- 
campment. Their movements were discovered, 
however, and reported to the Captain, who sent 
out men to lie in ambush and cut off their re- 
treat, when he should attack them in front. He 
gave strict orders not to fire, but trust solely to 
the sword. As the Spaniards, suspecting no- 
thing, emerged from the fosse, Gourges fell sud- 
denly upon them. Taken by surprise, they turned 
to flee, when they were met by the party in am- 
bush, and thus attacked on both sides, fell every 
man of them under the sword. The garrison, 
utterly disheartened at the loss of their best sol- 
diers, conferred together to determine what it was 
best todo. They finally resolved to hide in the 
woods till the French should depart. Gourges, 
in anticipation of this, had filled the forest around 
the fort with Indians. The moment, therefore, 
the Spaniards appeared outside of the gates they 
were surrounded and tomahawked. Some, how- 
ever, as before, were saved to die as thieves. 

Five cannon and a magazine of powder were 
found in the fort. The guns the Captain put 
aboard his bark, and the next day set fire to the 
magazine. When the smoke and dust that fol- 
lowed the explosion had cleared away the fort 
was a mass of ruins. 

Assembling the prisoners he addressed them 
on the wickedness of their conduct. He told 
them they had acted contrary to all the usages 
of war among civilized nations, and that too 
when Spain and France were at peace. That 
the soldiers of a Catholic Christian king should 
massacre in cold blood the subjects of another 
Christian king, when the two were at peace with 
each other, was unheard of among civilized na- 
tions. Having read them a sound moral lecture 
on the enormity of their offense, he gave them no 
time to make an improvement of it, but triced 
them up incontinently to the surrounding trees, 
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OUR CHRISTMAS-TREE. 





and left them to swing and blacken on the des- 
olate shore. He then returned to the first fort, 
and served the thirty prisoners he had left there 
in the same way. 

The last Spaniard now being disposed of, 
Gourges prepared to depart. First, however, he 
addressed the chiefs—congratulated them on 
their deliverance from the Spaniards, and ad- 
vised them not to leave those two remaining 
forts standing. They immediately took the hint, 
and soon not one stone was left upon another. 

Returning to his ships Captain Gourges took 
an affectionate leave of his Indian allies, and 
then assembled his followers and publicly re- 
turned thanks to God for saving them from tem- 
pests and all other dangers, and especially for 
the signal success that had attended their arms 
in inflicting just punishment on the Spaniards. 

On the 3d of May he weighed anchor and stood 
out to sea. On his way home he got out of pro- 
visions, and after many days of suffering provi- 
dentially came across a ship which supplied 
him. On another occasion he lost a boat with 
eight soldiers in it. At last, on the 6th of June, 
having passed safely through all his perils, he 
entered the port of Rochelle. The report of the 
summary vengeance he had inflicted on the Span- 
iards became the topic of universal conversation, 
and Captain Gourges was the lion of the day. 

There is something sublime in the high cour- 
age and unfaltering resolution with which this 
man carried out a great purpose. He never 
swerves, never desponds, but moves right on 
over every difficulty, through every peril, to its 
accomplishment. France’s leave-taking of Flor- 
ida was written in bloody characters. 

Countless tragedies like this, as well as stir- 
ring poems, have been acted on our coast, only a 
few of which will ever be written out or known. 





OUR CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


H, Madam Millionaire, 
So wealthy and so fair, 
I know how rich and rare 
Is your Christmas-tree. 


There the ruddy apples swing, 
And the gilded bonbons cling, 
And ’tis gaudy as a king 

In some Indian sea. 


A hundred tapers shine 
In the foliage of the pine, 
And gifts of rare design 

Make the branches gay. 


And in the outer room, 
Decked with satin and with plume, 
Like roses in their bloom, 

Sweet children play. 


But this very Christmas night, 

When your home’s so warm and bright, 
And your children’s hearts are light 

As the thistle’s down, 





I am sitting by my hearth, 

With not a ray of mirth, 

But a feeling as of dearth, 
And I fear a frown. 


For I'm very, very poor, 

And the wolf is at my door, 

And a shadow’s on my floor 
That will not pass by; 


But I do not envy you, 

For my heart at least is true, 

And, thank God, there are so few 
As poor as I! 


The weary mother sits 

On a little stool and knits, 

While across her face there flits 
Look sad to see. 


Our eldest gravely sighs 

With a face of sad surmise, 

And our youngest darling cries 
For ‘her Christmas-tree.” 


So I hush the little one, 

And talk cheerly to my son, 

And try to make some fun 
Out of Christmas-trees ; 


And I tell them how I’ve planned 
A tree more fine and grand 
Than ever grew on land 

Or by distant seas. 


My tree is very high, 

In fact reaches to the sky, 

And sweet birds passing by 
There fold their wings. 


Its leaves are ever green, 

With a wondrous glossy sheen, 

And the summer wind serene 
Around it sings. 


And I’ve hung upon my tree 

A myriad gifts you see, 

And all the world is free 
To come and take. 


There is love and gentle mirth, 

There’s a happy home and hearth, 

And ‘‘ Peace to all on Earth,” 
For the Christ-child’s sake. 


There are sweet and soothing words 

Melodious as the birds, 

There is charity that herds 
With the poor forlorn. 


There are pardons for all wrongs, 
And cheerful peasant songs, 
And the virtue that belongs 
To the country born. 
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There are merry marriage bells, 
There’s the noble heart that swells 
When first young nature tells 

Of great manly hopes. 


And underneath, alas! 

A tiny wreath we pass, 

That once withered on the grass 
Of Greenwood’s slopes. 


So, Madam Millionaire, 

Your tree, I know, is fair, 

But it can not quite compare 
With this I see. 


For Heaven has blessed the shoots, 
And Fancy riped the fruits, 
And my heart is round the roots 
Of our Christmas-tree. 
Fitz-James O'BRIEN. 





A NIGHT IN A SNOW-STORM. 


HAVE sometimes thought, in looking back 

to the beginning of the whole matter, that 
much of the trouble which came upon me those 
first years after our marriage was brought about 
by my own indiscretion. I never could see it at 
the right time; for I was young and proud, and 
had a temper that took fire sooner than it should 
have done. But I have often felt since that if I 
had been more forbearing with Mark Hildreth, 
and less bitter against him, things might possibly 
have turned out differently in the end. 

I liked him very much at one time—so much, 
that I might have married him, if I had not dis- 
covered a certain thing about him just in time to 
save myself. No matter how I found it out: I 
never told Aim; and it was that which angered 
him as much as any thing else, for he always be- 
lieved that Robert Arlington told me. That was 
not the truth, for Robert Arlington never even 
knew it until I told him myself; but I found out, 
nevertheless, from information that could not be 
doubted, that Mark Hildreth gambled—not oc- 
casionally, and for small stakes, but deeply and 
desperately and constantly. 

He had kept his secret so well that very few 
people dreamed of it. He had always borne a 
high character in the county as a young man of 
good habits and good principles; and there were 
few farms any where to be seen in better condi- 
tion than his, and few men who were supposed 
to be more generally prosperous in every respect. 
Yet, when I was first told the truth, it came out 
that every acre of his farm was mortgaged to its 
full value; that even the negroes and stock were 
no longer his; and that, instead of being the 
steady and well-to-do man that every one be- 
lieved him, he was a gambler and a spendthrift, 
doubly ruined. 

Ican not rightly describe, even at this distance 
of time, the shock I endured :n learning this. It 
flashed over me in an instant why he was so eager 
to marry me. My father’s farm—mine now— 
and the various other property which he had left 


me, would set him up in the world again, and 
save him from the public exposure and ruin 
which would otherwise come soon and inevitably. 
I was merely the owner of this convenient re- 
source ; and, in spite of all his protestations, I 
felt in my heart that I had only been valued as 
such. Any woman can understand my wounded 
pride and mortification. It would have been a 
light thing if I had cared nothing for him; but 
my liking was just strong enough to add a sting 
to the anger I felt in finding out that I had been 
so shamefully deceived, and my face burned with 
hot shame and self-contempt as I remembered 
how I had almost consenfed to marry, almost 
suffered myself to /ove, a man so false and un- 
principled. 

I had promised him an interview for this very 
day, as it happened; knowing well, when he 
asked for it, what he was coming to say, and 
having very little doubt in my own mind as to 
the answer I should give him. So he came— 
proud and self-assured, as usual—not doubting 
his final success, and never dreaming what I had 
heard in the mean time, or what a reception I 
was preparing for him. But he knew it all soon 
enough, for I was never one to conceal any thing 
I felt; and coming, as he did, while my anger 
was at its heat, the full vial of it was poured out 
upon his head. 

If it had not been just then—if I had had time 
to think about it quietly—I might have been gen- 
tle with him from very pity: but Icould not forget 
how differently I had felt toward him; how I 
had looked forward to this hour and his coming 
with a flutter of pleasure and anticipation which 
I could only recall now with self-disgust ; how 
nearly I had become the dupe of his artful and 
selfish design; and the keen remembrance made 
me more bitter in my language than I ever 
should have been. His attempt to deny the 
charge at first enraged me still more; and after- 
ward, when he began to extenuate his fault— 
pleading his temptations, and promising to re- 
form if I would but forgive him, and grant him 
a trial—I could not help the scorn and contempt 
for his unmanliness, which grew stronger and 
stronger upon me as I listened. And so it burst 
out into words at last—such bitter and stinging 
words, that he never forgot or forgave them to 
his dying day. J never shall forget, I am sure, 
the dark look which crept over his face as I 
poured out my passionate scorn before him. 
| Disappointment, rage, hatred, and revenge were 
jall blended into one expression so malignant 
| that it would have terrified me if I had not been 
too hot and excited for any emotion of fear. He 
| rose up to leave me at last. 

**You will not tell me who gave you this in- 
formation ?” he said, as he stood up before my 
chair, and bent his fierce black brows down upon 
me. 

‘*That I will not!” I answered, promptly. 
“*T have but one answer to that question, as I 
have told you before, Mr. Hildreth.” 

‘“¢ There is no need to tell me; I know al- 








ready,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘I appreciate Mr. 
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Robert Arlington’s honorable motives in turn-| won upon me after marriage with more power 
ing spy and tale-bearer ; and I wish you joy of | than before. 
your future husband, Miss Knox! He is agen-| There never could have been a kinder husband 
tleman, in every sense of the word!” than he was, or one more loving, tender, consid- 
** He is not a gambler, at least!” I retorted; | erate, and unselfish—even when I was most cold 
‘‘and whoever or whatever my future husband | and indifferent. I was fairly shamed out of my 
may be, Mr. Hildreth, he will not be that, let | coldness at last by his unwearying, yet never 
me promise you.” obtrusive, devotion ; and when I had once open- 
**T hope not, sincerely,” he said, with a sneer; ed my heart to the genial influence of his true 
‘* but I advise you not to be too sure of Mr. Ar-| and manly love, I wondered how I ever could 
lington’s principles. They might fail him in this | have cared for Mark Hildreth—prond, cynical, 
particular, as his sense of honor has in another.” | selfish, as I felt him now to be, with so little 
‘* His sense of honor has never failed him to- faith in or respect for woman, as woman; 80 lit- 
ward you, in any particular!” I returned, warm- | tle reverence for any thing simply pure and good; 
ly. ‘And certainly it has never failed him to- | so little real strength of character, in spite of all 
ward me, or any other woman that I have heard his pride and self-esteem. Robert was such a 
of, so far as to make him pretend honorable contrast to him, with his sunny, buoyant nature, 
love, and live a lie all the while, for the sake of , his cheerful good-temper, his genuine kind-heart- 
gaining a little paltry property!” | edness, his thorough veneration for old age, for 
‘Qh no! he only plays spy and informer for, women and little children, for things good or 
that end. The safest and easiest way to get rid great or beautiful, wherever he happened to meet 
of a rival who was likely to prove successful!” | them! 
he said, with a sarcastic emphasis that set my| Day by day I felt the difference more fully ; 
face on fire. I would not have cared for the | and day by day, as I did so, I leaned with more 
insolent assertion if I had not felt its truth so | perfect dependence, more entire satisfaction, upon 
keenly; but I Aad cared for him, and he knew | my husband’s love; until I almost forgot, in my 
it, and dared to taunt me with it. I answered, | growing pride and fondness, that I had ever cared 
scornfully and indignantly, if not very truthfully, | more for any body else than for him. 
“You need not flatter yourself, Sir. Mr. 
Arlington has as much to fear from you now as | , , IL 
he ever had; and the meanest man in Somerset We had been married six months before there 
would not find you a very formidable rival, as | came any cloud over my happiness. The trou- 
far as J am concerned, at least. The honor of | ble began in this way. One court day Robert 
being your wife is not one that I have ever cov- | went up to Telford, the shire town of our coun- 
eted, whatever your vanity may Jead you to im-| ty, on some little business. He was gone all 
agine.” day, for Telford was fifteen miles from our farm, 
His lip curved with a sneering smile at my and I grew very lonesome and impatient for his 
defiant speech, and he made me a bow of mock return before evening came. It had not been a 
deference. | very comfortable day with me from the begin- 
‘“‘T must really beg your pardon for misunder- | ning. I was half sick, and half cross, and alto- 
standing you so completely,” he replied, coolly. | gether lonesome; and as the afternoon wore on, 
‘* When you did me the honor to accept this in- | and the time for his coming drew nearer, I could 
terview, I certainly imagined—but no matter! | do nothing in the world but run between the door 
It is all over now, of course; and since you as- | and w:ndow and keep a look-out for the first sight 
sure me of your indifference, my mind is quite | of his gig. 
easy. Good-morning, Miss Knox! [hope your| At last I put a shawl round rv and ran down 
peace will never be disturbed in future by a gam- | to the half-way gate to wait for him there. There 
bkr.” were woods between this gate and the county 
And he mounted his horse, bowing to me as , road, so I was never afraid of being seen by any 
he rode away with an air of easy insolence that passers-by; and it was quite a habit of mine to 
made my cheeks tingle afresh, though I knew walk down here and open the gate for Robert 
well that it was only a cover for his real and | myself, so as to be the first to meet him as he 
keen mortification. | came home after a day’s absence. 
I married Robert Arlington not long after! To-night I had to wait much longer than usu- 
this; accepting him, I am afraid, more from/al. The woods in front grew very dark and 
pique, at first, than because I really loved him. | dreary to iook into, and in the corn-field behind 
But I could not let Mark Hildreth imagine that | me twilight was deepening fast to dusk—so fast 
I was fretting for him at all; and after all I felt that I began to grow restless and uncomfortable, 
as much for Robert, and more, perhaps, than | as well as impatient, and a thousand vague fears 
many women feel for the men they marry, even | stole like shadows through my mind. At last, 
without such a motive to urge them on. I had | to my great relief, I heard the roll of wheels, and 
never thought, however, in my girlish dreams | presently saw the outline of a horse and gig loom- 
and anticipations of the great event, that Ishould | ing up in the darkness of the wood-road. I 
be the one to marry in such a way; and I doubt | jumped down from the log-fence where I had 
not that I should have been a very miserable | been sitting, and opened the gate quickly, eager 
wife if Robert’s truly lovable qualities had not | to see Robert draw up and spring out, as he al- 
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ways did, to give me his kiss of greeting. In- 
stead of that, he only called to me, as the gig 
approached, 

**Ts that you, Rachel? Stand out of the 
way, dear ;” and to my great vexation I saw, as 
I stood aside to let them pass through, that he 
was not alone—there was another man in the 
gig with him. 

I hardly know what gave me such a choking 
sensation in the throat as I shut the gate again 
behind them. It was too dark for me to see 
who Robert’s companion was, and it was a com- 
mon thing enough for him to bring home a 
friend with him. I never minded it usually, 
but to-night I was in no mood to see company— 
I wanted my husband all to myself. It hurt 
me, too, that he had kept his seat, and never 
even come to shut the gate for me, after I had 
waited in the dark so long for him. But I was 
too proud to say a word, and I turned round to 
meet him as usual, for I thought I had heard 
him jump down when the gig stopped. A man 
was standing before me, certainly, but it was not 


The young men who had done the mischief were 
none of them in a condition to mend matters 
much; ‘‘and if it hadn’t been for Hildreth,” 
Robert declared, ‘‘ I should have been in a pret- 
ty pickle, sure enough! 

** You see, Rachel,” he went on, ‘‘ they were 
all too drunk even to get my horse out of the 
ditch; and there the poor fellow was tearing ev- 
ery thing to pieces trying to get loose, and I so 
lame that I couldn’t stand up myself, let alone 
helping him. So Hildreth was just in the nick 
of time. He helped me up into his own gig, got 
my horse out of the harness, and sent him off to 
Middleton, and then brought me home, like a 
clever fellow as he is. I say, Hildreth!” he 
called out, in his frank, hearty way, ‘‘ you’ve 
got to stay with us to-night, you know. Hornet 
has had enough of the road for one day, and 
Rachel has a prime supper, all ready and wait- 
ing, I'll be bound !” 

What could I do but second the invitation 
with as good a grace as I might? I ground my 
teeth with inward vexation, and almost wished 
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Robert; neither was it Robert’s voice that said, | 

**T am sorry you had the gate to shut, Mrs. 
Arlington. I jumped ont as soon as I could | 
make ‘ Hornet’ stop—but you were too quick for 
me. Will you allow me to help you into the 
gig now ?” 


that Robert and his horse were in the ditch still 
rather than that I should have been obliged to 
receive Mark Hildreth as a guest at my table, 
and keep him for a night under my own roof. 
I never had forgiven him for his falsehood to me 
—never had spoken to him since our last stormy 
It was many a day since I had heard that | interview; and his impertinent insinuations then 
voice; but how well I knew it! And how well | with regard to myself, as well as his insulting 
I knew, through all the darkness, Mark Hil- speeches about Robert, still rankled in my mem- 
dreth’s swarthy face and glittering dark eyes! | ory, and made my cheek burn with anger when- 
I don’t know what I answered him, or whether | ever any thing recalled them. Yet here I was 
I answered at all; the conviction that some ac- | now, obliged to accept a kindness at his hands, 
cident had happened flashed over me, leaving no | to offer at least a semblance of gratitude in re- 
room for any other feeling, and I sprang to the | turn, and to make him hospitably welcome at 
side of the gig, panting with terror as I cried out | my house, not only for this once, but as often 
to know what was the matter. afterward as he chose to come. 

Mark Hildreth followed me, and began beg-| For I knew Robert too well to suppose that 
ging me not to be frightened; but Robert inter- | the thing was going to end here. He was never 
rupted him with a cheerful ‘“‘ Jump up, Rachel; | one to bear malice; and in spite of all Mark Hil- 
there’s nothing to be scared about. Get in here, | dreth had said against him he had never felt any 
and I'll tell you about it. Hildreth, you may | ill-will toward him—never any thing, indeed, but 
ride behind or lead the horse, just as you like. | pity and regret. When the truth about his gam- 
It’s your own establishment, you know, and | bling all came out, and his farm was taken from 
you've a right to choose.” | him, nearly every body turned the cold shoulder 

His merry laugh convinced me that there was upon him, but Robert still had a kind thought 
really no cause for alarm, and I climbed into the | and a word of excuse always ready. He even 
gig hastily, avoiding Mark Hildreth’s proffered took me to task for the ill feeling I had and nev- 
assistance as much as possible, and already re- | er tried to get rid of; saying, half-laughingly, 
gaining the sense of vexation as I lost that of | half-seriously, that he always thought better of a 
fear. Of all men in the world Mark Hildreth | woman who could keep old lovers for friends 
was the last one I should have chosen to do me | still. I verily believe that he was more than 
a kindness, and it especially irritated me to | half glad of his accident for the opportunity it 
think that my husband should hare to be indebt- | gave him to take notice of Mark Hildreth, and 
ed to him for one. I saw by this time that it | lend a helping hand to win him back to respect- 
was his horse and gig, not Robert’s; and Rob-| ability; and I knew then, just as well as I did 
ert was telling me how, when he was about five afterward, that he would invite him to our house, 
miles from home—just beyond Middleton—he | and make him welcome there on all occasions in 
had been run into by a party of half-tipsy young | the future. 
fellows who were racing on the road, never car-| If I had shared my husband’s generous feel- 
ing whether they broke their own necks or any | ing, and sympathized with his honest effort to 
body’s else. His gig was knocked over into the | do good—if I had cherished a gentler spirit, a 
ditch, his horse lamed, and he sprained his an-| more forgiving, less vindictive disposition—if 
kle in jumping out as the gig toppled backward. | more of “‘ the mind which was in Christ Jesus” 
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had been in me, I might have prevented very 
much of what happened afterward. Whether 
Mark Hildreth ever loved me or not I can’t tell. 
If he did, I turned it all to hatred by my scorn- 
ful treatment of him, and made him a cruel en- 
emy, when I might—God knows if I ever could, 
but I am none the less to blame that I never 
tried —have made him a friend, and perhaps 
been able to win him, and save others, from the 
misery and despair which followed. 

Bat it was all in vain that Robert reasoned 
with me, and tried to persuade me into treating | 
Mark Hildreth with more cordiality. I was 
civil to him in my own house: common courte- 
sy would not let me be less than that. But it 
was such a cold and unwilling civility, that if he 
had not had a motive for enduring it he never 
would have subjected himself to such humilia- 
tion. I did not understand his motive then, 
and I often wondered how his pride could stoop 
so low as to let him accept hospitality at the | 
hands of a woman who showed, by her every | 
look and tone, that she despised him. For I| 
did despise him in those days even more than I | 
hated him, believing him a pitiful, mean-spirited 
creature, without even manliness enough to know 
when he was insulted. Ah me! how mad and 
blind I was! 

Robert, of course, had to be doubly kind when 
I was so churlish, and day after day I saw an in- 
timacy growing up between them, which I, by my 
own indiscretion, had lost the power to weaken. 
Mark Hildreth had a keen, subtle intellect, en- 
tirely beyond the scope of Robert’s comprehen- 
sion. He had a deep-laid purpose to accom- 
plish, and a strong, unscrupulous will which hes- 
itated at nothing that would further its execu- 
tion. Robert’s kindly and impressible nature 
was just the material for him to work upon, and 
my persistent, uncompromising hostility lent him 
just the assistance that he needed to perfect his 
object. 

Little by little my husband was drawn away 
from me. His home was no longer the same 
place to him; for I wearied him with my con- 
tinual complaints, and fretful, passionate re- 
proaches, and stung him to anger with my 
sharp, bitter speeches. I accused him of pre- 
ferring Mark Hildreth’s company to mine; of 
taking every opportunity to bring him to the 
house, when he knew how I hated to have him 
there; of leaving me alone when I was sick and 
unhappy, to go off with him; and so on, with a 
thousand more jealous and unreasonable charges, 
until I created at last the very evil of which I 
complained. 

He began to give me sharp answers, after a 
while, that almost broke my heart, and to leave 
me by myself whole days, whole evenings, some- 
times even whole nights. It was not long be- 





fore my child was expected, and I was not able 


either to walk or ride much; though many a 
time when I might have gone out with him I 
was proud and sullen, and refused to do it. So 
he used to go without me; for where was the 


ined to be miserable whether he went or staid ? 
—when, too, there was always a friend on hand 
ready to bear him willing and pleasant com- 
pany? And I would stand at the door, per- 
haps, to see him ride off with Mark Hildreth, 
keeping all the while such a look of proud indif- 
ference that he never guessed the passion that 
was swelling and surging beneath. 

Nobody ever saw it or guessed it; only the 
blank walls of my lonely chamber looked down 
upon my unvailed wretchedness, and witnessed 
the stormy bursts of grief that would have broken 
my heart if I had kept them pent up longer. 
Only a woman and a mother can understand 
how keenly I suffered, and she not fully unless 
in connection with the vague uneasiness, the 
causeless terrors, the unaccountable depressions, 
the sad, dreary yearnings and forebodings, as 
well as the actual pain and weakness of this our 
solemn mystery of maternity, she has had to 
bear the neglect and indifference, real or fan- 
cied, of the one from whom she has most right 
to expect unbounded sympathy and tenderness. 
It is no matter that I rejected sympathy proud- 
ly and passionately ; I felt the need of it no less 
bitterly for that. 

Things went on in this way for a month or 
two—I growing all the while more miserable, 
body and mind; so that Robert rarely got any 
thing but sullen looks and angry complaints from 
me, and naturally enough put himself out of my 
way as much as possible. There are few men 
who would not have done the same; and not 
many, I imagine, who would have been able to 
resist any more successfully the temptations to 
which he was exposed in consequence of such a 
state of things at home. It was a strange blind- 
ness that never suffered me to think of these 
temptations and their probable result. One 
would have thought that, knowing and abhor- 
ring Mark Hildreth’s peculiar vice as I did, my 
first and greatest fear would have been lest Rob- 
ert should be drawn into it. But I can truly 
say that the idea never entered my mind. I 
had such confidence in his upright character and 
strong moral principle, that I had no fear of his 
yielding for a moment to any such temptation ; 
and if any one had suggested the thought to me, 
I should have treated it with scorn. 

It made the terrible truth doubly bitter when 
it was brought home to me at last, so suddenly 
and without warning. A mere accident—the 
dropping of a note out of Robert’s pocket—re- 
vealed the whole story; and it found me so un- 
prepared, so unsuspecting, that the shock almost 
drove me wild. I had no physical strength to 
bear up under it, and body and mind broke down 
together. My poor little baby was born sooner 
than she should have been—a tiny, shriveled, 
pitiful-looking object, with hardly life enough to 
ery—while I lay for days in delirious uncon- 
sciousness, knowing nobody, but living over all 
the time, as Robert knew by my incoherent rav- 
ings, which no one but himself understood, the 
first agony of that dreadful discovery. 
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him; and if I had died then he would have been 
a miserable, remorseful man all the rest of his 
life. But it was God’s will to bring me back 
from the very gate of death, and Robert’s joy 
and thankfulness knew no bounds. He scarcely 
lived any where but in my sick room, and ey- 
ery wish and desire that I could possibly express 
was anticipated by his watchful and eager devo- 
tion. He could never do enough to prove his 
penitence, or make amends for the suffering he 
had caused me; and all this love and tenderness 
were so delicious to me after the weary months 
of coldness and estrangement that had gone be- 
fore, that I could not but trust his promises and 
assurances, and believe in a future of happiness 
and peace once more. 


itl. 


It was late in October when I came down stairs 
again; and although little Katie was six weeks 
old, Robert had to carry me in his arms even 
then. It was very pleasant to get back again to 
our dear little sitting-room, and to make it once 
more the bright and cheerful place that it used 


to be. Katie’s pretty cradle, with her little white | 


face peeping out from the red curtains, added a 
charm that had never been felt before; and Rob- 
ert appreciated it almost as fully as I did, at 
least for a time. She was a lovely little thing, 
delicately pretty, and so sweet and winsome that 
every body admired her. We thought there 
never had been so perfect a baby, and were like 
children in our wonder and delight at every lit- 
tle new development of her marvelous being. 
Even her diminutive size, at which every body 
exclaimed, was a satisfaction tome. I would 
not have had her like those big, fat, common- 
place babies that one could see any day and any 
where. She was my little fairy, as unique as 
she was beautiful, and no change could possibly 
improve her in my estimation. 

Of course Robert, being a man, could not 
share all my raptures; but I was quite satisfied, 
nevertheless, with his appreciation of the baby, 


and more than satisfied with his devotion to my- | 


self. Never since the first days of our marriage 
had he been so tender, so thoughtful, so full of 
loving consideration; and my heart swelled high 
with joy and pride as I felt that I was once more 
all in all to him, and able to make his home the 
happiest place in the world. 

The only drawback was that Mark Hildreth 
still contrived to keep up a certain intimacy 
with him. During my illness he had of course 
kept away from the house, but as soon as he de- 
cently could he began to renew his visits; and 
though I had every reason to believe that Rob- 


ert was now as unwilling as myself to receive | 


him, still there seemed no way of getting rid of 
him. I felt a delicacy about saying any thing, 
for that would seem to imply some lingering 
doubt or suspicion of Robert; and I would not 
for the world have given him any reason to doubt 
my entire confidence inhim. So I treated Mark 
Hildreth, unwelcome as he was, far more civilly 


than I had ever done before on that very ac- | 


count; and Robert of course had no choice but 
to make him welcome whenever he pleased to 
come. 

At first it made no very great difference. He 

used to come in and spend long evenings with 
us, or sometimes drop in to dinner, and have a 
cigar on the piazza afterward, or maybe take a 
stroll down through the fields with Robert. I 
did not mind this, so long as I knew that he 
was not enticing my husband away from his 
jhome. But after a while, when they began to 
| ride out together once more, and spend whole 
| afternoons and evenings at Middleton again, 1 
| began to grow anxious and afraid. There was 
| always some special and very good reason for 
these excursions, which was duly set forth to 
me by both Robert and Hildreth; but they nev- 
er satisfied me, and though I could not feel free 
| to make objections, for the reason I have given, 
still I could not help many an anxious forebod- 
ing whenever they set off together. Not that I 
ever doubted my husband’s sincerity. Indeed 
I had no reason to; for whatever happened in 
his absence from me, I know he never started 
with any different intention from that which he 
|expressed to me. He never meant to deceive 
me, never meant to break his promise to me, and 
yet he did both under the influence of a tempta- 
| tion whose power and strength I, as a woman, 
can not rightly estimate, I know. 

The truth came out by degrees. Robert would 
come home from these trips with a worn and 
haggard look upon his face that contrasted 
| strangely with Mark Hildreth’s triumphant ex- 

pression; and though they both tried to conceal 
it from me, my eyes were too quick not to see 
|and understand. I asked Robert the plain ques- 

tion at last, and he had to acknowledge that he 
|had been forced by Hildreth’s persecutions to 
| play with him again in spite of his own unwill- 
ingness and his solemn promises to me. He 
was so much in his debt—for it was always a los- 
| ing game, not a winning one with Robert—that 
he was completely in his power; and to save his 
good reputation (which Hildreth could destroy 
in a moment) he had to continue his connection 
with him until he could raise the money to pay 
| his debt. 

How humiliating this confession was for him 
| to make, and for me to hear, let any proud, trust- 
jing wife imagine. But it did not crush me as 
the first revelation had done, bitterly mortifying 
jas itwas. It was no longer new, and I had been 
in a measure prepared to expect it. Besides, I 
knew now that there was something for me to 
do. I had it in my power, as I remembered in- 
stantly, to release Robert from this bondage of 
debt, and the consciousness of it went farther 
| than any thing else to make me bear up under 
, the shame and trouble. When I was a baby 
my father had put a certain sum of money in 
bank to my credit, and had secured it so that it 
could not be withdrawn until I was twenty-one 
‘years old. I had not yet reached this age, and 
'of course the money lay there still; but I re- 
membered, with a sudden rush of hope and re- 
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lief, that in two weeks more I should have the 
legal power to draw it out, and I knew that by 
this time it had accumulated to an amount more 
than equal to Robert’s debts. 

Of course it was my first impulse to place the 
whole sum at his disposal, and he could do no- 
thing but accept it, for he had no other means 
of effecting a speedy release. But he was sorely 
ashamed and unwilling, for he knew that I had 
wished to let the money lie and accumulate still, 
as a dowry for little Katie some day, and his 
keen sense of mortification and regret made him 
exaggerate the sacrifice on my part. I could 
not make him believe that it was zo sacrifice to 
me, that I would gladly and cheerfully have re- 
nounced a thousand such plans for the sake of 
relieving him from Mark Hildreth’s persecutions. 
He brooded over it continually, as I could see, 
and the more I tried to comfort and encourage 
him, the more heavily the burden seemed to 
weigh upon him. I did not wonder at it, either, 
for I could understand how his manly pride and 
self-respect would wince under such a necessity, 
and the ever-present consciousness that his own 
weakness had brought it about. But I could not 
foresee how this feeling, rendered morbid by a 
continual dwelling upon it, and increased by my 
very forbearance and sympathy, would lay him 
open to the most subtle temptation that had yet 
befallen him. 

** Just one more trial!” said the haunting 
spirit. ‘‘ You may win back all, save yourself, 
and render unnecessary such a sacrifice from 
your wife.” And he listened to the tempter, 
my poor Robert! urged on by his very love for 
me; while I, all unconscious of the struggle 
going on with him, comforted myself with the 
thought that every day brought his release nearer, 
and made a thousand plans for the future in 
which my influence and my watchful, loving 
care should shield him from any farther tempta- 
tion from that bad, revengeful man. 

Winter set in early that year for a climate 
usually so mild. 


there were nothing more than light flurries that | 
barely covered the ground, and meited with the | 
Many a time in the mid-| 


next day’s sunshine. 
die of January I have gathered posies for my 
sitting-room of fragile white bells and sweet- 
scented violets, and even purple crocuses, that 


never knew a hot-house, but grew and blossomed | 
But this year | 


unsheltered in the open garden. 
winter began with December. Fierce winds, 
sharp frosts, flurrying snow-squalls, forctelling 
keen, stinging weather to follow, came in quick 
succession ; and there were some days, even be- 
fore Christmas, that equaled, in their intensely 
rarefied atmosphere, any thing I have ever felt in 
a Northern climate since. 

The weather grew milder after the holidays, 
and it was in the first week in January—the 
week after I came of age—that Robert and I 
went to make a visit at Robett’s father’s. We 
had been promising to go for a good while, but 
I had been afraid to take Katie out while it was 





We rarely had snow before | 
Christmas, and often through a whole winter | 


so very cold; so we improved the first oppor- 
tunity of better weather. Even then I wrapped 
her up until she was like a little mummy, and 
Vic, her little black maid, could hardly clasp 
her arms round the bundle of cloaks and shawls. 
Robert laughed at me for my overanxiety, but 
I had reason to be thankful for it all, afterward. 

My money had come from Richmond the day 
before. Robert had it in a stout roll of bank- 
notes, carefully hidden in an inside pocket, and 
he was to go up to Middleton the next day and 
pay it over to Mark Hildreth. The fact that he 
had the money, and was so soon to be free, made 
me feel lighter hearted than I had felt for weeks 
before; and I can hardly remember a merrier 
evening than we all spent together at the old 
homestead. A brother of Robert’s was there, 
too, with his wife and two children; and father 
and mother were in high spirits at having us all 
together at last. 

The parlor where we sat was a big, barn-like 
room, full of windows and doors, as the fashion 
was in those days. But the huge open fire- 
place, piled up to its highest capacity with tre- 
mendous oak logs, filled it with such a glow of 
light and heat’ that there was no possibility of 
feeling the whistling draughts outside, and the 

‘¢myrtle-wax” candles in the tall brass candle- 

| sticks on the mantle were mere supernumeraries. 
The supper-table was laid there, and burdened in 
a style only attempted by Virginia housekeepers, 
with game and poultry and oysters, corn muffins, 
hot waffles, wafers and light-bread, cake and 
sweetmeats of bewildering varieties—and, of 
course, in honor of the season, sausages, tripe, 
and mince-pies! 

Apples and cracked walnuts and cider, with 
some of Mrs. Arlington’s famous cherry-bounce, 

| were brought out before bedtime; and we ate 
and drank, and laughed and talked, and made 
merry together until the old clock in the corner 
rang out midnight. ,And then there was a gen- 
eral scattering to the different bedrooms, where 
glowing fires and the deepest and downiest of 
feather-beds awaited our coming. Katie was 
fast asleep in the midst of ours, a high wall of 
pillows on either side of her to prevent the im- 
possible possibility of her falling out ; and Vic, 
who had been set there to keep guard, doubled 
up in a knot upon the hearth, her shining face 
reflecting the full blaze of the light-wood as she 
slept on serenely. It was not long before I was 
ready to follow their example. I can just re- 
member Robert’s saying, as I laid my head down 
upon the pillow, “It’s snowing again, Rachel ; 
we're going to have a storm;” and my answer- 
ing, sleepily, ‘‘Is it?” without at all comprehend- 
ing what he said; and after that I can remember 
nothing until I waked up next morning and saw 
the flying snow-flakes hurrying past the uncur- 
tained windows. 

Robert had been a true prophet, for the storm 
had come ; no mere snow-fall, either, but a shrill, 
whistling blast that drove the white cloud fiercely 
before it, and promised sharp welcome to un- 
sheltered travelers. He grumbled a little at the 
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prospect of his drive to Middleton in the face of 
such a storm, and was half inclinefl to linger 
over the fire after breakfast, and put it off till 
another day. But I was eager to have him go, 
that the whole matter might be ended, and my 
mind set at rest. So I gave him no peace until 
he ordered his horse and started off. Middleton 
was only three miles from his father’s house, and 
I knew he could come and go easily in an hour ; 
and for such a little while the storm might well 
be borne, for the sake of accomplishing so ‘im- 
portant an object. 

I was quite contented after I had seen him 
drive away, and seated myself beside one of the 
windows to finish a little sacque for Katie ; look- 
ing up now and then to watch the snow as it fell 
thicker and faster, now in a steady, blinding, 
feathery cloud, now whirled hither and thither 
by a sudden gust, but always coming thicker and 
faster, piling up higher and higher the white 
hillocks on the window-ledge, and deepening 
steadily on the ground below. Harriet, my sis- 
ter-in-law, sat sewing near me, and her, little 
boys were playing about the room, greatly to 
Katie’s delight, who sat in Vic’s lap and laughed 
and crowed at their frolic. Mother Arlington 
bustled in and out, for she never could stay many 
minutes in one place; but whenever she came in 
she had something pleasant to say, and so the 
morning slipped by rapidly and cheerfully for us 
all 


Two hours passed before I knew it. I was 
astonished when I heard the clock strike eleven, 
and began to wonder that Robert had not got 
back. But then I remembered how heavy the 
roads were with so much untrodden snow on 
them, and that he would have to drive very 
slowly ; perhaps, too, he might have had to wait 
for Hildreth, or some one else had met him and 
detained him. At any rate there was nothing 
to fret aLout, I said to myself, even if he did stay 
a little later than I expected. So I made my- 
self easy for another half hour. 

But after that had passed, and he still did not 
come, I grew restless and anxious. I could not 
sit still at my sewing, or even content myself 
with Katie; but began to wander about from 
room to room, stopping by every window that 
overlooked the carriage-drive and peering through 
the thickening snow-flakes with an eager endeav- 
or to desery his gig in the distance. Twelve 
o'clock struck, but still there was no sign of him. 

‘¢What’s keeping Robert so late, Rachel?” 
father asked, as he came in from the yard and 
stamped the snow off his heavy boots in the hall. 
‘¢T thought he was coming back right away, and 
now it’s most dinner-time.” 

*T don’t know, I’m sure, father,” I answered, 
anxiously ; ‘‘ I’ve expected him an hour or more, 
but I suppose he was detained some way, and 
then the roads must be so heavy, you know.” 

*¢ Yes, but he put his horse into my light sulky, 
and he might have gone to Middleton and back 
twice over with that, heavy as the road is.” 

*¢ He must be here before long,” I said, for I 
would not acknowledge to any one else how mis- 





erably anxious I felt. A terrible fear was steal- 
ing over me: I tried to fight it off, but it would 
return in spite of all my arguments against it. 
No one else must know it, however, for no one 
else knew what cause there was for fear; and so 
I went back to the parlor and tried to look un- 
concerned, and to talk as before, though every 
minute that passed made the task harder and 
harder. 

It was dinner-time, too, and father was getting 
impatient, and mother declaring that the turkey 
would be “all dried up,” and the chine cold, and 
the fruit-pudding ‘‘ boiled to rags,” if Robert did 
not come soon. I would not let them wait any 
longer at last, and we sat down to dinner with- 
out him. But every morsel that I tried to eat 
seemed as if it would choke me, and I had to 
stand, in addition, a continual small joking from 
Harriet because I could not eat my dinner with- 
out Robert, as she said. ‘“ She never lost her 
appetite for Tom’s being away,” she declared, 
laughingly, and I could very readily believe her. 
At the same time, I could not help wishing that 
she would pay more attention to her own hus- 
band and her own dinner and less to mine. I 
was glad when it was over, and I could get off by 
myself under pretense of carrying Katie up stairs 
to put her to sleep. 

Once alone, I did not feel like going down 
again, even after Katie had fallen asleep. Sol 
seated myself at the front window, keeping the 
child in my arms by way of a little comfort, but 
wrapping my shaw] all round her to protect her 
from the draughts that came through the loose 
windows and drifted little heaps of snow on the 
sill and the floor. It kept on snowing outside 
faster than ever, and the air was so dark with it 
that it was impossible to see any thing but the 
flying storm a yard beyond the window. There 
was nothing but twilight in the room; a twilight 
so cold and gray and dreary that it chilled me 
through with a sense of unspeakable loneliness 
and desolation, a vague prophecy of the woe that 
was coming upon me. I could not keep back 
the tears that began to fall at last; indeed, I did 
not try, for I felt as if I had nothing in the world 
to live for any longer. My own heavy, hopeless 
heart told me the truth as plainly then as words 
did afterward. 

Some one came up by-and-by. It was Rob- 
ert’s mother, and there was a worried look on 
her face. ‘*What in the world can he be 
about ?” she asked, half impatiently. ‘* What 
do you s’pose is the reason, Rachel, he don’t get 
back ?” 

I only shook my head in answer, and she saw 
I was crying. 

‘* Now don’t do that,” she exclaimed, hastily. 
‘¢There’s nothing in the world to cry for. I 
reckon Robert’s big enough and old enough to 
know how to take care of himself, storm or no 
storm. So don’t you fret, child.” 

‘¢ How late is it?” I asked. 

‘Three o’clock and after,” she said, poking 
into the fire, which was nothing now but a heap 
of embers and white ashes. ‘‘ You may depend 
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upon it he’s met wit: so:aebody or other that’s 
persuaded him to stay todinner. He'll be along 
presently, I’m pretty sure, and if I was you I'd 
scold him well when he did come. Do come 
down stairs, now. This fire’s all out, and you'll 
freeze.” 

** No, I don’t want to; I’d rather stay here,” 
TI answered, drawing the baby closer to my breast, 
though she was warm enough, poor little thing! 
**7’m not cold, mother.” 

‘<TIf you haven’t got Katie there, I do de- 
clare!” she exclaimed, catching sight of her for 
the first time. ‘‘Right by that window, and 
the snow blowing in like every thing! Why, 
Rachel, what ails you? You'll have the child 
catching her death of cold.” And with a sort 
of rough kindliness she forced the baby out of my 
arms and laid her down, still sleeping, in the 
middle of the great feather-bed. 

‘¢ Now I'm going to send Ibby to build up this 
fire,” she continued, ‘‘and Vic can stay with 
Katie till she wakes. You've just got to come 
down to the ‘parlor, Rachel. I ain’t going to 
have you crying yourself sick up here. You 
hear it ?” 

I saw she was determined, so I did not resist 
her. It made little difference, after all, where 
Isat now. We went down stairs together, and 
I took my station at another window without 
speaking to any body, though I saw how the 
same gloom and anxiety seemed hanging over 
us all. Father moved about restlessly, and 
kept opening the outside door, letting in cold 
blasts of wind and snow that made Harriet shiv- 
er and draw closer to the fire, while he stood 
there straining his eyes through the mist and 
darkness for something that still did not appear. 
Harriet and her husband exchanged ominous 
glances and looked over at me, but neither of 
them spoke. Mother was the only one that had 
any thingto say. She kept up a sort of running 
talk, now scolding Robert for staying so late, 
now me for fretting about him; but I never an- 
swered her either way. Four o’clock sounded, 
every stroke distinct and loud in the silent room ; 
five minutes more ticked out audibly: still no 
sign of my husband. Five minutes after, and 
my eyes caught a glimpse of a dark mass moving 
through the white cloud. 

** Robert is coming,” I said, quietly. ‘‘I see 
the sulky!” And instantly there was a general 
start and rush to the windows, every one ac- 
knowledging by this eagerness the anxiety that 
had not been confessed in words. The dark ob- 
ject moved on, growing more distinct, until it 
was plainly recognized by all. Before long we 
could see Robert himself, sitting back in the 
sulky, and a few minutes more brought him up 
to the house. 

**T declare if I were you, Rachel, I’d give him 
an up and down scolding,” Harriet began, sud- 
denly recovering her volubility now that the only 
fear she had entertained was removed. ‘I 
wouldn’t go out to meet him, either—but you’re 
such a little goose!” 

Her husband whispered, ‘‘ Hush, Harriet!” 


and I pushed by her without answering. Robert 
stood in the door-way already, his clothes, his 
hair, his beard, all white with the clinging, half- 
frozen flakes of snow—and such a look on his 
face! I felt as if I was turning to stone when I 
saw it, so haggard was it, so desperate, so utter- 
ly unlike any expression I had ever beheld there 
before. 

**Tam going home, Rachel!” was the first 
thing he said. ‘‘ Get yourself ready if you want 
to go with me. ‘There’s no time to lose.” 

‘*Going home! You must be crazy, Robert, 
or drunk!” his father exclaimed angrily, before 
I could answer; and a chorus of voices took up 
the cry vehemently. 

*¢ Talk of going home in such a storm as this 
—and taking a woman and a baby! Rachel 
sha’n’t stir a foot out o’ the house this night, 
whatever you’re a mind to do. You hear it 
now ?” his father continued, indignantly. 

‘“T’m going home,” Robert reiterated. 
chel can do as she likes.” 

‘*¢T shall go with you, Robert,” I cried, hasti- 
ly. ‘‘Ill bereadyina minute. Bring the car- 
riage up, and I'll not keep you waiting.” 

And I hurried away to wrap up my baby and 
put on my things, for I was eager and glad to 
go. Any thing—any where—out into the dark- 
ness—out into the storm—no matter if we all 
perished so I could hide my husband’s shame yet 
a little while longer. 

Mother and Harriet followed me up stairs, 
complaining loudly and angrily of Robert, and 
insisting that I should not go with him. ButI 
paid noheedtothem. I had gathered my things 
together in a few minutes, and with the baby 
warmly wrapped in my arms, and Vic behind 
me, was down stairs waiting for my husband be- 
fore he had brought the carriage to the door. 
They saw soon how useless their opposition was; 
for I was too absorbed in my own purpose even 
to listen to it. So mother hurried off to collect 
blankets and hot bricks, ‘‘to keep us from freez- 
ing;” aad father, who had been equally unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to dissuade Robert, pushed 
aside the slow-moving negro who was helping 
him change the harness, and lent his own assist- 
ance, angrily and unwillingly enough, in getting 
the rockaway ready. 

**Tf you will go on a fool’s errand, there’s no 
time to lose,” he said. ‘‘ It’s a’most night now, 
and you'll have to walk every step of the way to 
boot—if you don’t get stuck in the snow, which 
is mor’n likely. I hope you mayn’t all freeze 
before you get home, that’s all.” 

‘*JT shouldn’t care if I did,” I heard Robert 
mutter under his breath. ‘* Come, Rachel, I’m 
ready,” he said, aloud, and I hastened to climb 
into the carriage. Another minute, and the 
wheels were plowing through the deep tracks, 
and our brave little horse breasting the storm 
manfully—no easy thing to do by this time, for 
in addition to the heavy pulling through the 
snow, a strong wind, full of icy particles, was 
blowing straight into our faces. It cut mine so 
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over my eyes as possible, while I buried Katie 
more and more deeply under the blankets. Rob- 
ert sat full front to the blast, and never even 
turned his head aside. We had worked on so 
for nearly a mile before he spoke tome. Then 
he said, suddenly and passionately : 

‘<Tf it wasn’t for you, Rachel, I’d jump out 
into that snow-bank and let the first drift bury 
me! I’d rather be dead than alive this minute.” 

I made no answer. WhatcouldI say? At 
the moment I wished we were all dead. He 
went on, fiercely, quite heedless of poor little 
Vic, who was crouching at my feet : 

‘You might as well know it all, first as last. | 
I’ve played all day with that devil in human | 
shape, and lost every thing I had in the world. | 
He led me on, Rachel—tempted me with the 
hope of winning back your money—and then 
cheated me till he drove me mad and ruined me. 
The farm’s gone, and there’s more than enough 
besides to cover yours. The whole of it is, we're 
just as good as beggars; and, as I said before, 
if it wasn’t for you, I’d kill myself sooner than | 
live another day to know it.” | 

**T wish we were all of us dead!” I cried out, | 
passionately. ‘‘Katie, andI, and you too! It’s 
a pity you didn’t die before you ever married me 
to make me the miserable woman I shall be all | 
my life.” 

**T wish I had, God knows!” Robert retorted, 
bitterly. ‘‘ But you might have left that for me | 
to say, Rachel; and I don’t think I could ever 
have said it of you, whatever you had done.” 

“JT don’t care!” I said, vehemently. ‘I 
wouldn’t marry Mark Hildreth because he was a | 
gambler, but I little thought I should have to 
marry one after all, and have a child to be 
dragged down to poverty and disgrace by its own 
father!” and I hugged little Katie to my breast 
and burst into stormy weeping, sobbing out wild, 
wicked wishes that I could not forget or unsay 
afterward, for all my keen shame and remorse. 

God forgive me! I did not mean the bitter 
words I spoke, but they were wrung from me by 
a sharper agony than the mere loss of houses and 
lands could have caused. The misery and de- 
spair was that I could no longer have faith or 
hope in my husband; that the future must tell 
over and over again the same wretched story of 
temptation and weakness, of repenting and sin- 
ning again, until it ended in the utter downfall 
and degradation that I did not dare to picture to 
myself. My own anguish was too extreme to 
admit of any pity for him at that time. I looked 
at his face, grown old and haggard in a day, and 
drawn into sharp lines that told the intensity of 
his suffering, without one yearning to try to com- 
fort him, one impulse to speak a word of forgive- 
ness or encouragement. God forgive me! I say 
again, but let no man judge me until he can 
comprehend the utter wretchedness and reckless- 
ness which overpowered every softer, tenderer 
feeling. 

There was nothing more said between us for 
another mile. It would have been impossible, 











| strength failed entirely. 





even if we had felt any inclination to talk; for 


the gale increased so that it required all Robert’s 
voice and strength to urge the struggling horse 
through the heavy drifts that continually ob- 
structed the way. It was entirely dark by this 
time, and there was no possibility of choosing 
the better portions of the road, if there had pos- 
sibly been any better to choose from. Every 
step was taken in blindness; for if there had 
even been a ray of daylight left, the whirling 
cloud of snow and sleet prevented all vision. In 
spite of it all, the poor beast struggled on until 
we were within two miles of home. Then his 
He had plunged into 
the midst of a huge drift, and stopped there, 
spent and breathless, utterly unable to extricate 
himself, or to stir the clogged wheels of the rock- 
away a single step further. 

Robert got out and tried vainly to pull him 
through. The tired creature plunged and floun- 
dered in a last desperate effort, then fell back 
hopelessly. It was plainly no use to depend any 
longer upon his exhausted strength; and for a 
minute or two the death I had wished for so 
madly seemed staring us in the face. Two 
miles from home, in this blind, black night and 
raging tempest! 

Robert was the first to think of an alternative. 
He knew, although he could not see, that we 
had stopped very near a road which led up through 
the corn-field to a neighbor’s house; and he de- 
termined, after a moment’s deliberation, to take 
the horse and go there for help. ‘‘You will 
have to stay here till I come back, Rachel,” he 
said, as he began to loosen the traces. ‘I'll go 
up to Tom Selby’s and see if I can berrow a fresh 
horse. There’s nothing else to be done.” 

That was evident enough; so I made no ob- 
jection, and Robert started off, leading the horse, 
for Mr. Selby’s house. He called out presently 
that he had found the gate and forced it open 
sufficiently to let them pass through; and after 
that I heard no more. I drew myself back into 
the farthest corner of the carriage, sheltering 
Vic and the child as well as I could, and tried 
to wait patiently for his return; for I knew it 
would be a long time before he could possibly 
accomplish his object and get back to us. The 
road through the field was over half a mile in 
length, and of course choked up in the same way 
that the public road was, so that half an hour at 
least, perhaps an hour, would have to be spent 
in this dreary waiting. 

How utterly dreary it was can only be realized 
by one who has lived through a similar experi- 
ence. The darkness and wildness of the night 
were terrible enough by themselves, and the bitter 
cold in addition made my situation seem almost 
insupportable. My feet and hands ached and 
tingled until I could have cried for pain, while 
my face was sore from the sharp, sleety wind. 
Worse than all, Katie began to cry with hunger, 
and I had nothing to give her. I never had been 
able to nurse her, and the bottle of milk that I 
brought from her grandmother’s was frozen and 
useless long ago. So I had to listen to her piti- 
ful wails, and know myself powerless to relieve 
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her; while she, poor little thing! unable to com- 
prehend why her wants were not supplied, scream- 
ed with vain passion, struggling with her feet 
and throwing out her hands, until, in spite of 
all I could do to prevent it, she got herself partly 
free from her warm wrappings. Then the cold 
stung her, and she cried more bitterly still, until 
it made me almost wild to hear her. 

I could not bear it any longer at last. It 
seemed an age already since her father went 
away, and there was an age yet to come. I 
thought I should lose my senses if I had to sit 
still with that crying in my ears until he return- 
ed; and, in the frenzied impulse of the moment, 
I took a sudden desperate resolution to go up to 
the farm-house myself. Poor little Vic began 
to cry and beg me not to leave her when I told 
her I was going. But I made her lie down be- 
tween the seats and pull the cushions down over 
her for further protection, comforting her by say- 
ing that I was going for her master, and we 
would soon be back. So she obeyed patiently, 
and being réally well sheltered, soon forgot her 
troubles in sleep; while I started off, alone with 
my baby, on my wild journey. 

How wild a one it was I found out by-and-by. 
I groped along until I reached the gate, and then, 
for a little while, made tolerable progress; for 
the drifts were not very deep near the gate, and 
I could wade through them without much diffi- 
culty. The renewed motion quieted Katie some- 
what, too; and though she still fretted a little, 
she did not scream so terribly as she had done 
before. So I took courage, and pushed on brave- 
ly, though the driving wind rushed against me, 
and almost whirled me off my feet at times. I 
was sure I should soon meet Robert coming to 
my help, or, at least, that I should see the lights 
gleaming out from the farm-house, which would 
guide me on to a place of shelter and safety. 
But I toiled on and on, farther and farther, and 
no Robert came, and no lights appeared. My 
strength flagged until I was fain to sit down in 
the snow more than once to rest my weary feet ; 
then I would get up and struggle on once more, 
sure that the next minute would bring the wel- 
come gleam to my eyes. The farm-house must 
be so near now! 

It was a long time before I could understand 
that I had lost my way. The thought flashed 
into my mind at last, but I scouted it with scorn. 
How cou/d I—in a road so straight, a road that 
I knew so well! But the truth became terribly 
apparent in a little while. Instead of firesjde 
lights twinkling in the distance, there suddenly 
loomed up before me a great wall of darkness— 
darker than the night or the ceaseless flying 
storm—and I knew I was on the verge of the 
pine-woods, hopelessly out of reach of any house 
or any help! 

What I did in my first despair I can hardly 
tell. I found myself in the woods by-and-by, 
stumbling over logs and striking against the trees 
continually, moved on by some blind impulse to 
continue my journey. The strange fury of the 


storm—raging here with far more violence than 


in the open road—is the first thing that I dis- 
tinctly remember; and in my first appalled con- 
sciousness of this, I forgot every thing else for 
the moment. The wind was a fierce, howling 
tempest, tearing through the woods with fearful 
noises of crashing boughs and falling trees; the 
largest of these, very giants of the forest, were 
uprooted like weeds before its tremendous sweep. 
My ears were deafened with the thunder of their 
overthrow, while even in the darkness I could 
see the rent limbs and branches whirled like 
leaves through the open spaces. 

But there are no words to describe the mag- 
nificent terror of the scene. It overwhelmed and 
stupefied me so for the first few minutes that I 
cowered down like a dumb animal waiting the 
death-stroke, and almost believed myself already 
annihilated. 

Katie’s screaming roused me from this stupor 
of fear, and filled me with a renewed sense of 
present and actual suffering. Her shrill cries— 
poor, frightened, famished baby!—rang above 
the howling of the wind, and pierced through 
heart and brain, until I was fairly maddened by 
them. I think I began to scream myself. I re- 
member long, wild, unearthly shrieks following 
one another in strange concert with Katie’s fee- 
ble wails; and though I was scarcely conscious 
of my own voice at the time, I know they must 
have been the utterance of my frenzy and de- 
spair, no longer under the control of reason. 

The child’s crying grew fainter and fainter 
by degrees as her strength failed, until finally it 
ceased altogether. My own had ceased, too, 
from pure exhaustion, and there came over me 
a dull conviction that we were both dying. 
Some impulse, undefinable now, made me put 
her out of my arms for the first time, and lay 
lier down gently in the yielding snow. She 
made no sound or movement as I left her there; 
and I thought, vacantly, ‘‘ She is dead. I shall 
die, too, presently.” 

A large tree had been blown down at a little 
distance from us, and another as tall and stately 
was bending and swaying above it; its great 
spreading branches writhing in the blast, and its 
sturdy stem bowing like a young sapling before 
the mighty force. ‘It will be the next to fall,” 
I thought; and with a vague feeling that I 
would rather be crushed at once by the same 
blow than linger on through slower death-ag- 
onies, I went and sat down directly beneath it. 
I could distinguish the little dark bundle in the 
snow, lying still as I had left it, and can remem- 
ber vividly the feeling of satisfaction which pos- 
sessed my mind as I thought she was dead, and 
that I, too, should soon be with her. I know 
that I grew more and more impatient as time 
passed and the tree still did not fall, until final- 
ly every other emotion was merged into this one 
—an absorbing desire and eagerness for death in 
this peculiar form. The tempest raged on as 
furiously as ever: all around me went on the 
same creaking, straining, snapping, tearing 
noises, as deeply-bedded roots were upwrenched 





from the soil, and tree after tree dismembered 
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and overthrown; but still the one for which I 
waited resisted every shock. It bowed down 
before each succeeding gust, until the long, 
sharp leaves struck against my face, but sprang 
up erect and strong once more as soon as the 
wind passed over; battling in this way all night 
for its life, while I waited and longed, now with 
frenzied impatience, now with hopeless and pas- 
sionless despair, for its death, which would insure 
mine! 
IV. 


My recollections of the latter part of the night 
are vague and imperfect. I must have had many 
merciful intervals of entire unconsciousness, and 
there were others in which I seemed to be’ look- 
ing on from a distance at the sufferings of anoth- 
er person rather than enduring them in my own. 
Even that insane desire for a terrible, torturing 
death seemed separate from my own individual- 
ity. It was more like an intense sympathy with 
another’s agony than an actual realization of it 
as present with myself. 

If it had been otherwise, and personal con- 
sciousness had been alive and active all the 
while, I must have died or gone mad. As it 
was, there was little of either life or reason left 
when they found me at last, after the storm had 
ceased, and the slow-coming daylight revealed 
my refuge to those who had so vainly sought for 
me through all the dreary hours of that fearful 
night. 

Robert told me afterward that he found me 
sitting bolt-upright against the great pine, with 
staring, wide-open eyes looking blankly forward, 
but brightening with no recognition even at sight 
of him. He tried to rouse me to intelligence, 
but I gave only vacant, meaningless answers to 
all his questions about myself and the child. 
Of the child, in particular, he could not induce 
me to give any information. ‘I don’t know: 
dead, I reckon,” was the only reply he could ob- 
tain to all his agonized entreaties that I would 
tell him where she was. The little dark bundle 
that I had laid in the snow was nowhere to be 
seen, for the drifts were blown and heaped above 
it until it was no way distinguishable from any 
of the white mounds and hillocks that surround- 
ed it. Old logs and stumps and broken branch- 
es of trees made hills and hollows over the 
ground, according as the snow had piled itself 
above them, and many of these were searched to 
their centre in a vain hope of finding the child. 

Robert carried me home at last, giving up the 
baby for lost, and not daring to leave me un- 
eared-for any longer. But the brave, kind- 
hearted men who had toiled with him all the 
night long in his search for me toiled on still 
for his sake, turning over every log and stump, 
and diving deep into every bank of snow, labor- 
ing, each one, with as earnest a zeal as if the lost 
child had been his own, until at last their efforts 
were crowned with success. Deep down, in the 
very heart of a mountainous drift, they found 
the blanket, crusted with sleet, and wrapped in 
close folds round and round something—whether 





dead or alive they could not tell, and did not 
dare to guess, in the first moments of eager ex- 
citement and suspense. But the blanket-cover- 
ed bundle stirred in their hands as they lifted it 
out, and whem they tore away the close folds— 
hardly daring to believe the joyful truth—there 
lay a little face just startled from slumber, its 
warm rosy lips, its bright wondering eyes, as 
full of life and health as if it had just been taken 
from its mother's breast! 


Hours after this I waked up from the long, 
death-like slumber into which I had fallen as 
soon as they brought me into a place of warmth 
and rest. My brain was confused at first with a 
thousand strange images, but they all faded grad- 
ually, until I saw with rational eyes, and a quiet 
apprehension of his presence, my husband sitting 
beside me. A bright fire-light glowed through 
the room ; Vic was warming a porringer of milk 
on the hearth, and Katie was purring with kit- 
ten-like content in her father’s arms. There 
was nothing to remind me of the terrible night 
I had passed, but I remembered it with all the 
vividness of contrast as soon as ie first bewil- 
derment of my waking was over. 

**Rachel!” Robert bent over me eagerly as 
he saw my eyes open and fixed upon him. ‘‘Do 
you know me, Rachel?” 

I answered him, quietly, ‘‘ Yes, I know you; 
you are my husband. I went to meet you last 
night, and I got into the woods someway. I 
was there all night, and I thought Katie was 
dead.” 

.** Look if she is dead now!” he exclaimed, 
joyfully, holding her up before me. ‘‘ Selby 
found her, buried in the snow at the foot of a 
tree, fast asleep, and just as warm as if she had 
been in a feather-bed !” 

**I thought she was dead. That was why I 
put her down,” I said, calmly; for I was too 
weak yet to show any strong emotion. 

Tears came into Robert’s eyes—they did not 
seem the first he had shed that day—and his lips 
trembled as he said, 

“ God spared her to me, and you too, in spite 
of my sin. If you had died last night, Rachel, 
I never could have held up my head again.” 

**T wanted to die,” I answered, as calmly as 
before. ‘‘I went under the big pine because I 
thought it would fall presently and kill me.” 

** Do you wish it had, Rachel ?” 

**No, not now. Put your arms round me, 
Robert. Kiss me! Idolove you. Iam glad 
I did not die last night, for your sake.” 

The sad, yearning look, the wistful, almost 
pleading tone stirred something very deep in my 
heart, and the strong, tender love rushed in like 
a flood once more. We clung together with tears 
and kisses, forgetting all past bitterness in the 
great joy and thankfulness of being still alive ; 
still spared to each other for mutual strength 
and comfort ; still able to love and to hope, what- 
ever the future might have in store. By-and-by 
I was strong enough to sit up by the fire and hold 
Katie in my lap; and then no place would do 
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for Robert but the rug at my feet, where he sat 
petting Katie and me by turns, as he told me all 
the history of his adventures in search of me, 
and listened to what I could remember of mine. 
We did not allude to the day at Middleton, or 
any thing that was to result from it. I was de- 
termined to put Mark Hildreth out of my mind 
for one hour at least, and not let the baleful 
shadow which he had cast over our lives intrude 
upon this time of deep peace and thanksgiving. 

Before the day closed, however—short space 
as there was between my waking and the gray 
winter twilight that settled down, still and cold, 
once more, upon the snow-covered fields—he was 
brought to my remembrance in a fearful way. 
Robert had gone down stairs to see the animals fed 
and sheltered, for he always attended to it himself, 
to be sure that all the dumb creatures were well 
cared for; and I sat alone, with Katie asleep on 
my lap. My eyes were full of tears; I could not 
keep them from dropping down on her curly 
head, as I thought how I might have been cry- 
ing at this time over her little dead, frozen body, 
only for God’s goodness in making the snow a 
warm covering to save her life. But they were 
very glad and thankful tears, and all my heart 
was full of grateful love, and earnest purposes to 
live a better life in future than I had ever done 
before. Iwas praying silently for strength to keep 
these resolutions and help my husband to keep 
his, when the door opened suddenly, and Robert 
came in with such a ghastly face that I almost 
screamed at sight of him. 

** Rachel! Mark Hildreth is dead!” he gasped 
out; and I did not wonder then at his wild look. 

‘* Selby has been over to tell me,” he went on. 
*‘He had his negroes at work on the road break- 
ing a way for his teams, and they found Hil- 
dreth in the ditch—snowed over and frozen to 
death—half-way between this and Middleton!” 

He sunk down into a chair, trembling all over 
with such agitation as I had never seen him ex- 
hibit, and his face like that of a corpse. As for 
myself, I was stunned with the sudden shock, 
and could not speak a word. 

‘*Oh! Rachel,” he said, presently, in a low, 
frightened voice, ‘‘I was tempted to kill that 
man yesterday. If I had found him in a lonely 
place, God knows what I might not have done! 
And now—only see!” If he never prayed be- 
fore, I know Robert prayed then; and I believe 
with all my heart that his fervent prayer was 
heard and accepted by Him whose pardon has 
never yet been withheld from a penitent soul. 


There is little more to be told now. It may 
well be believed that the terrible events of that 
terrible night were not easily erased from my 
husband’s memory, and that they gave him a 
strength against temptation which was not easi- 
ly overcome. Mark Hildreth’s strange and un- 
looked-for death removed his greatest danger, 
and it also spared him from the public ruin which 
he had every reason to anticipate. No one but 
themselves knew of Robert’s heavy losses; and 
as no written pledges had as yet been rendered, 
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he was saved from the necessity of making pay- 
ment to the heirs. He had no scruples of con- 
science with regard to this reservation, for he 
knew almost to a certainty that Hildreth had 
never played fairly with him, and half his loss 
had resulted from the cheating of his antagonist. 

But he could only accept this deliverance as a 
great and undeserved mercy still; and his whole 
life since, as I can bear most proud and loving 
record, has testified his earnest and humble appre- 
ciation of it. God grant that this simple history 
may speak ‘‘ a word in season” to only one tempt- 
ed spirit, and that, like my husband, he may es- 
cape—even ‘‘so as by fire’—from a vice which, 
beyond all others, drags body and soul down to 
destruction. 





LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH MISS PRIOR IS KEPT AT THE DOOR. 


F course we all know who she was, the Miss 
Prior of Shrublands, whom papa and grand- 
mamma called to the unruly children. Years 
had passed since I had shaken the Beak Street 
dust off my feet. The brass plate of ‘‘ Prior” 
was removed from the once familiar door, and 
screwed, for what I can tell, on to the late repro- 
bate owner’s coffin. A little eruption of mush- 
room-formed brass knobs I saw on the door-post 
when I passed by it last week, and Care DES 
AMBASSADEURS with three fly-blown blue tea- 
cups, four egg ditto, a couple of clouded coffee- 
pots of the well-known Britannia metal, and two 
freckled copies of the Indépendance Belge hang- 
ing over the window blind. Were those their 
Excellencies the Embassadors at the door smok- 
ing cheroots? Pool and Billiards were written 
on their countenances, their hats, their elbows. 
They may have been embassadors down on their 
luck, as the phrase is. They were in disgrace, 
no doub*, at the court of her imperial majesty 
Queen Fortune. Men as shabby have retrieved 
their disgraces ere now, washed their cloudy 
faces, strapped their dingy waistcoats with cor- 
dons, and stepped into fine carriages from quar- 
ters not a whit more reputable than the Café 
des Ambassadeurs. If I lived in the Leicester 
Square neighborhood, and kept a café, I would 
always treat foreigners with respect. They may 
be billiard-markers now, or doing a little shady 
police business ; but why should they not after- 
ward be generals and great officers of state? 
Suppose that gentleman is at present a barber, 
with his tongs and stick of fixature for the mus- 
taches, how do you know he has not his epaulets 
and his baton de maréchal in the same pouch? 
I see engraven on the second-floor bell, on my 
rooms, ‘‘ Plugwell.” Who can Plugwell be, 
whose feet now warm at the fire where I sate 
many a long evening? And this gentleman 
with the fur collar, the straggling beard, the 
frank and engaging leer, the somewhat husky 
voice, who is calling out on the door-step, ‘‘Step 
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ia, and ’ave it done. Your correct likeness, only 
one shilling”—is he an embassador, too? Ah, 
no: heis only the Chargé d'affaires of a photog- 
rapher who lives up stairs: no doubt where the 
little ones used to be. Law bless me! Photo- 
graphy was an infant, and in the nursery, too, 
when we lived in Beak Street. 

Shall I own that, for old time’s sake, I went 
up stairs, and ‘’ad it done”—that correct like- 
ness, price one shilling? Would Some One (I 
have said, I think, that the party in question is 
well married in a distant island) like to have the 
thing, I wonder, and be reminded of a man whom 
she knew in life’s prime, with brown curly locks, 
as she looked on the effigy of this elderly gentle- | 
man, with a forehead as bare as a billiard ball ? 
As I went up and down that darkling stair, the | 
ghosts of the Prior children peeped out from the 
balusters ; the little faces smiled in the twilight : 
it may be wounds (of the heart) throbbed and 
bled again—oh, how freshly and keenly! How 
infernally I have suffered behind that door in 
that room—I mean that one where Plugwell 
now lives. Confound Plugwell! I wonder what 
that woman thinks of me as she sces me shaking 
my fist at the door? Do you think me mad, | 
madam? I don’t care if youdo. Do you think | 
when I spoke anon of the ghosts of Prior’s chil- | 
dren, I mean that any of them are dead? None | 
are that I know of. A great hulking Bluecoat 
boy, with fluffy whiskers, spoke to me not long | 
since, in an awful bass voice, and announced | 





his name as “Gus Prior.” And 
‘** How’s Elizabeth ?” he added, nod- 
ding his bullet head. Elizabeth, 
indeed, you great vulgar boy! Eliz- 
abeth—and, by-the-way, how long 
we have been keeping her waiting! 

You see, as I beheld her, a heap 
of memories struck upon me, and I 
could not help chattering; when cf 
course—and you are perfectly right, 
only you might just as well have 
left the observation alone: for I 
knew quite well what you were go- 
ing to say—when I had much bet- 
ter have held my tongue. Eliza- 
beth means a history to me. She 
came to me at a critical period of 
my life. Bleeding and wounded 
from the conduct of that other in- 
dividual (by her present name of 
Mrs. O'D—her present O’D-ous 
name—I say, I will never—never 
call her)—desperately wounded and 
miserable on my return from a 
neighboring capital, I went back 
to my lodgings in Beak Street, and 
there there grew up a strange in- 
timacy between me and my land- 
lady’s young daughter. I told her 
my story—indeed, I believe I told 
any body who would listen. She 
seemed to compassionate me. She 
would come wistfully intomy rooms, 
bringing me my gruel and things (1 
could scarcely bear to eat for a while after—after 
that affair to which I may have alluded before)— 
she used to come to me, and she used to pity me, 
and I used to tell her all, and to tell her over and 
over again. Days and days have I passed tear- 
ing my heart out in that second-floor room which 
answers to the name of Plugwell now. After- 
noon after afterncon have I spent there, and 
poured out my story of love and wrong to Eliza- 
beth, showed her that waistcoat I told you of— 
that glove (her hand wasn’t so very small either) 
—her letters, thos. two or three vacuous, mean- 
ingless letters, with ‘‘ My dear Sir, mamma hopes 
you will come to tea;” or, ‘* If dear Mr. Batch- 
elor should be riding in the Pheenix Park near 
the Long Milestone, about 2, my sister and I will 
be in the car, and,” ete.; or, ‘‘ Oh, you kind 
man! the tickets (she called it tickuts—by Heav- 
en! she did) were too welcome, and the Louguays 
too lovely” (this word, I suw, had been operated 
on with a penknife. I found no faults, not even 
in her spelling—then); or—never mind what 
more. But more of this puling, of this humbug, 
of this bad spelling, of this infernal jilting, swin- 
dling, heartless hypocrisy (all her mother’s do- 
ing, 1 own; for until he got his place, my rival 
was not so well received as I was)—more of this 
RUBBISH, I say, I showed Elizabeth, and she 
pitied me! 

She used to come to me day after day, and I 
used to talk to her. She used not to say much. 
Perhaps she did not listen; but I did not care 
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for that. On—and on—and on I would go with ** His cousin ‘What !” I shriek, with a maniac 
my prate about my passion, my wrongs, and de- | laugh. 
spair; and untiring as my complaints were, still ** My poor Glorvina! Sure the children have 
more constant was my little hearer’s compassion. | | been fond of each other ever since they could 
Mamma’s shrill voice would come to put an end | speak. I knew your kind heart would be the 
to our conversation, and she would rise up with | first to rejoice in their happiness !” 
an ** Qh, bother!” and go away: but the next | And so, say I—ending the story —I, who 
day the good girl was sure to come to me again, | thought my: self loved, was left without a pang of 
when we would have another repetition of f our| pity: I, who could mention a hundred reasons 
tragedy. why I thought Glorvina well disposed to me, was 
I dare say you are beginning to suppose (what, | told she regarded me as an uncle! Were her 
after all, is a very common case, and certainly | letters such as nieces write? Who ever heard 
no conjuror is wanted to make the guess) that | of an uncle walking round Merrion Square for 
out of all this crying and sentimentality, which | hours of a rainy night, and looking up to a bed- 
a soft-hearted old fool of a man poured out to a! room-window, because his niece, forsooth, was be- 
young girl—out of all this whimpering and pity, | hind it? I had set my whole heart on the cast, 
something which is said to be akin to'pity might | and this was the return I got for it. For months 
arise. But in this, my good madam, you are | she cajoles me—her eyes follow me, her cursed 
utterly wrong. Some people have the small-| smiles welcome and fascinate me, and at a mo- 
pox twice, J do not. In my case, if a heart is| ment, at the beck of another—she laughs at me 
broke, it’s broke: if a flower is withered, it’s! and leaves me! 
withered. If I choose to put my grief in a ri-| At this my little pale Elizabeth, still hanging 
diculous light, why not? Why do you Suppose | down, cries, ‘‘ Oh, the villain! the villain!” and 
I am going to make a tragedy of such an old, | sobs so that you might have thought her little 
used-up, battered, stale, vulgar, trivial, every- | heart would break. 
day subject as a jilt who plays with a man’s pas- ** Nay,” said I, ‘‘my dear, Mr. O'Dowd is no 
sion, and laughs at him, and leaves him? Trag-| villain. His uncle, Sir Hector, was as gallant 
edy indeed! Oh yes! poison—black-edged note- | an old officer as any in the service. His aunt 
paper — W: aterloo Bridge—one more unfortu-| was a Molloy, of Molloy’ s Town, and they are 
nate, and so forth! No: if she goes, let her | of excellent family, though, I believe, of embar- 
go!—si celeres quatit pennas, I puff the what-| rassed circumstances; and young Tom—” 
d’ye-call away! But I'll have no tragedy, mind| ‘* Tom?” cries Elizabeth, with a pale, bewil- 
you! dered look. ‘‘ His name wasn’t Tom, dear Mr. 
Well! it must be confessed that a man des-! Batchelor; his name was Woo-woo-illiam !” and 
perately in love (as I fear I must own I then | the tears begin again. 
was, and a good deal cut up by Glorvina’s con-| Ah, my child! my child! my poor young 
duct) is a most selfish being: while women arc | creature! and you, too, have felt the infernal! 
so soft and unselfish that they can forget or dis-| stroke. You, too, have passed the tossing nights 
guise their own sorrows for a while, while they | of pain—have heard the dreary hours toll—have 
minister to a friend in affliction. I did not see, | looked at the cheerless sunrise with your blank, 
though I talked with her daily, on my return | sleepless eyes—have woke out of dreams, may- 
from that accursed Dublin, that my little Eliza-| hap, in which the beloved was smiling on you, 
beth was pale and distraite, and sad, and silent. | whispering love-words—oh! how sweet and fond- 
She would sit quite dumb while I chattered, her| ly remembered! What! your heart has been 
hands between her knees, or draw one of them | robbed, too, and your treasury is rifled and 
over her eyes. She would say, ‘‘Oh yes! Poor | empty!—poor girl! And I looked in that sad 
fellow—poor fellow!” now and again, as giving | face, and saw no grief there! You could do 
a melancholy confirmation of my dismal stories ; | your little sweet endeavor to soothe my wounded 
but mostly she remained quiet, her head droop- | heart, and I never saw yours was bleeding! Did 
ing toward the ground, a hand to her chin, her | you suffer more than I did, my poor little maid? 
feet to the fender. |IThope not. Are you so young, and is all the 
I was one day harping on the usual string. I} flower of life blighted for you? the cup without 
was telling Elizabeth how, after presents had | savor, the sun blotted, or almost invisible over 
been accepted, after letters had passed between | your head? The truth came on me all at once: 
us (if her scrawl could be called letters, if my | | I felt ashamed that my own selfish grief should 
impassioned song could be so construed), after | have made me blind to hers. 
every thing but the actual word had passed our | ‘¢ What!” said I, “my poor child! Was it 
lips—I was telling Elizabeth how, on one ac-|......?” and I pointed with my finger down- 
cursed day, Glorvina’s mother greeted me on} ward. 
my arrival in M-rr—n Square by saying,| She nodded her poor head. 
** Dear—dear Mr. Batchelor, we look on you I knew it was the lodger who had taken the 
quite as one of the family! Congratulate me— ' first floor shortly after Slumley’s departure. He 
congratulate my child! Dear Tom has got his was an officer in the Bombay Army. He had 
appointment as Recorder of Tobago; and it is| had the lodgings for three months. He had 
to be a match between him and his cousin | sailed for India shortly before I returned home 
Glory.” ‘from Dublin. 
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Elizabeth is waiting all this time—shall she 
come in? No, not yet. I have still a little 
more to say about the Priors. 

You understand that she was no longer Miss 
Prior of Beak Street, and that mansion, even at 
the time of which I write, had been long handed 
over to other tenants. The captain dead, his 
widow, with many tears, pressed me to remain 
with her; and I did, never having been able to 
resist that kind of appeal. Her statements re- 
garding her affairs were not strictly correct.— 
Are not women sometimes incorrect about money 
matters ?—A landlord (not unjustly indignant) 
quickly handed over the mansion in Beak Street 
to other tenants. The Queen’s taxes swooped 
down on poor Mrs. Prior’s scanty furniture—on 
hers?—on mine likewise: on my neatly-bound 
college-books, emblazoned with the effigy of Bon- 
ifacius, our patron, and of Bishop Budgeon, our 
founder; on my elegant Raphael Morghen prints, 
purchased in undergraduate days—(ye Powers! 
what did make us boys go tick for fifteen-guinea 
proofs of Raphael, Dying Stags, Duke of Wel- 
lington Banquets, and the like?); my harmo- 
nium, at which some oNE has warbled songs of 
my composition—(I mean the words, artfully 
describing my passions, my hopes, or my de- 
spair) ; on my rich set of Bohemian glass, bought 
on the Zeil, Frankfort, O. M.; on my picture of 
my father, the late Captain Batchelor (Hopner), 
R.N., in white ducks, and a telescope, pointing, 
of course, to a tempest, in the midst of which was 
a naval engagement; on my poor mother’s min- 
iature, by old Adam Buck, in pencil and pink, 
with no waist to speak of at all; my tea and 
cream pots (bullion), with a hundred such fond 
knicknacks as decorate the chamber of a lonely 
man. I found all these household treasures in 
possession of the myrmidons of the law, and had 
to pay the Priors’ taxes with this hand before 
I could be redintegrated in my own property. 
Mrs. Prior could only pay me back with a wid- 
ow’s tears and blessings (Prior had quitted ere 
this time a world where he had long ceased to 
be of use or ornament). The tears and blessings, 
I say, she offered me freely, and they were all 
very well. But why go on tampering with the 





tea-box, madam? Why put your finger—your 
finger ?—your whole paw—in the jam-pot ? And | 
it is a horrible fact that the wine and spirit bot- | 
tles were just as leaky after Prior’s decease as | 
they had been during his disreputable lifetime. | 
One afternoon, having a sudden occasion to re- 
turn to my lodgings, I found my wretched land- 
lady in the very act of marauding sherry. She 
gave a hysterical laugh, and then burst into 
tears. She declared that since her poor Prior’s 
death she hardly knew what she said or did. 
She may have been incoherent; she was; but 
she certainly spoke truth on this occasion. 
I-am speaking lightly —fiippantly, if you 
please—about this old Mrs. Prior, with her hard, 
eager smile, her weazened face, her frowning 
look, her cruel voice; and yet, goodness knows, 
I could, if I liked, be serious as a sermonizer. 
Why, this woman had once red cheeks, and was 





well-looking enough, and tuld few lies, and stole 
no sherry, and felt the tender passions of the 
heart, and I dare say kissed the weak old beneficed 
clergyman her father very fondly and remorse- 
fully that night when she took leave of him to 
skip round to the back garden-gate and run away 
with Mr. Prior. Maternal instinct she had, for 
she nursed her young as best she could from her 
lean breast, and went about hungrily, robbing 
and pilfering for them. On Sundays she fur- 
bished up that threadbare black silk gown and 
bonnet, ironed the collar, and clung desperately 
to church. She had a feeble pencil-drawing of 
the vicarage in Dorsetshire, and si/houettes of 
her father and mother, which were hung up in 
the lodgings wherever she went. She migrated 
much: wherever she went she fastened on gown 
of the clergyman of the parish; spoke of her 
dear father the vicar, of her wealthy and gifted 
brother the Master of Boniface, with a reticence 
which implied that Dr. Sargent might do more 
for his poor sister and her family, if he would. 
She plumed herself (oh! those poor moulting old 
plumes !) upon belonging to tke clergy; had read 
a good deal of good sound old-fashioned theology 
in early life, and wrote a noble hand, in which 
she had been used to copy her father’s sermons. 
She used to put cases of conscience, to present 
her humble duty to the Rev. Mr. Green, and 
ask explanation of such and such a passage of 
his admirable sermon, and bring the subject 
round so as to be reminded of certain quotations 
of Hooker, Beveridge, Jeremy Taylor. I think 
she had an old commonplace book with a score 
of these extracts, and she worked them in very 
amusingly and dexterously into her conversation. 
Green would be interested : perhaps pretty young 
Mrs. Green would call, secretly rather shocked 
at the coldness of old Dr. Brown, the rector, 
about Mrs. Prior. Between Green and Mrs. 
Prior many transactions would ensue: Mrs. 
Green’s visits would cease: Mrs. Prior was an 
expensive woman toknow. I remember Pye of 
Maudlin, just before he *‘ went over,” was per- 
petually in Mrs. Prior’s back parlor with little 
books, pictures, medals, ete., ete.—you know. 
They called poor Jack a Jesuit at Oxbridge; 
but one year at Rome I met him (with a half- 
crown shaved out of his head, and a hat as 
big as Don Basilio’s); and he said, ‘* My dear 
Batchelor, do you know that person at your lodg- 
ings? I think she was an artful creature! She 
borrowed fourteen pounds of me, and I forget 
how much of—seven, I think—of Barfoot, of 
Corpus, just—just before we were received. And 
I believe she absolutely got another loan from 
Pummel, to be able to get out of the hands of 
us Jesuits. Are you going to hear the Cardinal? 
Do—do go and hear him—every body does : it’s 
the most fashionable thing in Rome.” And 
from this I opine that there are slyboots in other 
communions besides that of Rome. 

Now Mamma Prior had not been unaware of 
the love passages between her daughter and the 
fugitive Bombay captain. Like Elizabeth, she 
called Captain Walkingham “villain” readily 
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enough ; but, if I know woman’s nature in the 
least (and I don’t), the old schemer had thrown 
her daughter only too frequently in the officer’s 
way, had done no small portion of the flirting 
herself, had allowed poor Bessy to receive pres- 
ents from Captain Walkingham, and had been 
the manager and directress of much of the mis- 
chief which ensued. You see, in this humble 
class of life, unprincipled mothers wi// coax and 
wheedle and cajole gentlemen whom they sup- 
pose to be eligible, in order to procure an estab- 
lishment for their darling children! What the 
Prioress did was done from the best motives of 
course. ‘* Never—never did the monster see 
Bessy without me, or one or two of her brothers 
and sisters, and Jack and dear Ellen are as 
sharp children as any in England!” protested 
the indignant Mrs. Prior tome; “ and if one of 
my boys had been grown up, Walkingham never 
would have dared to act as he did—the unprin- 
cipled wretch! My poor husband would have 
punished the villain as he deserved; but what 
could he do in his shattered state of health? 
Oh! you men—you men, Mr. Batchelor! how 
unprincipled you are!” 

‘* Why, my good Mrs. Prior,” said I, *‘ you 
let Elizabeth come to my room often enough.” 

**To have the conversation of her uncle’s 
friend, of an educated man, of a man so much 
older than herself! Ofcourse, dear Sir! Would 
not a mother wish every advantage for her child ? 
and whom could I trust, if not you, who have 
ever been such a friend to me and mine ?” asks 
Mrs. Prior, wiping her dry eyes with the corner 
of her handkerchief, as she stands by my fire, my 
monthly bills in hand—written in her neat old- 
fashioned writing, and calculated with that prod- 
igal liberality which she always exercised in com- 
piling the little accounts between us. ‘* Why, 
bless me!” says my cousin, little Mrs. Skinner, 
coming to see me orice when I was unwell, and 
examining one of the just-mentioned documents 
—‘‘bless me! Charles, you consume more tea 
than all my family, though we are seven in the 
parlor, and as much sugar and butter—well, it’s 
no wonder you are bilious !” 

**But then, my dear, I like my tea so very 
strong,” says I; ‘‘and you take yours uncom- 
monly mild. I have remarked it at your par- 
ties.” 

‘*Tt’s a shame that a man should be robbed 
so,” cried Mrs. S. 

“* How kind it is of you to ery thieves, Flora!” 
I reply. 

“*Tt’s my duty, Charles!” exclaims my cous- 
in. ‘*And I should like to know who that 
great, tall, gawky, red-haired girl in the passage 
is!” 


Ah me! the name of the only woman w ho | 


ever had possession of this heart was not Eliz-| much upon the odious theme. 





informed by the best authorities, this match- 
making goes on. Ah, woman—woman! ah, 
wedded wife! ah, fond mother of fair daugh- 
ters! how strange thy passion is to add to thy 
titles that of mother-in-law! I am told, whea 
you have got the title, it is often but a bitter- 
ness and a disappointment. Very likely the 
son-in-law is rude to you, the coarse, ungrate- 
ful brute! and very possibly the daughter re- 
bels, the thankless serpent! And yet you will 
go on scheming: and having met only with dis- 
appointment from Louisa and her husband, you 
will try and get one for Jemima, and Maria, 
and down even to little Toddles coming out of 
the nursery in her red shoes! When you see 
her with little Tommy, your neighbor’s child, 
fighting over the same Noah’s ark, or clam- 
bering on the same rocking-horse, I make no 
doubt in your fond silly head you are thinking, 
‘* Will those little people meet some twenty years 
hence?” And you give Tommy a very large 
piece of cake, and have a fine present for him 
on the Christmas-tree—you know you do, though 
he is but a rude, noisy child, and has already 
beaten Toddles, and taken her doll away from 
her, and made her cry. I remember, when I 
myself was suffering from the conduct of a 
young woman in—in a capital which is distin- 
guished by a viceregal court—and from her 
heartlessness, as well as that of her relative, 
who I once thought would be my mother-in-law 
—shrieking out to a friend who happened to be 
spouting some lines from Tennyson’s Ulysses: 
‘* By George! Warrington, I have no doubt that 
when the young sirens set their green caps at 
the old Greek captain and his crew, waving and 
beckoning him with their white arms and glanc- 
ing smiles, and wheedling him with their sweet- 
est pipes—I make no doubt, Sir, that the mother 
sirens were behind the rocks (with their dyed 
fronts and cheeks:painted, so as to resist water), 
and calling out, ‘Now, Halcyone, my child, that 
air from the Pirata! Now, Glaukopis, dear, 
look well at that old gentleman at the helm! 
Bathykolpos, love, there’s a young sailor on the 
maintop, who will tumble right down into your 
lap if you beckon him!’” And so on—and so 
on. And I laughed a wild shriek of despair. 
For I, too, have been on the dangerous island, 
and come away thence, mad, furious, wanting a 
strait-waistcoat. 

And so, when a white-armed siren named 
Glorvina was bedeviling me with her all too 
tempting ogling and singing, I did not see at 
the time, but now I know, that her artful mo- 
ther was egging that artful child on. 

How, when the captain died, bailiffs and exe- 
cutions took possession of his premises, I have 
told in a previous page, nor do a care to enlarge 
think the bai- 


abeth, though I own I did think at one time! liffs were on the premises before heats sexit; but 


that my little schemer of a landlady would not | he did not know of their presence. 


If I had to 


have objected if I had proposed to make Miss | buy them out, ’twas no great matter: only I say 


Prior Mrs. Batchelor. And it is not only the | 


it was hard of Mrs. Prior to represent me in the 


poor and needy who have this mania, but the! character of Shylock to the Master of Boniface. 
rich too. 


In the very highest circles, as I am | Well—well! I suppose there are other gentlemen 
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besides Mr. Charles Batchelor who have been mis-| ‘You remember Lovel, the gentleman-pen- 
represented in this life. Sargent and I made up | sioner?” 
matters afterward, and Miss Bessy was the cause} ‘‘The sugar-baking man—the man who took 
of our coming together again. ‘* Upon my word, you out of ja— ?” 
my dear Batchelor,” says he one Christmas, when ‘*One good turn deserves another,” says I, 
I went up to the old college, ‘‘I did not know | hastily. ‘I have done as much for some of 
how much my—ahem !—my family was obliged | your family, Sargent!” ’ 
to you! My—ahem!—niece, Miss Prior, has| The red Master, who had been rustling up and 
informed me of various acts of—ahem !—gener- | down his study in his gown and bands, stopped 
osity which you showed to my poor sister, and | in his walk as if I had struck him. He looked 
her still more wretched husband. You got my|at me. He turned redder than ever. He drew 
second—ahem !—nephew—pardon me if I forget | his hand over his eyes. ‘‘Batchelor,” says he, 
his Christian name—into the what-d’ye-call’em | “T ask your pardon. It was I who forgot my- 
Bluecoat school; you have been, on various oc- | self{—may Heaven forgive me !—forgot how good 
casions, of considerable pecuniary service to my | you have been to my family, to my—ahem !— 
sister’s family. A man need not take high uni- | humbie family, and—and how devoutly thankful 
versity honors to have a good—ahem!—heart ; | I ought to be for the protection which they have 
and, upon my word, Batchelor, land my—ahem! | found in you.” His voice quite fell as he spoke. 
—wife are sincerely obliged to you!” And of course any little wrath which I might 
‘*T tell you what, Master,” said I, ‘‘there is | have felt was disarmed before his contrition. 
a point upon which you ought really to be obliged | We parted the best friends. He not only shook 
to me, and in which I have been the means of | hands with me at the study-door, but he actual- 


putting money into your pocket, too.” | ly followed me to the hall-door. and shook hands 
“I confess I fail to comprehend you,” says | at his lodge porch, sub Jove, in the quadrangle. 
the Master, with his grandest air. | Huckles, the tutor (Highlow Huckles we used 


‘*Thave got you and Mrs. Sargent a very good | to call him in our time), and Botts (Trumperian 
governess for your children, at the very smallest | professor), who happened to be passing through 
remuneration,” says I. | the court at the time, stood aghast as they wit- 

‘**Do you know the charges that unhappy sis- nessed the phenomenon. 
ter of mine and her family have put me to al-| ‘I say, Batchelor,” asks Huckles, ‘‘ have you 


ready?” says the Master, turning as red as his | been made a marquis by any chance?” 
hood. ** Why a marquis, Huckles?” I ask. 

‘They have formed the frequent subject of | “‘ Sargent never comes to his lodge-door with 
your conversation,” I replied. ‘‘ You have had ; any man under a marquis,” says Huckles, in a 
Bessy as a governess—” | low whisper. 

“ A nursery governess—she has learned Lat- | “Ora pretty woman,” says that Botts (he wil? 
in, and a great deal more, since she has been in | have his joke). “Batchelor, my elderly Tire- 
my house!” cries the Master.  sias, are you turned into a lovely young lady 

‘* A nursery governess at the wages of a house- | par hasard?” 
maid,” I continued, as bold as Corinthian brass. **Get along, you absurd Trumperian profess- 

‘* Does my niece, does my—ahem!—children’s | or!” say I. But the circumstance was the talk 
governess complain of my treatment in my col- , not only in Compotation Room that evening over 
lege ?” cries the Master. | our wine, but of the whole college. And further, 

‘* My dear Master,” I asked, ‘‘ you don’t sup- | events happened which made each man look at 
pose I would have listened to her complaints, or, | his neighbor with wonder. For that whole term 
at any rate, have repeated them, until now?” | Sargent did not usk our nobleman, Lord Sack- 

** And why now, Batchelor, I should like to} ville (Lord Wigmore’s son), to the Lodge. 
know?” says the Master, pacing up and down | (Lord W.’s father, you know, Duff, was baker 
his study in a fume, under the portraits of Holy | to the college.) For that whole term he was 
Bonifacius, Bishop Budgeon, and all the defunct |rude but twice to Perks, the junior tutor, and 
bigwigs of the college. «‘ And why now, Batch- | then only in a very mild way; and what is more, 
elor, I should like to know,” says he. jhe gave his niece a present of a gown, of his 

‘* Because, though after staying with you for | blessing, of a kiss, and a high character, when 
three years, and having improved herself great- she went down; and promised to put one of her 
ly, as every woman must in your society, my dear | young brothers to school—which promise, I need 
Master, Miss Prior is worth at least fifty guineas | not say, he faithfully kept, for he has good prin- 
a year more than you give her, I would not have | ciples, Sargent has. He is rude: he is ill-bred: 
had her speak until she had found a better place.” | he is bumptious beyond almost any man I ever 

‘¢ You mean to say she proposes to go away?” | knew: he is spoiled not a little by prosperity ; 

** A wealthy friend of mine—who was a mem- | but he is magnanimous: he can own that he has 
ber of our college, by-the-way—wants a nursery | been in the wrong; and, oh me! what a quanti- 
governess, and I have recommended Miss Prior | ty of Greek he knows! 
to him, at seventy guineas a year.” Although my late friend the captain never 








*¢* And pray who’s the member of my college | seemed to do aught but spend the family money, 
who will give my niece seventy guineas?” asks | his disreputable presence somehow acted for good 
the Master, fiercely. in the household. ‘* My dear husband kept our 
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family together,” Mrs. Priorsaid, shakingherlean | own misery, and to try and forget that Indian 
head under her meagre widow’s cap. ‘‘ Heaven captain? Come, fellow-sufferer! Come, child 
knows how I shall provide for these lambs now | of misfortune, come hither! Here is an old 
he is gone.” Indeed, it was not until after the | bachelor who will weep with thee tear for tear! 
death of that tipsy shepherd that the wolves of | I protest here is Miss Prior coming into the 
the law came down upon the lambs—myself in-| room at last. A pale face, a tawny head of 
cluded, who have passed the age of lambhood and | hair combed back, under a black cap: a pair of 
mint sauce a long time. ‘They came down upon | blue spectacles, as I live! a tight mourning dress, 
our fold in Beak Street, I say, and ravaged it. | buttoned up to her white throat; a head hung 
What was I todo? Could I leave that widow’ meekly down: such is Miss Prior. She takes 
and children in their distress? I was not igno-' my hand when I offer it. She drops me a de- 
rant of misfortune, and knew how to succor the | mure little courtesy, and answers my many ques- 
miserable. Nay, I think, the little excitement | tions with humble monosyllabic replies. She 
attendant upon the seizure of my goods, etc., the appeals constantly to Lady Baker for instruction, 
insolent vulgarity of the low persons in possession | or for confirmation of her statements. What! 
—with one of whom I was very near coming to | have six years of slavery so changed the frank 
a personal encounter—and other incidents which daring young girl whom I remember in Beak 
occurred in the bereft household, served to rouse | Street? She is taller and stouter than she was. 
me, and dissipate some of the languor and misery | She is awkward and high-shouldered, but surely 
under which I was suffering, in consequence of | she has a very fine figure. 
Miss Mulligan’s conduct to me. I know I took “Will Miss Cecy and Master Popham have 
the late captain to his final abode. My good | their teas here or in the schoolroom ?” asks Bed- 
friends the printers of the Museum took one of | ford, the butler, of his master. Miss Prior looks 
his boys into their counting-house. A blue coat | appealingly to Lady Baker.” 
and a pair of yellow stockings were procured for “Tn the sch ”’ Lady Baker is beginning. 
Augustus; and seeing the Master’s children walk- ‘¢ Here—here!” bawl out the children. ‘‘ Much 
ing about in Boniface gardens with a glum-look- | better fun down here: and you'll send us out 
ing old wretch of a nurse, I bethought me of | some fruit and things from dinner, papa!” cries 
proposing to him to take his niece Miss Prior— | Cecy. 
and, Heaven be good to me! never said oneword| ‘It’s time to dress for dinner,” says her lady- 
to her uncle about Miss Bellenden and the | ship. 
Academy. I dare say I drew a number of long| “ Has the first bell rang?” asks Lovel. 
bows about her. I managed about the bad I had come down in my evening dress, on the 
grammar pretty well, by lamenting that Eliza- | top of the Putney omnibus; so I staid in the 
beth’s poor mother had been forced to allow the | drawing-room with the children, while the widow- 
girl to keep company with ill-educated people: | er and his mother-in-law retired to prepare for 
and added, that she could not fail to mend her | the evening meal. 
English in the house of one of the most distin-| ‘‘It always takes grandmamma a precious long 
guished scholars in Europe, and one of the best- | time to dress for dinner!” cries Pop. And, in- 
bred women. I did say so, upon my word, look- | deed, on looking at Lady Baker, the connoisseur 
ing that half-bred stuck-up Mrs. Sargent gravely | might perceive that her ladyship was a highly 
in the face; and I humbly trust the recording | composite person, whose charms required very 
Angel who had to register that bouncer in the | much care and arrangement. ‘There are some 
proper quarter will be pleased to consider that cracked old houses where the painters and plumb- 
the motive was good, though the statement was | ers, and puttyers are always at work. 
unjustifiable. But I don’t think it was the com- | “Have the goodness to ring the bell!” she 
pliment: I think it was the temptation of getting | says, in a majestic manner, to Miss Prior, though 
a governess for next to nothing that operated | I think Lady Baker herself was nearest. 
upon Madam Sargent. And so Bessy went to : sprang toward the bell myself, and my 
her aunt, partook of the bread of dependence, | hand meets Elizabeth’s there, who was obeying 
and drank of the cup of humiliation, and ate the | her ladyship’s summons, and who retreats, mak- 
pie of humility, and brought up her odious little | ing me the demurest courtesy. At the summons 
cousins to the best of her small power, and bowed | enter Bedford the butler (he was an old friend 
the head of hypocrisy before the don her uncle, | of mine, too), and young Buttons the page under 
and the pompous little upstart her aunt. She | that butler. 
the best-bred woman in England, indeed! She,| Lady Baker points to a heap of articles on a 
the little vain skinflint! table, and says to Bedford: ‘‘ If you please, Bed- 
Bessy’s mother was not a little loth to part | ford, tell my man to give those things to Pin- 
with the fifty pounds a year which the child | horn, my maid, to be taken to my room.” 
brought home from the Academy; but her de-| _*‘ Shall not I take them up, dear Lady Baker?” 
parture thence was inevitable. Some quarrel | says Miss Prior. 
had taken place there, about which the girl did} But Bedford, looking at his subordinate, says: 
not care to talk. Some rudeness had been of-| ‘*Thomas! tell Bulkeley, her ladyship’s man, to 
fered to Miss Bellenden, to which Miss Prior | take her ladyship’s things, and give them to her 
was determined not to submit: or was it that! ladyship’s maid.” There was a tone of sarcasm, 
she wanted to go away from the scenes of her | even of parody, in Monsieur Bedford's voice; but 
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his manner was profoundly grave and respectful. 
Drawing up her person, and making a motion, 
I don’t know whether of politeness or defiance, 
exit Lady Baker, followed by page, bearing band- 
boxes, shawls, paper parcels, parasols—I know 
not what. Dear Popham stands on his head as 
grandmamma. ‘Don’t be vulgar!” cries little 
Cecy (the dear child is always acting as a little 
Mentor to her brother). ‘‘I shall, if I like,” 
says Pop; and he makes faces at her. 

‘*You know your room, Batch?” asks the 
master of the house. 

** Mr. Batchelor’s old room—always has the 
blue room,” says Bedford, looking very kindly 
at me. 

**Give us,” cries Lovel, ‘‘a bottle of that 
Sau—” 

‘*_Terne, Mr. Batchelor used to like. Cha- 
teau Yqueur. All right!” says Mr. Bedford. 
**How will you have the turbot done you 
brought down?—Dutch sauce?—Make lobster 
into salad? Mr. Bonnington likes lobster sal- 
ad,” says Bedford. Pop is winding up the but- 
ler’s back at this time. It is evident Mr. Bed- 
ford is a privileged person in the family. As he 
had entered it on my nomination several years 
ago, and had been ever since the faithful valet, 
butler, and major-domo of Lovel, Bedford and I 
were always good friends when we met. 

“* By-the-way, Bedford, why wasn’t the ba- 
rouche sent for me to the bridge?” cries Lovel. 
**T had to walk all the way home, with a bat 
and stumps for Pop, with the basket of fish, and 
that bandbox with my lady’s—” 

** He—he!” grins Lovel. 

‘¢He—he!” Confound you, why do you stand 
grinning there? Why didn’t I have the carriage, 
I say ?” bawls the master of the house. 

** You know, Sir,” says Lovel. ‘She had the 
carriage.” And he indicated the door through 
which Lady Baker had just retreated. 

‘*Then why didn’t I have the phaeton ?” asks 
Bedford’s master. 

*¢ Your ma and Mr. Bonnington had the phae- 
ton.” 

* And why shouldn’t they, pray? Mr. Bon- 
nington is lame: I’m at my business all day. I 
should like to know why they shouldn’t have the 
phaeton ?” says Lovel, appealing tome. As we 
had been sitting talking together previous to Miss 
Prior’s appearance, Lady Baker had said to Lov- 
el, “Your mother and Mr. Bonnington are com- 
ing to dinner of course, Frederick ;” and Lovel 
had said, ‘‘ Of course they are,” with a peevish 
bluster, whereof I now began to understand the 
meaning. The fact was, these two women were 
fighting for the possession of this child ; but who 
was the Solomon to say which should have him? 
Not I. Nenni. I put my oar in no man’s boat. 
Give me an easy life, my dear friends, and row 
me gently over. 





“*You had better go and dress,” says Bedford, | 


sternly, looking at his master; ‘‘the first bell | tached, as it were. 


‘* You are all ready, Batch, I see. I hope you 
are going to stay some time, ain’t you?” And 
he disappeared to array himself in his sables and 
starch. I was thus alone with Miss Prior, and 
her young charges, who resumed straightway 
their infantine gambols and quarrels. 

**My dear Bessy!” I cry, holding out both 
hands, ‘‘I am heartily glad to—” 

** Ne m’appelez que de mon nom paternel devant 
tout ce monde s’il vous plait, mon cher ami, mon 
bon protecteur !” she says, hastily, in very good 
French, folding her hands and making a courte- 
sy. 

*‘ Qui, oui, out! Parlez vous Francais? Jaime, 
tu aimes, tl aime!” cries out dear Master Po- 
pham. ‘‘ What are you talking about? Here’s 
the phaeton!” and the young innocent dashes 
through the open window on to the lawn, whith- 
er he is followed by his-sister, and where we see 
the carriage containing Mr. and Mrs. Bonning- 
ton rolling over the smooth walk. 

Bessy advances toward me, and gives me read- 
ily enough now the hand she had refused anon. 

‘*T never thought you would have refused it, 
Bessy,” says I. 

**Retuse it to the best friend I ever had!” 
she says, pressing my hand. ‘Ah, dear Mr. 
Batchelor, what an ungrateful wretch I should 
be if X did!” 

**Let me see your eyes. Why do you wear 
spectacles? You never wore them in Beak 
Street,” Isay. You see I was very fond of the 
child. She had wound herself around me in a 
thousand fond ways. Owing to a certain Per- 
son’s conduct my heart may be a ruin—a Per- 
sepolis, Sir—a perfect Tadmor. But what then? 
May not a traveler rest under its shattered col- 
umns? May not an Arab maid repose there till 
the morning dawns and the caravan passes on ? 
Yes, my heart is a Palmyra, and once a queen 
inhabited me (Oh Zenobia! Zenobia! to think 
thou shouldst have been led away captive by an 
O’D.!). Now Iam alone, alone in the solitary 
wilderness. Nevertheless, if a stranger comes 
to me I have a spring for his weary feet, I will 
give him the shelter of my shade. Rest thy 
cheek a while, young maiden, on my marble— 
then go thy ways, and leave me. 

This I thought, or something to this effect, as 
in reply to my remark, ‘‘ Let me see your eyes,” 
Bessy took off her spectacles, and I took them 
up and looked at her. Why didn’t I say to her, 
‘** My dear, brave Elizabeth! as I look in your 
face I see you have had an awful deal of suffer- 
ing. Your eyes are inscrutably sad. We, who 
are initiated, know the members of our Commu- 
nity of Sorrow. We have both been wrecked in 
different ships, and been cast on this shore—let 
us go hand-in-hand, and find a cave and a shel- 
ter somewhere together.” I say, why didn’t I 
say this to her? She would have come, I feel 
sure she would. We would have been semi-at- 
We would have locked up 


has rung this quarter of an hour. Will you | that room in either heart where the skeleton was, 
and said nothing about it, and pulled down the 


have some 34?” 


Lovel started up; he looked at the clock. | 


party-wall and taken our mild tea in the garden. 
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BESSY'S SPECTACLES. 


I live in Pump Court now. It would have been 
better than this dingy loneliness and a snuffy 
laundress who bullies me. But for Bessy? Well 
—well, perhaps better for her too. 

I remember these thoughts rushing through 
my mind while I held the spectacles. What a 
number of other things too? I remember two 
canaries making a tremendous concert in their 
cage. Iremember the voices of the two children 
quarreling on the lawn, the sound of the carriage- 
wheels grinding over the gravel; and then of a 








little old familiar cracked voice in my ear, with a 
‘¢La, Mr. Batchelor! are you here?” Andasly 
face looks up at me from under an old bonnet, 

**Tt is mamma,” says Bessy. 

** And I’m come to tea with Elizabeth and the 
dear children ; and while you are at dinner, dear 
Mr. Batchelor, thankful—thankful for all mer- 
cies! And, dear me! here is Mrs. Bonnington, 
Dear madam, how well you look 
And dear Mr. Bon- 
Oh, Sir! let me—let me, I must press 


I do declare! 
—not twenty, I declare! 
nington! 
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your hand. What a sermon last Sunday! All| arms, seizes portly Mr. Bonnington’s fat hand: 
Putney was in tears!” as he and kind Mrs. Bonnington enter at the open 
And the little woman, flinging out her lean | casement. 





TITHONUS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Y me! ay me! the woods decay and fall, 
‘ The vapors weep their burden to the ground, 
Man comes and fills the earth and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 
Me only cruel immortality 
Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms, 
Here at the quiet limit of the world, 
A white-hair’d shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. 


Alas! for this gray shadow, once a man— 
So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a God! 
I ask’d thee, “Give me immortality.” 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills, 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 
And though they could not end me, left me maim’d 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth, 
And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 
Thy beauty, make amends, though even now, 
Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 
Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me. Let me go: take back thy gift: 
Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men, 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all? 


A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 
Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure, 
And bosom beating with a heart renew’d. 
Thy cheek begins to redden through the gloom, 
Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 
Ere yet they blind the stars, and that wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosen’d manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 


Lo! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 
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Ay me! ay me! with what 
In days far-off, and with what 
I used to watch—if I be he that watch’d— 

The lucid outline forming round thee, saw 

The dim curls kindle into sunny, rings, 

Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay, 
Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 

Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d 
Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing 
While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 


Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt, 
In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true? 
“The Gods themselves can not recall their gifts.” 


another heart 
other eyes 


Yet hold me not forever in thine East: 
How can my nature longer mix with thine? 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Release me, and restore me to the ground; 
Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave: 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 








ed on the shores of ** Winland dat Gode”—the 
good wine country—supposed, from the length 
of the mid-summer days, which he records, to 
have been a portion of the Newfoundland coast. 
He named it Wineland because one day a Ger- 
man of his crew, wandering in the pleasant 
woods, grew happy over the discovery of some 
grapes, of which, he told his commander, they 
made wine in his country. Thorwald, Leif’s 
mother, one of the strong-minded females com- 
mon in those days, made a second voyage to the 
new-found land, but meeting no inhabitants, re- 
turned. 

And there the first discoverers of North Amer- 
ica rested; having no use for this new continent 
of ours as yet. 

So far, but no farther, their restless discontent 
carried the piratical rovers of the north. Not 
till the trade with India and Cathay became of 
great importance to Europe—not till it was per- 
ceived that that people who mastered this trade 
had really subjected the civilized world to them- 














THE SEARCH FOR A NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 


N the year 1001 Leif, the son of Eric Redhead, | selves—did the real spirit of discovery begin to 
the discoverer of Greenland, sailed south from animate the nations of Central Europe. 
his Greenland home, in a small vessel, and land- | first frnit of this new-born energy was the pas- 


The 


sage to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by the Portuguese Vasco de Gama. This be- 
came immediately the great highway of com- 
merce; and Portugal held it against the world. 
Whereupon Columbus sought a shorter road for 
Spain, and found the West Indies ; Cabot sought 
a shorter road for England, and found the twice- 
found Newfoundland; aud presently began that 
dream of a ‘‘ shorter road” to the wealth of the 
Orient —that problem of a passage ‘‘ north- 
about,” to the solution of which the bravest sea- 
men of Europe, for more than three hundred 
years, gave every energy of their lives, and too 
often life itself. 

Space fails us to recount the adventures and 
misfortunes of the various unsuccessful seekers 
after the ‘* shorter road :”"—of the Cabots, who, 
finding a continent barring the way to Cathay, 
were the first to project a voyage round its north- 
ern shores ; of the two brave brothers, Caspar and 
Michael Cortereal, who (in 1501), imagining they 
had found, in what is now the Strait of Belleisle, 
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a passage leading directly into the Indian Seas, 

were murdered by the Esquimaux ere discovering 

their mistake; of gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, 

who, attempting the northeast passage around 

Nova Zembla, in 1553, was caught in the ice, 

and afterward found frozen to death, with all 

his crew, in a wretched hut on the bleak shores 

of Lapland; of Frobisher, whose three voyages 

(1576~’78) resulted in the discovery of the Strait 

which bears his name, and of a stone which was 

supposed to contain gold, whereat all England 

grew excited, till a ship-load brought home| 
proved entirely valueless. In 1578 Sir Hum-| 
phrey Gilbert, a nephew of Sir Walter Raleigh, 

who had already, some years before, published a 

‘* Discourse of a Discoverie for a new passage to | 
Cathaia and the East Indies,” set out with a} 
goodly fleet to realize his speculations. Mis- 

fortunes of every kind attended the good knight. 

Head-winds retarded him ; savages murdered his 

men; storms sank two of his ships; and at last 

he turned his remaining vessels homeward, with | 
heart sad at the failure of his best hopes. The 
Squirrel, his own bark, was of but ten tons—not 
so large as a seventy-four’s launch in these days. 
She was loaded down with artillery, part of 
which was even stowed upon her narrow decks. 
It was the season of storms. 'The Admiral was 
asked to take refuge in the larger vessel, the 
Golden Hinde ; but nobly replied, *‘I will not now 
desert my little vessel and crew, after we have 
encountered so many perils together.” So they 
sailed. On the 9th of September a great gale 
came up, in which the Squirrel sprung a leak. 
As they were laboring at the pumps the Golden 
Hinde approached to offer assistance, and Sir 
Humphrey was seen sitting in the stern of the 
little ship with a Bible before him. As the 
ships parted again, the men being much alarm- 
ed, the brave old Admiral was heard to call out, 
*¢ Courage, my lads! we are as near heaven by 
sea as by land!” A little after twelve that night 
the Squirre/’s light was seen for the last time by 
the anxious watchers in the Hinde, who there- 
upon, with heavy hearts, made the best of their 
way home. 

In 1585-88 John Davis discovered the Strait 
which bears his name, and thus for the first time 
opened the way to Baffin’s Bay and the Polar 
Seas. The pious old sailor had many dangers 
to encounter, and found but a sterile land after 
all; which he commemorated by naming two 
headlands ‘*Cape God’s Mercy” and ‘‘ Cape 
Desolation.” He reached farther north than 
any of his predecessors, but the ice barred his 
way into the great Bay of Baffin. 

Discouraged by several attempts to the north- 
west, and rendered hopeful by a report, brought 
hy some China traders, that a whale had been 
found on the Japanese coast with a harpoon in 
his body of undoubted Dutch make—which as- 
sured the fact, hitherto doubted, of a sea pass- 
ing entirely around the northern part of Eu- 
rope—William Barentz was sent out in 1594, 
by a Dutch Company, with instructions to re- 





port a channel of communication with Cathay. 


They set out with great hopes; made satisfacto- 
ry progress into the sea north of Nova Zembla; 
but by August found themselves surrounded with 
ice, and forced, ‘‘in great cold, povertie, mis- 
erie, and griefe, to stay all that winter” in a hut 
which they built on the shore ; where their brandy 
froze, they were attacked by monstrous bears, had 
great difficulty in keeping one small fire going ; 
but yet, like brave sturdy sailors as they were, 
kept the feast of the Nativity with no little jolli- 
ty—serving out for that day a double allowance 
of half a cupful of frozen wine to each man, on the 
strength of which exhilarating draught they had 
a dance, and elected their gunner king of Nova 
Zembla. Finally, on the 13th of June of the 
following year, the survivors started for home, 
in an open boat, and poor Berentz, being now 
off the icy Cape of Norway, was, at his own re- 
quest, lifted up in the boat to sce the shore so 
fatal to him; then sank back and presently died. 

In 1607 Hendrick Hudson was sent out by the 
English Muscovy Company to try for a passage 
across the pole. The bold navigator steered due 
north till he reached latitude 81° 30’—a parallel 
exceeded since by but a few miles—and then an 
impenetrable barrier of ice forced him to return. 
He tried the following year for a northeast pas- 
sage—failed again; next discovered the Bay of 
New York and the Hudson River; and on the 
fourth voyage, his last, entered the great bay 
which also bears his name, and which was for 
many years after thought so promising an avenue 
India-ward that, as late as 1743, the British Gov- 
ernment offered a reward of £20,000 to the crew 
who should sail through it to China. Hudson. 
too, was lost on the homeward passage; mur- 
dered, it is suspected, by his crew, to whom— 
with his solemn face, and determined, unfalter- 
ing ways—he was no pleasant master. Five un- 
successful expeditions into Hudson’s Bay fol- 
lowed; and finally Baffin, in 1616, explored 
thoroughly the great bay called after him. Now 
ceased for a time the efforts of the British and 
Dutch in this direction—efforts, it should be re- 
membered, made with the slightest means, and 
in such small, weak, ill-provided vessels—many 
of but ten or twelve tons, and none over fifty— 
as no seamen of our days would dare trust them- 
selves in for even a summer voyage across the 
South Atlantic, far less for a bout with icebergs, 
and a determined encounter of all the hardships 
and dangers of arctic navigation. 

When next the northwest passage was sought, 
it was no longer as a mercantile speculation. 
The passage round the southern capes was now 
free, and the arctic problem, ceasing to be com- 
mercial, became scientific. In 1773 Captain 
Constantine Phipps (afterward Lord Mulgrave) 
was sent with two ships to reach the North Pole. 
He attained latitude 80° 48’, and then, after 
nearly abandoning his ships in the ice, drifted 
southward and returned home. Captain Cook 
was sent in 1776 to pass eastward through Beh- 
ring’s Straits, a ship being sent into Baffin’s Bay 
to meet him, and Parliament altering the terms 
of the £20,000 reward so as to make it attaina- 
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ble by the discovery of any passage to the north- 
west. Also, £5000 were offered to any one who 
should get within a degree of the pole. Cook 
could not get higher than 70° 20’. Mackenzie 
in 1789 traveled overland to about latitude 69°, 
following the course of the Mackenzie River. 
And now occurred an interval wherein both com- 
merce and science seemed vanquished. 

Meantime, the British whalemen made con- 
stant summer voyages to the seas about Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, and to Davis Straits, in 
,pursuit of right whales and seals. The officers 
of whaling vessels being generally men of little 
information outside their business, science did 
not profit muck. by these voyages until Captain 
Scoresby’s time. This able navigator, in 1806, 
followed whales into latitude 81° 30’ — within 
five hundred miles of the pole. In 1816~17 the 
Greenland whalers found less ice and an opener 
sea than for many previous years. Reporting 
this, in 1818 two expeditions were fitted out by 
the British Government: one under Captain 
Ross and Lieutenant Parry, to discover the 
Northwest passage; and the other, under Cap- 
tain Buchan and Lieutenant Franklin, to pene- 
trate to the North Pole. 

Thus first appeared upon the scene of arctic 
discovery a man whose long doubtful fate has 
since engaged the attention and the sympathies 
of the civilized world for many years, and whose 
sterling qualities of dauntless bravery, unceasing 
energy, fertility of resource in strange and un- 
expected dangers, and true kindliness of heart, 
have been almost lost to public view in his mis- 
fortunes. 

Franklin was a born sailor. He was the 
youngest son of a respectable yeoman of Lincoln- 
shire, and, born April 16, 1786, was intended by 
his father for the ministry. His inclination for 
the sea was so strong, however, that his father 
sent him on board a small brig, with the hope 
that a hard voyage would cure him. He might 
have known that it would only confirm his ten- 
dency seaward. This proving the case, young 
Franklin was put into the navy ; was present at 
the battle of Copenhagen, where his youthful 
bravery got him the admiration of his fellows; 
was wrecked on the sterile coast of New Holland ; 
signal midshipman at the battle of Trafalgar, 
where, of forty persons who stood around him on 
the poop, only seven survived the action; after- 
ward served on the American coast, and was 
present in the river at the battle of New Orleans, 
where he captured one of the American gun-boats, 
and for his gallantry was made lieutenant; and 
on his return home received his appointment to 
the Polar Expedition. Henceforth he belongs 
not to Britain, but to,the world. 

Buchan and Franklin penetrated no farther 
than 80° 34’, where, surrounded by heavy fields 
of ice, their ships were much shattered, and 
they were finally obliged to return home. Mean- 
time Ross and Parry reached the opening of 
Lancaster Sound, and entered for the first time 
upon regions hitherto unexplored. But their 
discoveries were very limited. The ice-bound 


coast was too much for them; and after sailing 
sixty miles into the Sound, they returned to 
England, Ross convinced that he had merely 
sailed into a great bay, Parry equally sure that 
it was a passage leading into opener waters be- 
yond. To resolve this question Parry and Lid- 
don were sent out in 1819 in the Hecla and 
Griper, vessels whose names are now historic. 
They ran through Lancaster Sound to the mouth 
of Barrow’s Straits and Prince Regent’s Inlet; 
on September 4th passed the 110th parallel of 
longitude, which entitled the delighted crews to 
the Parliamentary reward of £5000; but by 
September 20th found themselves compelled to 
go into winter-quarters, and returned the next 
year without making farther discoveries. 
In 1819, too, Franklin set out on an overland 
expedition from York Factory, on the western 
shore of Hudson’s Bay, with the purpose of ex- 
ploring the northern coast-line of America. The 
expedition consisted of five men: Lieutenant 
Franklin, Dr. John Richardson, Midshipmen 
Hood and Back, and a seaman named Hepburn. 
They returned in July, 1822, after a three years’ 
struggle with almost every kind of hardship and 
peril to which men are liable in those regions ; 
traveling day after day with the mercury frozen 
in the thermometer bulb; bitterly disappointed 
when they thought themselves on the eve of a 
successful exploration; forced by lack of pro- 
visions to turn back when they had actually at- 
tained a point whence to make a valuable sur- 
vey; leaving their light canoes behind because 
too weak to carry them past an insignificant bar 
in the Hood River; starving by inches on rock- 
tripe and a scanty supply of roasted boot leath- 
er, eating which afflicted them with cruel bowel 
complaints ; some days altogether without food 
—in that bitter region, where even men of ten- 
der stomachs are able to digest train oil and 
walrus blubber—and lying in their tents, with- 
out fire and with little clothing, while the stron- 
gest man gathered the nauseous rock-tripe, on 
the small supply of which their last slender hope 
of life depended ; but ever looking, wrote Frank- 
lin himself, ‘‘ with humble confidence to the 
great Author and Giver of all good for a con- 
tinuance of the support which had hitherto been 
always supplied to us at our greatest need.” Aft- 
er such sufferings as make the blood curdle to 
read even, and as it seems almost incredible that 
men should pass through and live, they at iast 
reached Fort Enterprise. But instead of a warm 
welcome from hospitable hunters, they found 
only a deserted shanty, fireless, foodless, cheer- 
less!’ Here they were forced to remain from 
the 1ith of October to the 7th of November, 
barely existing on the offal, bones, and bits of 
leather left among the rubbish heaps by the last 
occupants. Until at last help came, and they 
were rescued, after their long journey of 5500 
miles. 

A voyage to Lisbon could not cure Franklin 
of his love for the sea; and the sufferings of 








these thirty months only made him an enthu- 
siast for arctic explorations. He reached En- 
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gland in the autumn of 1822, found himself 
made post-captain and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the following year married Miss 
Eleanor Porden, an English poetess, who had 
published some years before a poem of consider- 
able merit called ‘‘ The Arctic Expedition,” and 
shared with him, therefore, his enthusiasm. In 
1825 he was appointed to command a second 
overland expedition to the Arctic Regions. 
wife was ill, lying at the point of death when his 
sailing day arrived, but would not hear of delay. 
She gave him a silk flag, to be hoisted when he 
reached the Polar Sea, and died the day after 
he left Englan?. 

Meantime Parry and Lyon had spent the 
winters of 1821-22 and 1822-’23 in the ice, 
and returning to England in the latter year, 
were sent again to co-operate with Franklin by 
sea. Two other expeditions—making four in 
all—were dispatched—one to go through Beh- 
ring Straits and meet Franklin at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie; and the other, under Captain 
Lyon, to pass through Hudson’s Strait, around 
Southampton Island, and up Sir Thomas Rowe’s 
Welcome. 
sultless, 


thing. He reached the Polar Sea, where, in 


August, 1825, he first raised the flag which was | 


his noble wife’s dying gift. After performing a 
voyage of over 2000 miles, he devoted the win- 
ter of 1827 to magnetic observations at his win- 
ter-quarters at Great Bear Lake. This point 
being on the opposite side of the magnetic pole 
from the place of Parry’s observations the year 
before, there was thus—the north points of their 
needles pointing directly toward each other— 
an unusual opportunity for very interesting sci- 
entific observations, which it needs not to say 
Franklin used to best advantage. 

In 1829, Sir Felix Booth, an alderman of 
London, fitted out the Victory, a vessel moving 
by steam as well as sails. She was commanded 


by Captain Ross, sailed in May, 1829, and her | 


object was to find a passage by some opening 
leading out of Prince Regent’s Inlet. This 


sound, turning south out of Lancaster Sound, | 


was now thought the most likely avenue to 


the Pacific, as it was believed that the waters | 


which bounded the shores surveyed in part by 


Franklin, Mackenzie, Hearn, and others, were | 


more likely to prove frequently open than the 
island-studded seas farther north. It was yet, 
however, an open question whether the land would 
not somewhere bar a passage. Ross was so for- 
tunate as to reach, the first summer, within two 
hundred miles of Franklin’s Point Turn-again 
—thereby exploring over three hundred miles 
of hitherto undiscovered coast line. They went 
into winter-quarters in October, 1829; did not 
get clear again until September 17, 1830; and 
after making, with great exertions, a progress of 
three miles were forced again into winter-quar- 
ters. Next August they made four miles more, 
and then prepared to pass a third winter in the 
ice. In April, 1831, Captain Ross, on asledging 
excursion, for the first time reached the point of 


His | 


Three expeditions were utterly re- | 
Franklin alone accomplished some- | 


|the true magnetic pole, which was found to be 
|in latitude 70° 5’ 17” north, and longitude 9¢° 
| 46’ 45” west. Here the needle of the compass 
| pointed directly downward. The ice binding 
| their ships, and the scurvy appearing among the 
| crew, the Victory was abandoned in April, 1832, 
| and the crew, now some time given up for dead 
| in England, marched overland to the point where 
the Fury had been wrecked ; and here, where they 
|found a store of supplies, they passed a fourth 
| winter, that of 1832383. The next summer they 
| started in boats for the open waters of Baffin’s 
Bay, where they finally met a whale-ship, former- 
| ly commanded by Captain Ross himself. When 
| Ross announced his name the whaling crew 
| thought there must be some mistake, as Captain 

Ross’s party had been dead for two years! So 
; accustomed had these explorers become to hard- 
| ships of every sort that the commonest neces- 

saries of civilized life disagreed with them, and 
| it was long time ere they could sleep on a bed! 
| This is one of the severest voyages on record, 
and proves clearly how the variable seasons of 
|the arctic regions prove fatal to the luckless 
navigator, who pushes farther in one open sum- 
mer than he can retrace in many following sea- 
sons. 

Ross and his party reached home in Septem- 
ber, 1833. In February of that year, Sir George 
Back and Dr. King, a naturalist and surgeon, 
| left England for an overland search for Ross. 
| They learned of the safety of Ross the next year; 
| but meantime and afterward, explored a long 

line of coast, but without important results. 

| Back set out in 1836 again, in the Terror, to 
finish Ross’s explorations, Franklin’s Point Turn- 
jagain being now the goal of all endeavors by 
|ship down Price Regent’s Inlet. Dease and 
Simpson, sent out the same year, explored west- 
| ward from the Mackenzie River, and then east- 
ward to a point within ninety miles of where 
Ross had stopped. So far there was water com- 
munication, though obstructed with ice. It re- 
mained for Dr. Rae to establish the fact, in 1848, 
| that Boothia is connected with the main land, 
and that, consequently, Prince Regent’s Inlet has 
no water communication westward. 

There might yet, however, be a passage farther 
to the west. To Sir John Franklin the passage 
northwest had become a life-dream. ‘ No serv- 
ice was nearer to his heart,” he said, ‘than 
the completion of the survey of the northwest 
coast of America, and the accomplishment of 
| a northwest passage.” To him, now in his fifty- 
ninth year, but hale, vigorous, and enthusiastic 
still, was intrusted a final expedition. Final in- 
deed, in the saddest sense! He had been, in 
1830, in the Mediterranean, where the King of 
Greece testified his value of the man by decora- 
ting him with the Cross of the Redeemer of 
Grace; and better yet, his kindness to his crew 
obtained him such love from the rough old sail- 
| ors, that they called his ship the ‘‘ Celestial Rain- 
| bow,” and ‘‘ Franklin’s Paradise.” Married in 
| 1828 to Miss Jane Griffin, the present Lady 


| Franklin, that lady accompanied him when, in 
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1836, he was sent out as Governor to Van Die- 
men’s Land. Here he founded a college, endow- 
ing it liberally from his own funds ; founded the 
Royal Society of Hobartown, and printed its pa- 
pers at his own expense ; inaugurated numerous 
wise measures for the prosperity of the rising 
colony; and when an increase of salary was voted 
him, by the Colonial Council, refused to accept 
it; while Lady Franklin, by paying a reward of 
ten shillings each from her own purse, for the 
destruction of a venomous serpent, rid the colo- 
nial farmers of a most dreaded enemy. It is 
good to know that, when years afterward she was 
expending her means in the long and faithful 
searches for her lost sailor, the people of Van 
Diemen’s Land, remembering their good Govern- 
or, sent her, from their small substance, £1700 
to help along in the search. 

Sir John Franklin sailed on May 19, 1845. 


He commanded the FLrebus; Captain Richard | 


Crozier the Terror. They were fitted and pro- 
visioned for a three years’ stay. Each vessel 
carried a small steam-engine and screw propeller. 
One hundred and thirty-eight tried men and 
officers formed the crews. So many officers 
volunteered for the service, that, had all been 
accepted, they themselves would have manned 
the expedition. He was ordered to steer due 
westward, through Lancaster Sound, Barrow’s 
Strait, Melville Sound, and Bank’s Strait, into 
what is known to be an open sea beyond; and 
it was hoped that he would really be able to 
make the passage. The course looks so fair on 
the map! 

On July 26, 1845, the whale-ship Prince of 
Wales saw the Erebus and Terror moored to an 
iceberg, in lat. 74° 48’ north, and long. 66° 13’ 
west, about two hundred and ten miles from the 
opening of Lancaster Sound. They were wait- 
ing for an opening in the ice. 

This is the last time any of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s crew were seen alive by white men. Now 
began the third and saddest phase of the long 
line of daring. The drama became a tragedy. 
Commerce inaugurated it. Science continued 
it. Humanigy must finish it. 

In the fall of 1847 some alarm began to be 
felt in England for the safety of Franklin and 
his brave companions. In 1848 three expedi- 
tions were sent in search. The Plover and 
Herald, with their boats, explored from Beh- 
ring’s Straits eastward to the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie; but found notrace. Sir John Richard- 
son followed the shore line for 800 miles, from 
the Mackenzie to the Coppermine; but found 
no trace. Sir James Ross wintered in North 
Somerset, and explored south and west, down 
Prince Regent’s Inlet and up Barrow’s Strait. 
He found no trace. And thus closed the year 
1848. 

Meantime where were the missing explorers, 
now entering on their fourth year of peril and 
suffering? From the sad story, whose dis- 
jointed and unsatisfying fragments have been 
recovered by the loving persistence of Lady 
Franklin and the bravery of M‘Clintock, we 


gather only that, in 1845, the year in which they 
left England, they passed up Wellington Chan- 
nel—which separates Cornwallis Island from the 
land called North Devon—completely cireum- 
, navigated the island, and returned to winter- 
quarters at Beechy Island, a sheltered nook on 
the southwestern corner of North Devon, where 
former navigators had found safe harbor. The 
next summer they passed completely through 
Barrow’s Strait, then down Peel Sound—the 
reader should mark this course on his map—and 
on the 12th of September, 1846, they were ‘‘ be- 
set.” ‘They were then in lat. 70° 05’, and long. 
98° 23’ west, and about 15 miles from the north- 
western shore of King William’s Land. Here, 
in the packed ice, they passed their second win- 
ter. In May, 1847, all was well on board the 
Erebus and Terror ; but the ships were still in 
the ice. Perils and discomforts they had suf- 
fered, but their sorrows were yet to commence. 
| Sir John Franklin, their brave old chief, died 
| on the 11th of June following, and now—fast in 
| the ice, as they were, vainly looking for the thaw 
| which should release their ships, losing some 
| portion of hopeful energy, probably, when their 
| Captain was lost to them—now it may be sup- 
posed, death did not leave them. On the 22d 
of April, 1848, they left their ships. In twenty 
months they had drifted only twelve or fourteen 
miles. They had lost at this time nine officers 
and fifteen men—a sign of a still strong and 
healthy crew, the casual reader will say. But 
an ill augury indeed, the experienced arctic 
navigator says; for deaths do not commonly 
occur in those regions until most of the crew 
are diseased. The Jnvestigator was three win- 
ters in the ice. She lost but three men; yet 
the whole crew were affected and debilitated by 
scurvy. And this though they had occasional 
supplies of fresh meat; having procured, besides 
smaller game, about one hundred rein-deer. Now 
Franklin’s men were cut off from this resource 
by reason of being beset on a sterile coast. Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock gives it as his opinion, therefore, 
that previous to leaving the ships the crews had 
become greatly debilitated. So, on the 22d of 
April, 1848, they left their ships, built the cairn 
in which their sad record was last year found, 
and ‘‘intended proceeding on the morrow for 
Back’s Great Fish River.” 

Here comes in a noticeable bit of ‘‘ Red Tape.” 
Dr. Richard King, of London, who, on an over- 
land exploration made with Sir George Back, in 
1833, had given proofs of eminent fitness for 
arctic voyaging, and whose chart of the coast 
line laid down by them, and theories as to the 
line of shore left unexplored, though they gained 
him the enmity of Sir George, proved afterward, 
in every instance, singularly correct: this gen- 
tleman, in June, 1847, addressed to the British 
Secretary of State, Earl Grey, a letter, in which, 
|after proving that the alarm felt for Franklin’s 
| safety was justifiable, he further explained to the 
| dull official understanding that, supposing Sir 
| John Franklin to be fast in the ice, it was not 





| probable that a ship expedition could reach him 
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—as otherwise he would himself escape. He 
then proved, so far as the assertion was suscep- 
tible of proof, that the lost voyagers would be 
found ‘‘ near the western land of North Somer- 
* set;” that only an overland expedition, by way 
of the Great Fish River, could hope to reach 
them in time for efficient succor; and offered to 
lead or take part in such an expedition. This 
letter, written on June 10, and followed by two 
others, urging the importance of immediate at- 
tention to its suggestions, was answered in De- 
cember—that is to say, after six months’ delay— 
with a desire that whatever ‘‘ application Dr. 
King may have to make may be addressed to the 
Admiralty.” Now Dr. King is an eminent phy- 
sician, and so far from applying for a job was 
prepared to sacrifice his pecuniary prospects by 
going where no one better than he could go. 
When it is remembered that later revelations 
prove him to have been remarkably correct in 
the position he assigned to the lost expedition— 
and that if the Admiralty had given him the at- 
tention and confidence his previous explorations 
entitled him to, they would undoubtedly, at a 
trifling expense in money, have saved nearly all 
of Franklin’s crew—it is hardly too much to say 
that the lives, the sufferings, the agonies of slow 
starvation, of possible cannibalism, and certain 
hopeless deaths—the blame of all this rests, with 
fearful weight, upon the noble shoulders of Earls 
Grey and Derby and their associate Red-Tapists. 
While Dr. King is vainly urging the British 
Admiralty to adopt the only course by which, 
we now see, the wrecked expedition could have 
received timely succor; while that expedition it- 
self is failing, man by man, ‘‘dropping as they 
walked along on the icy shore,” as the Esqui- 
maux reported, and as the few bodies since dis- 
covered prove; while ‘“‘ My Lords” acquaint Dr. 
King (March 3, 1848), with such a small sneer 
as only Red-Tape is capable of conceiving, that 
‘* they have no intention of altering their present 
arrangements, or of making any others that will 
require his assistance, or force him to make the 
sacrifices he appears to contemplate ;” Parlia- 
ment offers £20,000 to any party, of any nation, 
who shall render efficient aid to the missing; 
and the year 1850 sees no less than seven ship 
expeditions sent out; besides one overland jour- 
ney, by-Dr. Rae. The Investigator and Plover 
were sent through Behring’s Straits, where 
M‘Clure pushed on till he also was ‘‘ beset” in 
Melville Sound, and only released after spending 
four winters in the ice, and settling the great 
problem of centuries by returning home east- 
ward, and thus accomplishing for the first time 
the northwest passage. Government sent into 
Baffin’s Bay four vessels, who accomplished no- 
thing. Sir John Ross went out in a fifth, a 
schooner, fitted out by public subscription; the 
Lady Franklin was sent by the noble lady after 
whom she was named; who also defrayed two- 
thirds of the expense of another vessel, the Prince 
Albert; and the North Star, a transport ship, 
wintered at the head of Wostenholm’s Sound ; 
higher north than ever a winter was spent, until 


Kane pushed the little Advance yet farther. 
Finally, our own Advance and Rescue, com- 
manded by Lieutenant De Haven, and carrying 
Dr. Kane as surgeon, were sent out by the noble 
generosity of Henry Grinnel, of New York. 

The discovery of Franklin’s first winter camp 
at Beechey Island set all the searchers to theo- 
rizing. The general conclusion was, that Frank- 
lin had gone up Wellington Channel—had pene- 
trated into the great Polar Basin, and was there 
still. We now know how mistaken they were. 

The expeditions returned home in 1857 with- 
out accomplishing any thing. Sir John Ross 
brought home a report that Franklin and his; 
| men were murdered by the Esquimaux in Wos- 
tenholm’s Sound; and this report, vague as it 
was, caused Captain Inglefield to be sent out 
next year in search of remains. He sailed up 
Smith’s Sound; while five ships, the Resolute, 
Assistance, North Star, Pioneer, and Intrepid 
were sent under command of Sir Edward Belch- 
er—two to search Wellington Channel for Frank- 
lin; two to hunt up M‘Clure, about whom some 
uneasiness was now beginning to be felt, and 
who was patiently waiting in the ice near Bar- 
row’s Strait to be relieved; and one to act as 
store ship. Belcher proved to be a first-class in- 
capable—doubtless a man after the British Ad- 
miralty’s own heart. After exploring Wel- 
lington Channel to latitude 78° 10’, and giving 
time for sundry siedging expeditions, in one of 
which M‘Clure was found, Admiral Belcher, in 
the spring of 1854, abandoned four sound ships, 
besides M‘Clure’s Investigator, and putting the 
five crews on board three minor vessels of the 
squadron, returned to England. It was the first 
time an English fleet had been abandoned in 
such circumstances, and public opinion called 
for a court-martial of the Admiral, who, after 
some days of trial, had his sword returned to 
him—in solemn silence. 

Meantime the little Advance, under the com- 

mand of the gallant and lamented Kane, sailed 
from New York in May, 1853. Kane believed 
that Franklin had penetrated to the Polar Basin, 
and was there held by the ice barrier. He de- 
termined to follow. Inglefield, on whose expe- 
dition the brave young Frenchman Bellot lost 
his life, had reached latitude 78° 28’ in Smith’s 
Sound. Kane, thinking this the most likely 
avenue into the Polar Basin, followed, and pass- 
ed the first winter in latitude 78° 37’, whence, 
| though the thermometer sometimes fell to 99 de- 
| grees below zero, he made extensive sledging ex- 
| cursions. Next summer sledging parties ex- 
plored to the northward, and two men finally 
penetrated to latitude 82° 27’, where, from an 
eminence, they saw spread before them a large 
extent of open water, which they thought to be 
the great open Polar Sea, in which the fated ves- 
sels of Franklin and Crozier were supposed to be 
yet floating. 

It was left for an overland expedition at last 
to find some trace of the long-lost mariners. In 
1853 Dr. Rae was sent again to explore Boothia. 
He reached Pelly Bay, at the bottom of Prince 
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Regent’s Inlet, in April, 1854; and there the 
sad secret was revealed to him. He learned 
from Esquimaux, whom he found in possession 
of articles belonging to the crew of the Krebus 
and Terror, ‘‘that in the spring, four winters 


past, a party of forty white men were seen trav- | 


eling southward over the ice. At a later date, 
in the same season, the bodies of thirty were dis- 
covered on the continent, and five on an island 
near it, about a long day’s journey northwest of 
the Oot-ko-hi-ca-lik.” Thus it appears almost 
certain that in the spring of 1850 at least forty 
of the hapless crew were alive. 
ed their ships in April, 1848. Who shall tell 
the sufferings of those two years? 
march of disease and death in their midst; the 


long fight with bitterest cold and starvation ; | 


the dreary struggle to gain a more hospitable 


clime; the hope of rescue day by day fading— | 
that hope deferred which maketh the heart sick ? | 


So late as 1850 forty men were alive. 
not now be known how much longer any of the 
forty survived. Lieutenant M‘Clintock found 
that they perished literally in their tracks, fall- 
ing as they walked, and rising no more—their 
poor shipmates too weak to do them the last 
kind offices of death. He states, too, that the 
boat which he discovered proved by her position 
that her crew had been returning toward the 
ships. It seems, therefore, that they found it 
expedient to return, possibly to spend the winter 
of 1850-51 on board the forsaken vessels, in or- 
der to try again for life next summer. On this 
return trip their provisions probably gave out, 
and thus hurried them to death. Let us thank 
God that we may believe, with M‘Clintock and 
his men, ‘‘ that not a soul of the ill-starred ex- 
pedition can now be alive!” 

The boat was found on a projecting headland 
of King William’s Land, about a degree south 
from the abandoned ships. Between this and 
Point Ogle, and Montreal Island—a distance as 
the crow flies of about ninety miles—the icy 
waste is strewed with the bleached skeletons of 
the lost, and with remnants of their stores. 

An Esquimaux woman relates the last mo- 
ments of the forty who died when they had al- 
ready reached the mouth of the Great Fish Riv- 
er: 

“One of the crew died upon Montreal Isl- 
and. 

‘The rest perished on the coast of the main 
land. 

** The wolves were very thick. 

** Only one man was living when their tribe 
arrived. 

‘* Him it was too late to save. 

‘¢ He was large and strong, and sat on the 
sandy beach, his head resting on his hand; and 
thus he died.” 

This was the end. It remained now only for 
pious hands to collect the scattered remnants, 
and seek what records they might have left of 
their sufferings and their hopes. It seems to us 
—plain Americans—that this should not have 
been left by the British Admiralty to be accom- 

Vor. XX.—No. 118.—M 11 


They abandon- | 


The slow | 


It can | 


| plished by the already exhausted means of poor, 
| faithful Lady Franklin. Her husband and his 
brave companions had given their lives freely to 
| their country; and their country did not find it 
| worth while to give them decent burial, or to 
seek for some parting tokens to friends at home 
| which might lie still waiting for a faithful hand 
| to gather. So Lady Franklin, aided by a few 
| friends, equipped the little Fox, and Government 
permitted Captain M‘Clintock to command her. 
| That he performed his task with great energy 
and ability we know. He has the thanks of 
all Christian men and women for clearing up 
the terrible mystery which still hung over the 
| fate of one hundred and thirty-eight of En- 
| gland’s bravest sailors. And his reward from 
an appreciative Government, whose officer he 
is? ‘The time employed on this noble service is 
‘*reckoned to him as time served by a Captain 
in command of one of her Majesty’s ships.” 

They used to value this kind of service high- 
|er in England some centuries ago. When Sir 
| Francis Drake’s vessel came home from her voy- 
age round the world, Queen Elizabeth had her 
| laid up at Deptford in state, and the people 
thronged to see her and breathe in the spirit of 
| bravery which had carried her through her long 
| and dangerous voyage. When our Government, 

with a chivalric courtesy which gratified every 

| heart in the country, presented the Resolute to 
| Queen Victoria, the British Admiralty painted 
| her drab, and hid her away in some dock-yard 
| where no one could go to see her, not knowing 
where she was. To perfect their show of con- 
tempt for that “sentiment” which admires a 
brave deed, they ought now to sell the Fox for a 
coal barge. 

Thus ends the dream of the northwest pas- 
sage. And now, some reader will ask, what 
was the use? What good has been accomplish- 
ed by the expenditure of so many millions—by 
the loss of so many brave lives—by the bitter 
sufferings of so many arctic winters? So many 
ships abandoned—so many brave men perish 
ed; and, after all, the northwest passage, when 
found, is found useless, as any school-boy knew 
it would be, half a century ago; the newly-dis- 
covered lands barren and inaccessible; and the 
scientific observations of no calculable import- 
ance. Very true. But do you reckon virtue 
by dollars, or bravery by results? Is it only 
the conquering hero who shall be taken to the 
world’s heart? What did Philip Sidney achieve ? 
and yet is not that gallant young spirit, with his 
magnanimous ‘‘ Take it, friend ; thy necessity is 
yet greater than mine”—is he not worth to the 
world a dozen Alexanders? Is Washington 
great only because of his success? Is Napoleon 
great, with all his success? Old Humphrey 
Gilbert, with his ‘‘ Courage, men! we are as 
near heaven by sea as by land ;” stout-hearted 
William Barentz, keeping up the accustomed 
Twelfth Night jollities, in hunger and cold, and 
electing his gunner King of Nova Zembla, in 
merry defiance of the horrors of that frozen 
shore ; Hendrick Hudson, hard-headed old Hol- 
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lander, assassinated because he would not turn 
back from the unknown dangers of his great 


discovery; the Cortereals, murdered, one after | 


the other, by the Esquimaux, and a third broth- 


er withheld from the same fate only by the ex- | 


press commands of his sovereign; Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, frozen to death, with all his crew, 
in the icy waste of Lapland ; Franklin—brave, 
tender-hearted Franklin—whose ship was called 
a paradise; Bellot, the gallant young French- 


man, whose untimely death brought tears to the 
eyes of the stern old sailors, his shipmates; our 


own Kane, who, 


“ 





with a rocky purpose in his soul, 
Breasted the gathering snows, 
Clung to the drifting floes, 
By want beleaguered, and by winter chased, 
Seeking the brother lost amid that frozen waste ;” 


shall we read such lives, such deaths, and ask, 
** What is the use ?” 

‘¢ Hereafter,” 
“never mislike with me for the taking in hand 
of any laudable or honest enterprise; for if, 
through pleasure of idleness, we purchase shame, 
the pleasure vanisheth, but the shame endureth 
forever. And therefore give me leave, without 
offense, always to live and die in this mind: 
That he is not worthy to live at all that, for fear 
or danger of death, shunneth his country’s serv- 
ice and his own honor, seeing Death is inevita- 
ble, and the fame of Virtue immortal. Where- 
fore, in this behalf, mutare vel timere sperno.” 

**T scorn to change or fear!” That was the 
moral of all these lives. Not ‘‘ glory,” but 
‘* duty,” was their motive. ‘* Duty”—Nelson’s 
watch-word; and surely the grim old hero was 
never so great as when, dying on the Victory’s 
deck—his brave, tender spirit leaving the shat- 
tered old hulk, he said, ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy!” 
What is the use of a poem? And what grand- 
er poem has the world seen acted out than this? 
As it was nobly written of one, so it is true of 
all: 

“*No grander episode doth chivalry hold 
In all its annals, back to Charlemagne, 
Than that long vigil of unceasing pain, 
Faithfully kept, through hunger and through cold, 
~ By the good Curistian knight, Exisua Kanr:” 





NIL NISI BONUM. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


LMOST the last words which Sir Walter 

spoke to Lockhart, his biographer, were, 

‘¢ Be a good man, my dear!” and with the ‘ast 

flicker of breath on his dying lips, he sighed a 

farewell to his family and passed away blessing 
them. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just 
left us, the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our 
time. Ere a few weeks are over, many a critic’s 
pen will be at work, reviewing their lives and 
passing judgment on their works. This is no 


review, or history, or criticism: only a word in | 
testimony of respect and regard from a man of | 


letters, who owes to his own professional labor 


wrote Sir Humphrey Gilbert, | 


the honor of becoming acquainted with these two 
| eminent literary men. One was the first embas- 
sador whom the New World of Letters sent to 
|the Old. He was born almost with the republic ; 
the pater patrie had laid his hand on the child’s 
|head. He bore Washington’s name: he came 
|among us bringing the kindest sympathy, the 
| most artless, smiling good-will. His new coun- 
try (which some people here might be disposed 
to regard rather superciliously) could send us, as 
he showed in his own person, a gentleman, who, 
though himself born in no very high sphere, was 
most finished, polished. easy, witty, quiet ; and, 
socially, the equal of the most refined Europeans. 
If Irving’s welcome in England was a kind one, 
was it not also gratefully remembered? If he 
ate our salt, did he not pay us with a thankful 
heart? Whocan calculate the amount of friend- 
liness and good feeling for our country which this 
| writer’s generous and untiring regard for us dis- 
seminated in his own? His books are read by 
millions* of his countrymen, whom he has taught 
to love England; and why to love her? It 
would have been easy to speak otherwise than 
| he did to inflame national rancors, which, at the 
| time when he first became known as a public 
| writer, war had just renewed; to cry down the 
old civilization at the expense of the new; to 
point out our faults, arrogance, shortcomings, 
| and give the republic to infer how much she was 
the parent state’s superior. There are writers 
enough in the United States, honest and other- 
wise, who preach that kind of doctrine. But 
| the good Irving, the peaceful, the friendly, had 
no place for bitterness in his heart, and no scheme 
but kindness. Received in England with ex- 
| traordinary tenderness and friendship (Scott, 
Southey, Byron, a hundred others have borne 
witness to their liking for him), he was a mes- 
senger of good-will and peace between his coun- 
try and ours. ‘‘See, friends!” he seems to say, 
‘*these English are not so wicked, rapacious, 
callous, proud, as you have been taught to be- 
lieve them. I went among them a humble man; 
won my way by my pen; and, when known, 
found every hand held out to me with kindliness 
and welcome. Scott is a great man, you ac- 
knowledge. Did not Scott’s king of England 
| give a gold medal to him, and another to me, 
your countryman, and a stranger ?” 
| ‘Tradition in the United States still fondly re- 
tains the history of the feasts and rejoicings which 
awaited Irving on his return to his native coun- 
try from Europe. He had a national welcome; 
he stammered in his speeches, hid himself in con- 
fusion, and the people loved him all the better. 
He had worthily represented America in Europe. 
|In that young community a man who brings 
| home with him abundant European testimonials 
is still treated with respect (I have found Amer- 
ican writers of wide-world reputation strangely 
solicitous about the opinions of quite obscure 
British critics, and elated or depressed by their 
judgments); and Irving went home medaled 
* See his Life in the most remarkable Dictionary of 
Authors, published lately at Philadelphia, by Mr. Alibone. 
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by the king, diplomatized by the university, 
crowned, and honored, and admired. He had 
not in any way intrigued for his honors, he had 
fairly won them ; and, in Irving’s instance, as 
in others, the old country was glad and eager to 
pay them. 

In America the love and regard for Irving was 
anational sentiment. Party wars are perpetual- 
ly raging there, and are carried on by the press 
with a rancor and fierceness against individuals 
which exceed British—almost Irish virulence. It 
seemed to me, during a year’s travel in the coun- 
try, as if no one ever aimed a blow at Irving. All 
men held their hand from that harmless, friendly 
peacemaker. I had the good fortune to see him at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington,* and remarked how in every place he 
was honored and welcome. Every large city 
has its ‘Irving House.” The country takes 
pride in the fame of its men of letters. The gate 
of his own charming little domain on the beau- 
tiful Hudson River was forever swinging before 
visitors who came tohim. He shut out no one.t 
I had seen many pictures of his house, and read 
descriptions of it, in both of which it was treated 
with a not unusual American exaggeration. It 
was but a pretty little cabin of a place; the gen- 
tleman of the press who took notes of the place 
while his kind old host was sleeping, might have 
visited the whole house in a couple of minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, 
when Mr. Irving’s books were sold by hundreds 
of thousands, nay, millions, when his profits were 
known to be large, and the habits of life of the 
good old bachelor were notoriously modest and 
simple? He had loved once in his life. The 
lady he loved died; and he, whom all the world 
loved, never sought to replace her. I can’t say 
how much the thought of that fidelity has touched 
me. Does not the very cheerfulness of his after- 
life add to the pathos of that untold story? To 
grieve always was not in his nature; or, when 
he had his sorrow, to bring all the world in to 
condole with him and bemoan it. Deep and 
quiet he lays the love of his heart, and buries it; 
and grass and flowers grow over the scarred 
ground in due’ time. 

Irving had such a small house and such nar- 
row rooms because there was a great number of 
people to occupy them. He could only afford to 
keep one old horse (which, lazy and aged as it 
was, managed once or twice to run away with 





* At Washington, Mr. Irving came to a lecture given 
by the writer, which Mr. Fillmore and General Pierce, the 
President and President elect, were also kind enough to at- 
tend together. ‘Two Kings of Brentford smelling at one 
Tose,” says Irving, looking up with his good-humored smile. 

t Mr. Irving described to me, with that humor and 
good-humor which he always kept, how, among other vis- 
itors, a member of the British press, who had carried his 
distinguished pen to America (where he employed it in 
vilifying his own country), came to Sunnyside, introduced 





himself to Irving, partook of his wine and luncheon, and 
in two days described Mr. Irving, his house, his nieces, 
his meal, and his manner of dozing afterward, in a New 
York paper. On another occasion Irving said, laughing: 
“Two persons came to me, and one held me in conversa- | 
tion while the other miscreant took my portrait!" | 


that careless old horseman). He could only af- 
ford to give plain sherry to that amiable British 
paragraph-monger from New York, who saw the 
patriarch asleep over his modest, blameless cup, 
and fetched the public into his private chamber 
to look at him. Irving could only live very 
modestly, because the wifeless, childless man 
had a number of children to whom he was as a 
father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am 
told—I saw two of these ladies at his house—with 
all of whom the dear old man had shared the 
produce of his labor and genius. 

*¢ Be a good man, my dear.” One can’t but 
think of these last words of the veteran Chief of 
Letters, who had tasted and tested the value of 
worldly success, admiration, prosperity. Was 
Irving not good, and, of his works, was not his 
life the best part? In his family, gentle, gener- 
ous, good-humored, affectionate, self-denying: in 
society, a delightful example of complete gentle- 
manhood; quite unspoiled by prosperity ; never 
obsequious to the great (or, worse still, to the 
base and mean, as some public men are forced to 
be in his and other countries) ; eager to acknowl- 
edge every contemporary’s merit; always kind 
and affable with the young members of his call- 
ing; in his professional bargains and mercantile 
dealings delicately honest and grateful; one of 
the most charming masters of our lighter lan- 
guage; the constant friend to us and our nation; 
to men of letters doubly dear, not for his wit and 
genius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, 
probity, and pure life. I don’t know what sort 
of testimonial will be raised to him in his own 
country, where generous and enthusiastic ac- 
knowledgment of American merit is never want- 
ing: but Irving was in our service as well as 
theirs; and as they have placed a stone at Green- 
wich yonder in memory of that gallant young 
Bellot, who shared the perils and fate of some of 
our Arctic seamen, I would like to hear of some 
memorial raised by English writers and friends 
of letters in atfectionate remembrance of the dear 
and good Washington Irving. 

As for the other writer, whose departure many 
friends, some few most dearly-loved relatives, 
and multitudes of admiring readers deplore, our 
republic has already decreed his statue, and he 
must have known that he had earned this post- 
humous honor. He is not a poet and man of let- 
ters merely, but citizen, statesman, a great Brit- 
ish worthy. Almost from the first moment when 
he appears among boys, among college students, 
among men, he is marked, and takes rank as a 
great Englishman. All sorts of successes are 
easy to him: as a lad he goes down into the 
arena with others, and wins all the prizes to 
which he hasa mind. A place in the senate is 
straightway offered to the young man. He takes 
his seat there: he speaks, when so minded, with- 
out party anger or intrigue, but not without 
party faith and a sort of heroic enthusiasm for 
his cause. Still he is poet and philosopher even 
more than orator. That he may have leisure 
and means to pursue his darling studies, he ab- 


| sents himself for a while, and accepts a richly-re- 
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munerated post in the East. As learned a man 
may live in a cottage or a college common-room ; 
but it always seemed to me that ample means 
and recognized rank were Macaulay’s as of right. 
Years ago there was a wretched outcry raised 
because Mr. Macaulay dated a letter from Wind- 
sor Castle, where he was staying. Immortal 
gods! Was this man not a fit guest for any 
palace in the world? or a fit companion for any 
man or woman in it? I dare say, after Auster- 
litz, the old K. K. court officials and footmen 
sneered at Napoleon for dating from Schoen- 
brunn. But that miserable ‘‘ Windsor Castle” 
outcry is an echo out of fast-retreating old-world 
remembrances. The place of such a natural 
chief was among the first of the land; and that 
country is best, according to our British notion, 
at least, where the man of eminence has the best 
chance of investing his genius and intellect. 

If a company of giants were got together, very 


_likely one or two of the mere six-feet-six people 


might be angry at the incontestable superiority 
of the very tallest of the party; and so I have 
heard some London wits, rather peevish at Ma- 
caulay’s superiority, complain that he occupied 
too much of the talk, and so forth. Now that 
wonderful tongue is to speak no more, will not 
many a man grieve that he no longer has the 
chance to listen? ‘To remember the talk is to 
wonder: to think not only of the treasures he 
had in his memory, but of the trifles he had 
stored there, and could produce with equal readi- 
ness. Almost on the last day I had the fortune 
to see him, a conversation happened suddenly to 
spring up about senior wranglers, and what they 
had done in after-life. To the almost terror of 
the persons present, Macaulay began with the 
senior wrangler of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giv- 
ing the name of each, and relating his subse- 
quent career and rise. Every man who has 
known him has his story regarding that astonish- 
ing memory. It maybe he was not ill-pleased 
that you should recognize it; but to those pro- 
digious intellectual feats, which were so easy to 
him, who would grudge his tribute of homage? 
His talk was, in a word, admirable, and we ad- 
mired it. 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding 
Lord Macaulay, up to the day when the present 
lines are written (the 9th of January), the reader 
should not deny himself the pleasure of looking 
especially at two. It is a good sign of the times 
when such articles as these (I mean the articles 
in the Times and Saturday Review) appear in 
our public prints about our public men. They 
educate us, as it were, to admire rightly. An 
uninstructed person in a museum or at a concert 
may pass by without recognizing a picture or a 
passage of music, which the connoisseur by his 
side may show him is a master-piece of harmony, 
or a wonder of artistic skill. After reading these 
papers you like and respect more the person you 
have admired so much already. And so with 
regard to Macaulay’s style there may be faults 
ef course—what critie can’t point them out? 
But for the nonce we are not talking about 





faults: we want to say, Nil nisi bonum. Well 
—take at hazard any three pages of the Essays 
or History; and glimmering below the stream 
of the narrative, as it were, you, an average 
reader, see one, two, three, a half-score of allu- 
sions to other historic facts, characters, litera- 
ture, poetry, with which you are acquainted. 
Why is this epithet used? Whence is that 
simile drawn? How does he manage, in two or 
three words, to paint an individual, or to indicate 
a landscape? Your neighbor, who has his read- 
ing, and his little stock of literature stowed away 
in his mind, shall detect more points, allusions, 
happy touches, indicating not only the prodigious 
memory and vast learning of this master, but the 
wonderful industry, the honest, humble previous 
toil of this great scholar. He reads twenty 
books to write a sentence; he travels a hundred 
miles to make a fine description. Many Lon- 
doners—not all—have seen the British Museum 
Library. I speak @ ceur ouvert, and pray the 
kindly reader to bear with me. I have seen all 
sorts of domes of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, 
Pantheon—what not?—and have been struck 
by none of them so much as by that catholic 
dome in Bloomsbury, under which our million 
volumes are housed. What peace, what love, 
what truth, what beauty, what happiness for 
all, what generous kindness for you and me, 
are here spread out! It seems to me one can 
not sit down in that place without a heart full of 
grateful reverence. I own to have said my grace 
at the table, and to have thanked Heaven for this 
my English birthright, freely to partake of these 
bountiful books, and to speak the truth I find 
there. Under the dome which held Macaulay’s 
brain, and from which his solemn eyes looked 
out on the world but a fortnight since, what a 
vast, brilliant, and wonderful store of learning 
was ranged! what strange lore would he not 
fetch for you at your bidding! A volume of 
law or history, a book of poetry familiar or for- 
gotten (except by himself who forgot nothing), 
a novel ever so old, and he had it at hand. I 
spoke to him once about Clurissa. ‘‘ Not read 
Clarissa!” he cried out. ‘‘If you have once 
thoroughly entered on Clarissa, and are infected 
by it, you can’t leave it. When I was in India, 
I passed one hot season at the hills, and there 
were the governor-general, and the secretary of 
government, and the commander-in-chief, and 
their wives. I had Clarissa with me: and, as 
soon as they began to read, the whole station was 
in a passion of excitement about Miss Harlowe 
and her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Love- 
lace! The governor’s wife seized the book, and 
the secretary waited for it, and the chief justice 
could not read it for tears!” He acted the 
whole scene: he paced up and down the Athe- 
num library: I dare say he could have spoken 
pages of the book—of that book and of what 
countless piles of others ! 

In this little paper let us keep to the text of 
nil nisi bonum. One paper I have read regard- 
ing Lord Macaulay says ‘‘he had no heart.” 
Why, a man’s books may not always speak the 
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truth, but they speak his mind in spite of him- 
self ; and it seems to me this man’s heart is beat- 
ing through every page he penned. He is al- 
ways in a storm of revolt and indignation against 
wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers heroic 
resistance ; how he backs and applauds freedom 
struggling for its own ; how he hates scoundrels, 
ever so victorious and successful ; how he recog- 
nizes genius, though selfish villains possess it! 
The critic who says Macaulay had no heart 
might say that Johnson had none; and two men 
more generous, and more loving, and more hat- 
ing, and more partial, and more noble, do not 
live in our history. 

The writer who said that Lord Macaulay had 
no heart could not know him. Press writers 
should read a man well, and all over, and again ; 
and hesitate, at least, before they speak of those 
aidoia. Those who knew Lord Macaulay knew 
how admirably tender, and generous, and affec- 
tionate he was. It was not his business to bring 
his family before the theatre foot-lights, and call 
for bouquets from the gallery as he wept over 





them. 


If any young man of letters reads this little 
sermon—and to him, indeed, it is addressed—I 
would say to him, ‘‘ Bear Scott’s words in your 
mind, and ‘be good, my dear.’” Here are two 
literary men gone to their account, and, daus Deo, 
as far as we know, it is fair, and open, and clean. 
Here is no need of apologies for shortcomings, 
or explanations of vices which would have been 
virtues but for unavoidable etc. Here are two 
examples of men most differently gifted: each 
pursuing his calling; each speaking his truth as 
God bade him ; each honest in his life ; just and 
irreproachable in his dealings ; dear to his friends ; 
honored by his country ; beloved at his fireside. 
It has been the fortunate lot of both to give un- 
accountable happiness and delight to the world, 
which thanks them in return with an immense 
kindliness, respect, affection. It may not be 
our chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with 
such merit, or rewarded with such fame. But 
the rewards of these men are rewards paid to our 
service! We may not win the baton or epau- 
lets ; but God give us strength to guard the honor 
of the flag. 
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UNITED STATES. 

FTER a struggle of two months the House of 
Representatives has at length organized by the 
election of a Speaker. During this period only 44 
ballots were taken, the main portion of the time be- 
ing occupied by discussions upon slavery and other 
partisan subjects. The most significant feature of 
the discussions, apart from strong disunion senti- 
ments avowed by some of the Southern members, 
was the t of an agr t entered into 
between a number of Democratic members to em- 
ploy all Parliamentary tactics to prevent the House 
from choosing a Speaker during the whole session, 
rather than to permit the election of Mr. Sherman. 
Up to the 39th ballot the Republicans voted uni- 
formly for Mr. Sherman, whose highest vote was 
112; but he always lacked from two to six of a ma- 
jority. The Democrats nominated successively Mr. 
Bocock, of Virginia, Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, 
Mr. Millson, of Virginia, Mr. Maynard, of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, Mr. Hamilton, of 
Texas, and Mr. M‘Clernand, of Mlinois. With the 
exception of Mr. Millson, who received a number of 
American votes, the highest number cast for any of 
the Democratic candidates was 91. The Americans 
usually voted for Mr. Boteler or Mr. Gilmer, of Vir- 
ginia ; but on the 35th ballot they nominated Mr. 
Smith, of North Carolina. On the 39th ballot, tak- 
en on the 27th of January, the Democrats went over 
to Mr. Smith, who received 112 votes, 106 being cast 
for Mr. Sherman, while 115 were necessary for a 
choice. On the following day Mr. Sherman with- 
drew his name, saying that he should regard it as a 
national calamity that any supporter of the Admin- 
istration, or any one who had expressed disunion 
sentiments, should be chosen Speaker. He believed 
that there was a member who could receive a larger 
number of votes than himself, and he asked his 
friends to cast a united vote for the man who could 
command a majority. The Republicans, and two or 





three others, then voted for Mr. Pennington, who 
received 115 votes; Mr. Smith, 113; Scattering, 6; 
117 being necessary to a choice. Two other ballots 
were taken, with the same result, when Mr. Smith 
withdrew his name. The Democrats then concen- 
trated their vote upon Mr. M‘Clernand, who received 
91, and Mr. Pennington 116, lacking one vote of a 
majority. The 44th and last ballot was taken on 
the 1st of February. As the vote originally stood, 
Mr. Pennington had 116, still lacking one of a ma- 
jority ; but before the result was announced, Mr. 
Briggs (American), of New York, who had voted for 
Mr. M‘Clernand, changed his vote to Mr. Penning- 
ton, thus giving him the election. The vote for Mr. 
M‘Clernand was 85.—Mr. Forney was chosen Clerk, 
and the other officers having been appointed, the 
House was organized for the transaction of business. 
The first bill passed was one making appropriations 
to defray the deficiency in the Post-office Depart- 
ment. It appropriates $4,296,000 to meet the defi- 
ciencies of the year ending June 30, 1859 ; $4,000,000, 
payable from the revenues of the Department, to- 
ward its support for the year ending June 30, 1860; 
besides $2,400,000, payable from the Treasury, for 
the payment of postmasters, clerks, and agents, and 
for the transportation of the mails. Provision is 
furthermore made for the payment of interest, at the 
rate of six per cent., upon the debts due to mail con- 
tractors ; and $1000 is appropriated to pay tempo- 
rary clerks for services in expediting the payment 
of creditors of the Department. 

In the Senate the most important measure pro- 
posed has been a resolution offered by Mr. Douglas 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to prepare a 
bill for the better protection of the States against in- 
vasion. “Mr. Douglas supported his resolution in an 
elaborate speech, in which, after quoting the reply 
of the President to the Governor of Virginia, stating 
that he found in the Constitution no authority for the 





Federal Government to act in the case of an invasion 
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of one State by another, Mr. Douglas proceeded to 
argue that the Constitution contained abundant pro- 
visions authorizing the General Government not only 
to use military force to put down invasion when it 
actually occurred, but to employ the judicial arm to 
suppress conspiracies in advance of their execution. 
Congress, therefore, had the power to pass such laws 
as were necessary to effect this object. If such laws 
had not been passed, it was simply because they had 
not been supposed to be necessary. But the expe- 
rience of the past year had shown that Congress 
could no longer be justified in neglecting this im- 
portant duty. He would carry the provisions of 
this proposed law as far as the Constitution would 
permit ; and would make it a crime to form conspir- 
acies to invade a State or Territory to control elec- 
tions, whether such conspiracies took the form of 
Emigrant Aid Societies or of Blue Lodges of Missou- 
ri. He affirmed that the Harper’s Ferry outrage was 
the natural result of the doctrines of the Republican 
party, as expressed in its platform, by its presses, 
and in the speeches of its acknowledged leaders. 
Mr. Douglas took occasion to reiterate his doctrine 
of ‘Popular Sovereignty.” Slavery, he said, was a 
question of political economy, and not a proper sub- 
ject of Federal Legislation. It would go where the 
people wanted it, and not elsewhere. He was op- 
posed to its existence in his own State of Illinois, 
because it was not adapted to the wants of the peo- 
ple; but it was none of his business whether the 
people of Kansas adopted or prohibited it. The 
people interested were the best judges of what they 
desired, and if they were allowed to carry out their 
wishes, he did not care how they decided. He 
wanted the people to regulate their institutions in 
their own way, and they might call this “ Squatter 
Sovereignty” or what they pleased.——Mr. Fessen- 
den, of Maine, replied, charging that the speech of 
Mr. Douglas was made wit! a political motive; de- 
nying that the Republican party were responsible for 
the John Brown raid, and that they held that the 
Federal Government could interfere with the insti- 
tutions of the States. The party, he said, was form- 
ed to prevent the introduction of slavery into free 
territories ; and he denied the right of Southern men 
to take slavery into 2 Territory where it was not 
recognized by law. The true meaning of the famous 
phrase respecting the ‘‘irrepressible conflict” was 
not that free and slave States could not exist to- 
gether as friends; but that if free and slave laborers 
were brought together upon the same soil there 
would be antagonism, for free labor elevated the la- 
borer, while slave labor depressed and degraded him. 
—Several other Senators, among whom Messrs. 
Toombs, Mason, and Hunter were most prominent, 
participated in the debate. Mr. Hunter defended 
the institution of Slavery on the abstract ground of 
right, maintaining that for the negro the happiest 
relation was that of a slave to a white master. 
There was, he said, no respectable form of civiliza- 
tion which was not originally based on the institu- 
tion of Slavery. He hinted that, in case the pres- 
ent Union was dissolved, there might be framed a 
confederacy, or group of confederacies, which should 
secure some of the advantages of the present Union. 
But he believed there was no necessity for a dissolu- 
tion. He did not believe that God would permit 
such a scheme of government as ours, freighted with 
the highest hopes of humanity, to be wrecked in the 
wild orgies of theorists and fanatics; but even if he 
were forced to despair of the Union, he would not 
despair of the ability of his constituents and the cit- 





izens of the slaveholding States to form a great, glo- 
rious, and free confederacy.——The debates upon 
the resolution of Mr. Douglas have taken a wide 
range, involving, direcily or indirectly, the whole 
question of the relations of the different sections of 
the Union ; but no action has as yet been taken upon 
the resolution. 

The Harper’s Ferry Investigating Committee have 
held several sessions; but have as yet discovered 
nothing implicating any persons excepting those im- 
mediately d in plicity with John Brown. 
Senator W ilson, of Massachusetts, appeared before the 
Committee and testified that he had never heard a 
word about the invasion of Brown, whom he had nev- 
er seen butonce. His whole connection with Brown 
amounted only to this: that having learned that 
some of the weapons sent to Kansas had fallen into 
the hands of Brown, and having been informed that 
he was likely to use them for illegal purposes, he had 
written a letter to Dr. Howe asking him to take meas- 
ures to get these weapons out of Brown’s hands, and 
place them in the possession of those who would use 
them only for defense.—Richard Realf, an English- 
man, who was named as Secretary of State in 
Brown’s plan for a Provisional Government, testified 
that so far from Mr. Wilson being implicated in 
Brown’s attempt, it was he who had put it out of 
the power of Brown, for some time, to commit any 
illegal act.——Aaron C. Stephens, the last survivor 
of those captured at Harper’s Ferry, has been tried 
and found guilty. 

The past month has been characterized by an un- 
usual number of accidents, involving great loss of 
life. On the afternoon of the 10th of January the 
Pemberton Mill, at Lawrence, Massachusetts, one of 
the largest structures of the kind in the country, sud- 
denly fell, burying in the ruins some hundreds of 
operatives. Strenuous efforts were made to rescue 
the victims, and many were saved; but at nine 
o'clock in the evening the ruins took fire from the 
accidental breaking of a lantern used by some of 
those who were engaged in the work of aiding the 
sufferers. The flames spread with such rapidity as 
to render it impossible to save those who were shut 
up among the fallen timbers and machinery, and 
large numbers were burned to death, in addition to 
those who were killed by the fall of the building. 
According to a careful canvass of the city, made a 
week after the disaster, the number known to be 
dead was 117; there were 89 missing, most of whom 
were supposed to be buried under the burning ruins; 
112 were severely, and 200 slightly injured; making 
a total of 525 killed, missing, and wounded. The 
walls of the building had been considered unsafe ; 
but according to the report of the Coroner's Jury the 
immediate cause of the disaster was owing to defects 
in the cast iron pillars which supported the floors, 
and the thinness of the brick walls upon which the 
floor timbers rested. The jury brought in a verdict 
severely censuring Albert Fuller, the agent of the 
foundry by which the pillars were furnished, and 
Charles L. Bigelow, the architect under whose su- 
perintendence the mill was erected, who neglected 
to apply the proper tests to the pillars before using 
them.—Subscriptions were asked for the relief and 
support of the sufferers and their families. This re- 
quest was so liberally responded to that the Com- 
mittee, at the head of whom was the Mayor of Law- 
rence, in a few days gave public notice that no fur- 
ther aid was needed. On the evening of February 








2 a fire broke out in a six-story tenement building in 
Elm Street, New York, occupied by about twenty 
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families. In a few moments the single staircase | Catholic potentates of Europe. This pamphlet oc- 
which afforded the only means of access to the upper | casioned great excitement, and though its Imperial 
floors of the house was cut off by the flames, and no authority was not acknowledged, subsequent events, 
ladders were at hand long enough to reach the roof | among which was the retirement of Count Walewski, 
or the upper windows, and it was impossible to res- | who is supposed to have had a strong leaning toward 
cue those who were shut up in the building. The | the Austrian view, from the French Ministry of For- 
loss of life is not absolutely known, but it can not | eign Affairs, were held to indicate that the sentiments 
be less than twenty. The Coroner’s Jury found that | of the pamphlet expressed substantially the basis 
‘‘Edmund Warring, the owner of the premises in | upon which the Imperial policy was to rest. ' The 
question, is responsible to a great extent for this loss | Pope, upon Epiphany day, convoked an assembly of 
of human life, as it was his duty, in the construction | the principal cardinals, and declared to them that he 
of the building, to have made provision for a con- | would suffer exile and martyrdom rather than be 
tingency not at all unlikely to occur in buildings so | wanting to the trust conferred upon him by God; 
overcrowded as this was.” They also recommend | by which he undoubtedly implied that he would not 
that the Legislature pass a law prohibiting the erec- | consent to give up the temporal sovereignty over 
tion of tenement houses of more than five stories, | the States of the Church. Upon New Year's day, 
and compelling the owners to provide iron stairways | Pius IX., in reply to a formal address of congratula- 
on the outside of such buildings. ——On the morning | tion presented by General Guyon, the commander 
of the same day the boiler of a steam-engine in the | of the French army in Rome, took occasion, while ex- 
distillery of Furman and Co., in Brooklyn, Long | pressing his confidence in Napoleon, to speak of the 
Island, exploded, killing two men and wounding two | La Guerronniére pamphlet as ‘‘a remarkable monu- 
others. ——On the following morning the boiler of | ment of hypocrisy, and an ignoble tissue of contra- 
the hat factory of Ames and Molton, in the same | dictions.” A letter, however, which he received 
city, exploded, killing six persons outright, and in- | soon after from the Emperor, affords a hint that the 
juring ten or twelve more, some of them fatally. | doctrines of the pamphlet accord with the opinions 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. of Napoleon. He says: ‘‘ After an anxious exam- 

In Merico the general course of events for the last | ination of the difficulties and dangers which the dif- 
two months is decidedly unfavorable to the Consti- | ferent combinations presented—I say it with sincere 
tutional Government of Juarez. On the 21st of De- | respect, and however painful the solution may be— 
eember General Miramon gained, at Colimas, a de- what appears to me most in accordance with the true 
cisive victory over the Liberals, under Rojas and | interests of the Holy See, isto make a sacrifice of the 











Oyazon. The action lasted five hours, and the Lib- 
erals, who are said to have outnumbered their oppo- 
nents two to one, suffered severely, losing from 600 
to 700 in killed and wounded, besides 2000 prisoners, 
five field-pieces, and a large amount of ammuni- 
tion. Miramon was expected to return to the cap- 
ital in a fortnight, from whence he intended soon to 
set out on another expedition against Vera Cruz, the 
stronghold of Juarez. 

From the region of La Plata we have intelligence 
of the settlement of the dispute between the Ar- 
gentine Confederation and Buenos Ayres. Urquiza 
having gained considerable advantages over the Bue- 
nos Ayrean forces, advanced toward the city, when 
he was met by commissioners, between whom and 
himself a treaty was negotiated, in virtue of which 
Buenos Ayres re-entered the Confederation, and the 
army of Urquiza retired. The Governor of the State 
had issued an address to the military, congratulating 
them upon the restoration of peace, and calling upon 
them to exert their influence in carrying out the de- 
crees of the new Government. 

EUROPE. 

The question of the proposed meeting of a Gener- 
al European Congress is the chief point of interest. 
This was to have assembled toward the close of Jan- 
uary, and the representatives of the several Powers 
were named. The affairs of Italy were of course 
to be the main subject to be acted upon. A few 
weeks before this time a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The 
Pope and the Congress” appeared in Paris. It was 
signed by M. De la Guerronniére, but was under- 
stood to have been, if not written, at least ‘‘in- 
spired,” by the Emperor. Its leading doctrine was, 
that the revolted States of the Church were not 
to be forced to return to their allegiance to the 
Head of the Church; but that the Pope, while 
he was to remain a temporal sovereign in name, 
must retain only a very limited territory and au- 
thority ; and that his support, instead of coming 
from the people of Rome, was to be furnished by the 





revolted provinces. If the Holy Father, for the re- 
| pose of Europe, were to renounce those provinces 
which for the last fifty years have caused so much 
embarrassment to his Government, and were in ex- 
change to demand from the Powers that they should 
guarantee him the possession of the remainder, I do 
not doubt of the immediate restoration of peace.” 
—In the mean while, the Emperor has addressed 
to the Minister of State a remarkable letter which 
indicates an entire change in the commercial policy 
of France, approximating it very closely to a system 
of free trade. After developing at some length his 
view of the theory of the encouragement to be ex- 
tended to agriculture, factures, and Ce, 
the Emperor thus sums up the measures which he 
proposes to introdace: ‘‘Suppression of the duties 
on wool and cottons; gradual reduction on sugars 
and coffees; improvement, energetically carried out, 
of the routes of communication; reduction of the 
charges on canals, and consequently a general di- 
minution of the prices of conveyance ; loans to agri- 
culture and industry; considerable works of public 
utility; suppression of prohibitions; treaties of 
commerce with foreign powers.” 

The S§; ds are 7 ting the war against Mo- 
rocco with considerable vigor, and expect, before 
long, to have 80,000 men in the field. Some sharp 
fighting has taken place, especially at Castellegos, 
where the Spaniards claim to have routed a Moorish 
army of from 40,000 to 60,000 men, inflicting a loss 
of 1500, and suffering a loss of 400 or 600. Nothing 
decisive; however, appears to have resulted. 

Lord Macaulay, better known to us as Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, the essayist, reviewer, poet, 
and historian, died on the 28th of December, aged 
fifty-nine years. The four volumes, already pub- 
lished, of the History of England are probably all 
of the work that the world will ever possess from 
his own pen; though it is said that he left behind 
him materials for two additional volumes in such a 
shape that they can be arranged by other hands. 
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A Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his Companions, by CaPrarx 
M‘Cursrock, R.N. (Published by Ticknor and 
Fields.) The expedition under the command of 
Captain M‘Clintock, intended to renew the search 
for the relics of Sir John Franklin and his company, 
and thus to bring to a close the long succession of 
Arctic expeditions, an account of which will be found 
in our present number, set sail from Aberdeen on the 
Ist of July, 1857. 

On the 20th April, 1858, in lat. 70}° N., they met 
twofamilies of natives, comprising twelve individuals. 
From them M‘Clintock succeeded in learning that 
two ships had been seen by the natives of King 
William’s Island, one of which had sunk in deep wa- 
ter, and the other been forced on shore by the ice. 
He was also informed that the body of a large man, 
with long teeth, was found on board the ship. En- 
couraged by this intelligence, he directed his course 
toward King William’s Island, and on the way he 
fell in with an inhabited snow-village, with ten or 
twelve huts and thirty or forty natives of the island. 
He purchased from them six pieces of silver-plate, 
bearing the crests or initials of Franklin, Crozier, 
Fairholme, and M‘Donald. They had also bows and 
arrows of English woods, uniform and other buttons, 
and silver speons and forks. Oa pursuing their 
journey the party found various other relics, but 
were disappointed in their search on King William’s 
Island. But the moment was at hand when an im- 
portant discovery was to reward their toil. About 
twelve miles from Cape Herschel Captain M‘Clin- 
tock found a cairn, built by one of the parties that 
had preceded him, containing a note from its leader 
to himself. It described the finding a record of the 
Franklin Expedition at Point Victory, on the north- 
west coast of King William’s Land. The record was 
one of the printed forms supplied to discovery ships for 
the purpose of being inclosed in bottles and thrown 
overboard at sea, in order to ascertain the set of the 
currents. It was dated May 24, 1847, stating that 
the Erebus and Terror, under command of Sir John 
Franklin, had wintered at Beachey Island, 74° 43’ 
N. lat., 91° 34’ W. long., after having ascended 
Wellington Channel to lat. 77°, and returned by the 
west side of Cornwallis Island. Thus far all was 
well. But sad tidings were soon to follow. Around 
the margin of the paper, under date of April 25, 1848, 
another hand had added that the ships Terror and 
Erebus had been deserted on the 22d of April, five 
leagues from that spot, and that Sir John Franklin 
had died June 11, 1847, the total loss by deaths in 
the expedition having been nine officers and fifteen 
men. “A sad tale was never told in fewer words. 
There is something deeply touching in their extreme 
simplicity, and they show in the strongest manner 
that both the leaders of this retreating party were 
actuated by the loftiest sense of duty, and met with 
calmness and decision the fearful alternative of a last 
bold struggle for life rather than perish without ef- 
fort on board their ships.” Quantities of clothing 
and articles of all kinds were lying about the cairn, 
indicating that the men, aware that they were re- 
treating for their lives, had there abandoned every 
thing which they considered superfluous. 

A few days after Captain M‘Clintock and his party 
discovered a large boat, mounted upon a sledge of 
unusual weight and strength, and containing, besides 
a vast quantity of tattered clothing, a portion of two 
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human skeletons. One was that of a slight young 
person, the other of a large, strongly-made, middle- 
aged man. Near the former was the fragment of a 
pair of worked slippers, and beside them a pair of 
small, strong, shooting half-boots. The other skel- 
eton was in a somewhat more perfect state, and was 
enveloped with clothes and furs. Close- beside it 
were found five watches, and two double-barreled 
guns—one barrel in each loaded and cocked—were 
standing muzzle upward against the boat's side. 
Five or six small books were also found, all of them 
scriptural or devotional works except the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” A small Bible contained numerous 
marginal notes, and whole passages underlined. In 
addition to these books, the covers of a New Testa- 
ment and Prayer-Book were alsofound. Besides the 
immense quantity of clothing contained in the boat, 
there was an amazing variety of miscellaneous arti- 
cles, sufficient to break down the strength of the 
sledge-crews. There were no provisions but tea and 
chocolate—neither biscuit nor meat of any kind. A 
portion of tobacco and an empty pemmican-tin, ca- 
pable of containing twenty-two pounds’ weight, were 
discovered. In the after-part of the boat were eleven 
large spoons, eleven forks, and four tea-spoons, all 
of silver. Of these twenty-six pieces of plate eight 
bore Sir John Franklin’s crest; the remainder had 
the crests or initials of nine different officers of the 
Erebus and Terror, with the exception of a single 
fork, which was not marked. 

Such were the principal discoveries relating to the 
fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, which re- 
warded the devotedness and energy of the intrepid 
writer of this intensely interesting volume. 

On the 10th of August he succeeded in starting 
under steam, and after a difficult passage through 
the ice, with frequent obstacles and delays, by the 
21st of the month the vessel was fairly at sea and 
out of sight of land. The return voyage was com- 
pleted in just a month—making a little more than 
two years since the departure of the expedition from 
England. The relics that were brought home have 
been deposited in the United Service Institution, 
forming a simple and touching memorial of the brave 
men who perished in the path of duty, after achiev- 
ing the grand object of their voyage—the discovery 
of the Northwest Passage. 

The Diary of a Samaritan, by A MEMBER OF THE 
Howarp Association oF New Or.eAxs. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The curious man- 
ifestations of character, as well as of suffering, dur- 
ing the prevalence of an epidemic in a large city are 
here made the subject of a remarkably interesting 
volume. The author was an active member of a 
benevolent association in New Orleans, established 
for the relief of the destitute sufferers by yellow fe- 
ver in the summer of 1853. With a degree of un- 
selfish devotion as rare as it is admirable, he labored 
night and day for the alleviation of sickness and dis- 
tress, with no hope of reward but the consciousness 
of doing good. His experience in ministering to the 
wants of the afflicted and forsaken led him into many 
strange scenes. Singular varieties of life and char- 
acter constantly came under his observation, which 
he had the intelligence to appreciate, and the skill 
to describe. Even in the midst of ghastly wretch- 
edness there were not wanting frequent touches of 
the ludicrous, which could not escape his notice, and 
of which he has given a lively record. The work is 
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made up of sketches drawn from actual experience, 
apparently with no fictitious embellishments, but in 
their depth of coloring and vigor of delineation pos- 
sessing not a little of the interest of an imaginative 
composition. No clew is given to the name of the 
author, which he appears to have concealed from 
motives of modesty ; but he is evidently a person of 
excellent intelligence, a keen observer of character, 
and a singularly graphic writer, as well as a noble 
specimen of the Good Samaritan. 

The Origin of Species, by CHartes Darwin. 
(Published by D. Appleton and Co.) Mr. Darwin 
enjoys a wide European reputation as a scientific 
naturalist. His account of the researches made by 
him, while attached to Captain Fitzroy’s Exploring 
Expedition on the South American coast, abounds in 
important information, expressed in a style of ad- 
mirable vigor and lucidity. The present work is 
essentially a treatise on classification, discussing the 
origin of the leading divisions in natural history, and 
tracing the infinite varieties of organization to a 
small number of primitive individuals. He calls in 
question the prevailing idea that the different spe- 
cies of animals and plants have descended from a 
different origin, arguing that they are only strongly 
marked and permanent varieties, not produced by 
special acts of creation, but the result of secondary 
laws, of which he suggests an ingenious and plaus- 
ible explanation. He maintains still farther not 
only that species have experienced essential changes 
in the course of ages by the operation of naturals 
causes, but that they are still gradually changing 
by the preservation and accumulation of successive 
slight favorable variations. His views are urged 
with scientific modesty and candor, but with a strik- 
ing array of facts, and will doubtless challenge dis- 
cussion and criticism among observers with whom 
the philosophical study of natural history is a spe- 
cialty. 

Life and Times of General Sam Dale, the Missis- 
sippi Partisan, by J. F. H. Cuarsorne. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) The exciting career of an 
old Southwestern campaigner is here described from 
authentic sources which have never yet been pub- 
lished. His personal adventures are related in the 
form of an autobiography, which, though not always 
expressed i in his own language, faithfully represents 
his experience and opinions. For many years General 
Dale bore an active part in the Indian wars on the 
frontier, always displaying a native chivalrous spir- 
it, and performing deeds of brilliant and wonderful 
prowess. The volume is singularly readable—con- 
taining, in addition to the biography of the subject, 
a variety of graphic sketches of eminent American 
statesmen and politicians. 

The Gospel in Burmah, by Mrs. MactEop Wr LIE. 
(Published by Sheldon and Co.) The American 
Baptist Mission to Burmah is regarded by the writer 
of this narrative as a striking illustration of the idea 
of a mission to the heathen which is set forth in the 
New Testament. In a remarkable manner it dis- 
plays the efficacy of Divine truth; its conquests 
have been won without the aid of wealth or worldly 
power, by the simple preaching of the Gospel, and 
chiefly by native evangelists; while the names 
which are connected with its progress have a special 
claim on the sympathy and love of all Christians. 
The history of this mission, as here minutely related, 
abounds with interesting details and valuable in- 
formation. 


M. H. Brewster. (Published by J. B. Lippincott ’ 
and Co.) The musical reader will find peculiar grat- 
ification in the perusal of this art-novel. The plot 
on which it hinges, though of slight texture, is con- 
structed by skillful hands; but the principal attrac- 
tion of the volume consists in its happy descriptions 
of musical life in Europe, its subtle criticisms on 
musical theory and execution, and its effective allu- 
sions to the history and experience of eminent artists. 
The composition of the work betrays a rare artistic 
cultivation, a deep study of principles, and a nice 
appreciation of the characteristics of different schools. 
In point of style it exhibits a natural grace, a win- 
ning frankness of expression, and a certain naive 
simplicity that form an admirable contrast to the 
inflation and pretense of so many fashionable novels. 

Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, by 
Rosert Date Owen. (Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.) The title of this work has an air of 
affectation that might lead it to be regarded as one 
of the fantastic and sentimental productions of the 
modern spirit-rappers, of which the shallowness is 
usually in proportion to the audacity. Mr. Owen, 
however, is a man of not a little acuteness and intel- 
ligence, and has undertaken to treat the subject of 
spiritual manifestations in general on the ground of 
scientific inquiry. He conducts his researches with 
fairness and good faith, and presents their results in 
the spirit of a seeker rather than a partisan. A 
multitude of curious facts are brought to light, from 
different periods of history, which undoubtedly pre- 
sent a fair show of evidence for their authentic char- 
acter; but to what extent they can be brought to 
bear upon the establishment of a theory is, to our 
minds, a problem of difficult and uncertain solution. 

Plato’s Apology and Crito, with Notes, by W. S. 
TyteR. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) The 
editor of this neat edition of the Apology and Crito 
has been prompted to his task by a profound admira- 
tion of their merits both as master-pieces of compo- 
sition and as illustrations of the character of Socrates. 
In his opinion, while they every where breathe the 
moral purity, the poetic beauty, and the almost 
prophetic sublimity which pervade all the writings 
of Plato, they exhibit Socrates more faithfully than 
any other production of Greek literature. Free from 
the cold and formal argumentation of Xenophon, and 
from the speculative subtleties which enter into the 
later dialogues of Plato, they form a connecting 
link between the two favorite disciples of the Athen- 
ian sage, and the clew to the interpretation of both. 
Professor Tyler has adopted the text of Stallbaum 
as the basis of his edition, which he has elucidated 
with a variety of judicious and discriminating orig- 
inal notes. His preface gives an elaborate analysis 
of the two works, written in a critical and scholar- 
like tone. 

Analysis of American Law, by Joseru W. Movut- 
Tox. This volume consists of an elaborate chart in 
which the main principles of Law, from its founda- 
tion in the eternal fitness of things to its superstruc- 
ture as an organized human institution, and its lead- 
ing subdivisions, defining the rights and duties of 
the citizen, are exhibited in a tabular form. To 
this are appended sixty or seventy pages of concise 
comments andexplanations. The thought and labor 
expended in the preparation of this little volume are 
something extraordinary, and its worth to the stu- 
dent is not to be estimated by its size. He will find 
in it a guide which will be of use in every step of his 
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UR SCHOOLS.—The part of a machine that 
attracts most attention is usually that which is 

most out of order, and the screw that is loose makes 
more noise than the hundred screws that are fast in 
their places. In our political and social mechanism 
we are not sufficiently aware of the working of this 
principle, and from our habit of discussing some pres- 
ent trouble or local disorder, we are tempted to lose 
sight of what is most satisfactory in our institutions. 
Some hot words or bad blood in Congress make us 
sometimes afraid, for example, that the nation is on 
its last legs, and we are not very ready to believe 
that Congress neither does us the greatest good nor 
the greatest harm, and that the nation would get on 
far better without a session of Congress than without 
a session of our Common Schools. These schools 
themselves, indeed, sometimes become matter of pop- 
ular agitation, and our politicians find in them new 
charms or fears the moment that some partisan or 
sectional question disturbs their administration, and 
some feud as to a book, a teacher, or a committee 
sets the town agog, and is made to furnish capital 
for the next election. But what is best in our school 
system, its quiet, comprehensive, effective working, 
is but little known and appreciated, and although 
perhaps boasted of sufficiently in speeches of the 
spread-eagle order and in Fourth-of-July orations, 
its worth is very little realized. The statistics of 
our American popular education are marvelous, and 
their plain figures numerical make ambitious figures 
of speech needless. What can be more eloquent 
than the fact that little Massachusetts has over two 
hundred thousand children in her common schools, 
and spends yearly a million and a half of dollars upon 
their education ; and that great New York has more 
than eight hundred thousand scholars, and spends 
upon them over three millions a year; while youth- 
ful Ohio gathers into her schools over six hundred 
thousand children, at a cost of over two millions! 
These figures rise in importance when it is remem- 
bered that they imply not so much the votes of great 
public assemblies, or centralized authority, as the ac- 
tion of the people themselves in towns and districts, 
and that our school system generally carries our meth- 
od of local responsibility and popular liberty to its 
extreme limit. Each township, and often each 
school district, appoints its own teachers and raises 
its own funds; and while each State now tends to 
have some central supervision over the schools, and 
the best policy favors a central Board of Education 
with an effective secretary, yet the democratic feel- 
ing invariably sets some limit to the supervision, and 
reserves wholesome rights to the townships and dis- 
tricts. This system is, on the whole, the most con- 
sistent and remarkable fruit of our American liberty, 
because it combines so much freedom and so much 
order, showing us millions of children gathered to- 
gether generally under a very strict discipline, yet 
with the popular approbation and support. So far as 
order is concerned, the free schools are more exem- 
plary than the private schools, and the many who 
send their children to the master of the district are 
found to be less fault-finding and capricious than the 
few who seek for their more exacting children more 
select schools. Sometimes, indeed, refractory par- 
ents disturb teachers in their just discipline, but gen- 
erally the citizens at large take the conservative side, 
and a firm and judicious method is quite sure of hav- 
ing the support of the people. Certainly the acqui- 





school government is most memorable and cheering, 
and we are willing to compare the annals of the last 
thirty years of our popular education with any in- 
tellectual movement within the history of civiliza- 
tion. We do not maintain, indeed, that we are be- 
coming a nation of philosophers because our children 
learn to read and write by millions, or that we are 
solving every problem of self-government because 
these little millions consent to sit and stand, speak 
and keep silent at the word of command. But we 
do say, that every patriot and friend of man may re- 
member, and record with satisfaction, that this youn- 
gest of the great nations reported in the last census 
over eighty thousand public schools and ninety thou- 
sand teachers, and over three millions of scholars. 
When the last financial revulsion came, we were at 
pains to estimate the work that our people had been 
doing since the last revulsion, or the twenty years 
1837-57. Following the best evidence, we came to 
the conclusion that within that time we had built 
two millions of dwelling-houses, established fifty 
thousand schools and twenty thousand churches. 
Surely we had something to show for our money, and 
it did not all go for bankrupt railroads and superflu- 
ous silks and laces, wines and jewels. 

Let any man of middle age consult his own mem- 
ory, and he will at once appreciate the immense 
strides in popular education within the last thirty or 
forty years. As we look back upon school life, in its 
various stages, from our own first steps in climbing 
the ladder of learning to these more favored school- 
days of our own children, we are at once in a picture- 
gallery of various and interesting scenes and charac- 
ters, which, if transferred to canvas, would better il- 
lustrate the progress of education than any book of 
chronicles. There is, first of all, in the very dim dis- 
tance, the shadow of the old school dame, who first 
called our juvenile thoughts to the mysteries of A, B, 
C. We can not exactly revive her features, but we 
have a most vivid sense of her reality and of the mys- 
tical power with which she was invested by the com- 
bined magic of her flat ferule, symbol of her temporal 
authority, and her hieroglyphical primer, manual 
of theological lore, whose wood-cuts exhibited the 
whole drama of revelation, from Adam and the Ser- 
pent to Christ and the Cross. We have some re- 
membrance of three such teachers in our childhood, 
but the first of them looms up in the most majesty 
without any comic association to abate her awfulness, 
seeming as old as father Time, and not a bad match 
for that tough old gentleman, who ought to have a 
mother Time to keep him company in all the trying 
changes that he is constantly going through. Yet 
very likely that first schoolmistress may not have 
been very old, for to a child any grown person seems 
old, and a woman with a cap, although a blooming 
widow of thirty, seems most venerable. Our im- 
pression, however, is sincerely that, in those days, 
the instruction of little children was mainly the busi- 
ness of women too old or feeble to be suited to more 
active labors, and that teaching reading and spelling 
ranked very much in dignity with darning stock- 
ings and nursing the sick and the infirm. The days 
of infant schools and primary schools, with their di- 
agrams, apparatus of illustration, and physical ex- 
ercises, had not begun, and although the brain was 
not very severely tasked, the limbs were kept so 
close as to make us, as we remember those times, 
admire the epigrammatic sagacity of the urchin, 


escence of our young republic in this vast system of | who when asked how he liked school, replied that 
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the recess was beautiful, but the study was suffer- 


On the old system the public school received pu- 
pils at seven years of age, and kept them until four- 
teen. In our town the upper room was for reading, 
spelling, grammar, etc., while the lower room was 
for writing and arithmetic ; and, generally, the boys 
who were in the grammar-school in the morning 
were in the writing-school in the afternoon. The 
grammar-master was usually, although not always, 
a man of collegiate education; while the writing- 
master was nearer the ancient type of the profession- 
al pedagogue, and appeared to have no antecedents 
or consequents out of his beaten track of mending 
pens and setting copies. We well remember two 
specimens of masters of each kind, whose faces are as 
clear to us now as this sheet of paper on which we 
write, and the whole four recall more than as many 
volumes of associations. They all believed relig- 
iously in the rod, and the tone of their discipline did 
not abound in gentleness; yet we generally felt quite 
kindly toward them, quite sure that they worked 
hard to do their duty, and that when some noise in 
the entry or some row in the yard led them to flog us 
by scores, there was less ferocity than there seemed to 
be in the flagellation ; and those of us who knew that 


we were not among the bad boys were conscious that | 


we were somewhat daintily treated, and were spared 


most of the pain if not all of the shame of the pun- | 


ishment. 

In recalling the studies of those schools we are 
surprised at their limitation: grammar, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, definitions, and geography, with 
a little Latin—the latter more for show at examin- 
ation than for use or permanence—completed the 
course. A bright boy might go through the list of 
books at twelve years, and if he remained the whole 
prescribed time he could have two years for re- 
viewing his studies, and have the not very com- 
forting feeling of drifting to and fro over the same 
ground. That old school-house has been razed to 
the ground, and a handsome and commodious mod- 
ern edifice stands upon its site; while, within view 
of its belfry, a stately high-school—almost a college, 
in its facilities and numerous primary and interme- 


diate schools—may be seen, all the growth of the | 


new movement in popular education. That move- 


ment has traversed the whole country, and set up | 


its model-schools and school-houses in every State, 
from Maine to California. We remember well 
watching its progress in the country in and around 
our own temporary home after leaving college. The 
universal word in our village and on all sides was 
‘‘improvement,” and education had something of 
the same popular charm as politics and religion. 
State and county meetings were held, and delegates 
were often entertained as brethren in the faith, and 
every stranger who took part became a stranger of 
distinction. In our own thriving little town the 
care of the schools was put under the superintend- 
ence of men of education, and the teachers were ex- 
amined and the studies regulated by them. The 


tendency constantly was to secure higher privileges | 


to all the schools, especially to those most central ; 
and in these, instead of the old method of employing 
a man of good culture for ten or twelve weeks, a 
competent master was secured in the most advanced 
department for the whole year. A great deal of so- 
cial interest attached to these schools. The exam- 


inations were thronged by parents and friends, and 
the teachers were welcomed into the village society 
Once in a 


in a most cordial and encouraging way. 





while there would be a little talk of the balance of 
sects or parties in the administration of instruction, 
but a judicious policy with a generous public spirit 
soon abated the trouble, and the good feeling came 
| back. We have since lived in two cities, and for 
| the last eighteen years watched the course of popu- 
| lar education under its most brilliant auspices, and 
have noted signal progress every year alike in the 
| buildings, scholars, and teachers. It is eviderit that 
| the children of our people are having put within 
| their reach the essentials not only of a plain, but 
| even of a polite education ; and we cau hardly credit 
| our own memory when we contrast the rough and 
| meagre school life of thirty or forty years ago with 
| the choice specimens of learning and discipline that 
| may be found almost within a stone’s-throw of any 
| desirable house in this great city. Last spring 
| we attended an examination of a girls’ school, near 
| by, that was almost alarming in its excellence and 
even brilliancy, and surely did not disgrace the name 
| which the fair graduates gave to the occasion— 
| **Commencement!” We have found less to interest 
| us at many a college exhibition, and two or three of 
| the essays that were read would have honored a Yale 
| or Harvard Commencement. Then there were mu- 
sical exercises, recitations, and dialogues—some of 
the latter in French, with all due vivacity of action 
, and apparent purity of tone. We really began to 
shake in our shoes, not only in fear for the endan- 
gered pre-eminence of colleges, but also of the boast- 
ed superiority of our own sex. We were quite com- 
forted, however, at the little refection to which the 
| Class of graduates invited us, by noting their evident 
| exemption from unfeminine ways, and their whole- 
some girlish merriment. These girls were certaiply 
wiser than bright boys of the same age; but they 
managed their wisdom so prettily as to keep it 
wholly within the legitimate sweep of the petticoat. 
We thought it not ill-natured to tell them that, al- 
though they beat the boys of their age in study, they 
might not keep their advantage many years; and 
that too many girls who were fine scholars at fifteen 
learned little or nothing for ten years to come but 
dress and amusement, and at twenty-five were, in 
every sense of the word, a poor match for a boy of 
their own age. We do not quote this visit to our 
| model girls’ school to disparage our many excellent 
boys’ schools, but to make the contrast between the 
old and new methods more striking. The last visit 
that we made to a boys’ school presented the best 
specimen of discipline that we have ever seen; and 
we carried away a new idea of the possible union of 
freedom and order from this spectacle of two or three 
hundred little democrats going through their exer- 
cises of speech and limb with all the precision of 
a military drill. Instead, however, of carrying these 
sketches of personal observation any farther, we think 
it better to say something of the main parties to the 
| welfare of our schools—the teachers, scholars, and 
| the public that sustains the schools, in which public, 
of course, the most important element consists of 
parents. 

It is a very serious matter to discuss the condition 
and character of the more than one hundred thousand 
teachers who have in charge our children and youth. 
They must, of course, comprise all varieties of char- 
acter, for our poor human nature is a very miscella- 

neous compound, and no occupation is exempt from 
| some mingling of its frailties. Yet, while aware that 
there have been many teachers of doubtful or cor- 
| rupt character, we have learned that fact mainly 
through the press; and we can say with confidence 
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that, during a long acquaintance with schools and 
teachers in town and country, we have never known 
a single person who incurred dismissal for immorali- 
ty, and only one case do we remember of a teacher 
who was cautioned from supposed tendencies to in- 
temperance. Other friends of education may have 
fallen in with more cases of scandal, yet we have had 
somewhat wide opportunities of judging. In fact, 
the occupation itself is so sedate in its habits, so 
likely to win to itself a sober class of minds, and to 
keep them under such constant inspection, as to 
gather together an especially exemplary class of 
persons. The ease, moreover, with which it is ex- 
changed for some other calling tends to draw off its 
doubtful members to another quarter, and save the 
schools from the odium that might otherwise fall 
upon them if the teacher, like the preacher, always 
tainted his profession by his misdeeds, although he 
may not have erred till years after he had ceased to 
exercise his vocation. The mutability, however, of 
the teacher’s calling is far more apt to rob it of ex- 
cellences than to purge it of defects, and every year 
shows us the power of the more stirring and ‘Tuera- 


high purpose, an education party which was given 
to the teachers of his children and other like-mind- 
ed friends, from the family pastor to the Sunday- 
school instructors of the family church. This ele- 
ment of social respect is of great weight; and with 
men in a large degree, and still more with women, 
the social estimate is quite seriously regarded as a 
conspicuous part of professional emolument. There 
is room for much improvement in this respect ; and 
more than once a saucy word has risen to our lips 
as we have heard some pert miss, who never earned 
her salt, and who could not make out a clear title 
either of inheritance or earning to the clothes on her 
back, look or say some piece of impertinence of a 
bright girl whose sense and refinement, as well as 
her usefulness as teacher, should make her an orna- 
ment to any society. 

As to the intrinsic desirableness of the teacher's 
calling, so much depends upen native aptitude as 
well as especial training that its merits can not be 
dismissed with any sweeping generalities. It is 
evident that for this, as for every other social office, 
there is need of peculiar gifts, and that kind Provi- 





tive professions to call away the most pr 
talent from the teacher’s desk. A great number of 
young men make teaching merely a stepping-stone to 
one of the regular learned professions, and enter it 
only for a year or two; while it is obvious that fe- 
male teachers are quite as apt to leave their calling 
unexpectedly as on purpose, and marriage is an inci- 
dent that is likely to happen at any time, and an 
opportunity that is supposed to take precedence of 
every other. One fact, that is often thought of quite 
trivial importance, does much to explain the insta- 
bility of female teachers in their position. The most 
comely faces and graceful manners among applicants 
for office generally carry the palm with School Com- 
mittees ; and it is not .to be wondered at, then, 
that the calling which is so abundantly recruited 
from the ranks of handsome young women should be 
quite as copiously vacated to fill the ranks of Hymen. 
Committees often make a mistake in this matter; 
and while correct in thinking good looks pleasing to 
children, they forget that beauty tends to a certain 
volatility and vanity, and that many a somewhat 
plain girl will keep her amiability and industry long 
after the pet belle has begun to pout, or to think too 
much of matters not so much connected with school- 
keeping as housekeeping. 

As to the desirableness of the teacher’s position 
in America, it surely has many advantages. Its 
compensation, although never large except in suc- 
cessful private schools, is respectable, and not much 
below that of our clergy, with the exception of our 
most favored city clergy. In Massachusetts the 
average wages of male teachers in. 1857 was over 
forty-six dollars a month, and the wages of female 
teachers was a fraction over nineteen. Of course in 
choice instances this sum is far surpassed, and a first- 
tate female teacher is sure of her fifty dollars a month, 
while equal eminence in a man secures to him two 
and even three times that amount in our best schools. 
The pay is usually sure, and in this respect more fa- 
vored than the pay of many of the clergy, especial- 
ly in the country. The estimation, too, of the 
tcacher’s calling is rising with the rise in the stand- 
ard of his gifts; and there is a disposition in many 
quarters to connect the whole educational class to- 
gether in a dignified body, headed by our college 
presidents and leading clergy, with the great host 
of school teachers as the rank and file. We attend- 
ed not Jong since, at the house of a gentleman of 





dence supplies the needed class of minds in due pro- 
portion to the demand. There are indications of the 
rise of an order of professional teachers who mean to 
keep their position from choice, and to carry into 
their work much of the new and better spirit of the 
age. The numbers and iaterests of this order will 
be greatly promoted by whatever gives mental and 
bodily health to the pursuit. That health does not 
always attend the profession of teaching is an un- 
doubted fact, and for obvious reasons. The teacher 
often unites the seclusion of sedentary life with the 
vexations of business, and is shut up all day like a 
student, often, too, in a close atmosphere ; while his 
nerves, instead of being soothed by the still air of 
delightful studies, are jarred and irritated by the 
buzzing of a hundred urchins, and by the chronic 
roguery of some dozen of them. He is apt to be 
too weary to take active exercise after school, and he 
finds it hard to be much in the open air before school - 
hours, the six hours of prescribed school-house work 
leaving not much time on his hands after his vari- 
ous tasks of preparation and review have been at- 
tended to. Only a brave purpose can meet this dif- 
ficulty, and secure to him mental and bodily health 
by vigorous exercise and genial sociality. The law 
of sanity demands that our occupation should have 
a certain uniformity with a certain variety, for with- 
out some uniformity a man’s cares tend to craze 
him, like a feverish vision that crowds the brain with 
incongruous scenes, faces, and ideas; and without 
variety our cares are a sad drudgery, and instead 
of giving us the fresh sweep of an ever-changing 
landscape, keep passing and repassing before our 
eyes the same dead wall, or the same monotonous 
diorama, The teacher, unless he keeps school in some 
Bedlam, is in no danger of wanting uniformity ; and 
his frequent trouble, and one, too, that often dries up 
his blood and takes the lustre from his eye, is the 
want of variety. This want he should seek to sup- 
ply in part by securing to his profession a whole- 
some alternation of out-door with in-door life, and 
in part by a wise diversity in the school methods. 
He should stir his blood by manly sports and walks, 
and refresh his spirits by social incentives. His 
calling is somewhat like the minister’s, and, like the 
minister’s, it may be all the better and easier by add- 
ing a social round of visits to the routine of seden- 
tary care. Therefore whatever brings our teachers 
into sensible society, and engages them in matters 
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of generous public spirit, tends not only to improve 
them as men, but also reanimate them for their la- 
bors. Our female teachers, on account of their emo- 
tional nature and ready social sensibility, are espe- 
cially helped by genial society ; and a cup of tea with 
aknot of friends or a little music, in a parlor or con- 
cert room, may send many a weary and finely strung 
young woman to her pillow with a calmer head, 
more peaceful dreams, and a brighter to-morrow. 

As to securing due variety in school hours, this 
subject carries us too far into the philosophy of edu- 
cation and of life itself to be fully treated here. We 
need only say that no mind can dwell long with 
comfort upon any one subject of thought, and the 
health of both scholar and teacher requires such a 
division of tasks as to afford the best alternation 
with due coherence, and especially to combine in 
wise succession the active and the passive states of 
mind. Thus active recitation should alternate with 
quiet study; the tasks that try the attention and 
reasoning powers, such as arithmetic, should wisely 
accompany those that give play to the imagination, 
such as music and poetry. It is not easy to carry 
out the true philosophy of unity and variety in the 
studies of the school, although judicious minds are 
tending toward the true method. But the teacher 
may, without limit, regulate his own habits of mind, 
and may so govern himself, even in the most hack- 
neyed duties, as to bring a wide range of faculties 
into play. The more he is master of his subject, 
and the less he is the slave of manuals the better ; 
and nothing is better for the health and spirits than 
the habit of free and genial speech, which animates 
teachers and pupils at once with new life by ex- 
changing the humdrum tones of mere memory for 
the fresh and stirring language of the living mind 
and heart. Memory, indeed, is well in its place; 
but if it crowds out fancy, invention, and judgment, 
and tyrannizes over the mind, it builds the tomb 
instead of the temple of learning; and instead of 
being mother of the Muses, as according to the an- 
cient idea, it becomes the prolific mother of the 
Dunces, the teacher himself sometimes being the 
master dunce. 

We have sometimes carried our speculations upon 
the variation of school studies and exercises so far 
as to run a parallel between the School year and the 
Church year, and to ask ourselves whether some fu- 
ture Keble or George Herbert may not rise up and 
sing of the pleasant and suggestive round of school 
life, as wisely and tenderly as those sweet singers in 
our Israel have sung of the holy days and sacred 
seasons of the Church. We are certainly approach- 
ing a new day of largeness and aspiration in educa- 


tion; and the broad range of interests covered by’ 


the studies, exercises, declamations, receptions, ex- 
aminations, excursions, and commemorations of many 
schools, academies, and colleges, gives us new hopes 
for the future of American education. What is 
most needed is, some commanding mind who shall 
put all the best ideas and expedients together under 
one comprehensive method. The leaders of modern 
education have been greater in analysis than in syn- 
thesis; and while Pestalozzi and his noble band of 
followers have done so much to substitute analysis 
for arbitrary rule, and to make the scholar think for 
himself instead of resting content with applying 
some incomprehensible formula, no mind of equal 
mark has taken hold of education in its integral 
unity and brought all the special results of the new 
views to bear upon one comprehensive method. We 
see no reason for excluding the element of beauty 


from this method, and rejoice in the present disposi- 
tion to cheer the school hours with inspiriting mu- 
sic, and to enliven the movements of the scholars 
with something of the order and vivacity of the mil- 
itary drill. It may be that our America may pro- 
duce some great school-organizer who shall solve 
the problem, and mingle sagacity and enthusiasm 
in his method in a way quite congenial with our na- 
tional prudence and vivacity. 

The great trouble with the future of our nn 
tional system is in the health of the scholars. Our 
children, especially our daughters, are not hardy, 
and do not bear constant application to any kind of 
labor or study. We have made careful observation 
and inquiry, and are convinced that this is the chief 
source of absence and inefficiency. Look carefully 
through our model schools, and note the delicacy of 
the faces and the general slightness of figures. A 
few weeks ago I searched zealously among some two 
hundred boys for specimens of the stout, tradition- 
ary urchin whose achievements at the trencher and 
the play-ground were equally conspicuous; and while 
most of them had a puny look, few had the flush of 
high health, and not one had the air of rude strength. 
Sometimes, in addition to a pale face, a dark mark 
under the eye speaks of worse evils than the mid- 
night lamp, and urges with fearful emphasis the 
need of combining more stringent moral training 
with such a surfeit of book knowledge, and of brac- 
ing to higher virtue the nerves and muscles, whose 
excessive sensibility are as apt to tempt morbid pas- 
sions as to favor beautiful tastes and blessed affec- 
tions. What is the cause of the feebleness of our chil- 
dren it is hard to say ; although most of the mischief 
comes, we believe, from over-excitement of the nerves 
and under-activity on the part of the muscles. Out- 
door exercise, with wiser diet and hours of sleep, 
will do much to check the difficulty ; and already, 
in many quarters, the reaction has earnestly begun. 
Our girls, however, share comparatively little in the 
improvement ; and delicacy of nerves and weakness, 
especially of the mucous membranes, and consequent 
exposure to colds, are doing as much to thin the 
ranks of our female schools, and to keep the attend- 
ance irregular, as truancy—which is now much 
abated—used to do in our boys’ schools. Some 
teachers ascribe the ill health of scholars to too long 
sessions, and complain of the six hours’ session, which 
has taken the place of the two sessions of old times, 
in our public schools, and say that the short recess 
does not allow time either for rest or refreshment. 
Less evil comes from this, however, than from ex- 
cessive study out of echool; and it is wholly wrong 
so to occupy the school hours with recitations and 
other exercises as to compel any very lengthened 
study afterward, especially in the evening. Here 
is a fruitful source of trouble, originating mainly in 
the common ambition to learn many things, instead 
of learning much of a few things. Our scholars of 
ten or twelve years old and upward may safely give 
six or eight hours to a wisely varied round of school 
exercises ; but when the hours extend, as they some- 
times do, beyond the ten hours that hardy manual 
labor is by law justified in regarding as the limit of 
a day’s work, and when midnight itself finds the lit- 
tle learner still at the lamp, or, if on the pillow, 
with eyes and brain fevered with excitement, and 
perhaps with anxiety, the result is deplorable, and 
is bearing bitter fruits in every community. Bet- 
ter far go back to the old system, with its few studies 
and simple tastes, than to purchase accomplishments 
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its cells with learning, thus sacrificing wisdom to 
excess of knowledge. We need not take any back 
track, however, if we will only allow God and na- 
ture to lead our progress. There is time enough for 
our children to learn all that they ought to know; 
and it is far better to keep them a year or two lon- 
ger at school than to make their schooling an utter 
failure by the loss of health and the absence of a 
substantial intellectual and moral discipline. As 
matters now are, our intellectual ambition ever- 
leaps its mark by setting a standard so high as to 
discourage the dull and to overwork the gifted. 
When it combines with the passion for social dis- 
play, as in the case of many girls who are kept be- 
tween two fires, our daughters are likely to be put 
into a fever between the excitements of the school 
and the ball-room. The result generally proves the 
triumph of the more worldly excitement; and we 
know of schools of the highest mark in which some 
of the daughters of the most stylish and perhaps 
afficent families are kept out of school two-thirds 
of the time by such social dissipation and its conse- 
quences. In less favored circles more imperative 
cares may prevent regularity at school, although we 
know of many hard-working parents who would 
count themselves and the family disgraced if any 
cause that their industry and frugality could pre- 
vent detained their children from school; and many 
a laborer sits up at night to work after the usual 
task is done, and many a mother takes in washing 
or sewing to keep the children at their studies. Let 
the rich sometimes learn nobleness from the indus- 
trious poor. 

We might write a volume upon the health and 
discipline of our millions of school children, but we 
have time now only to add a few words in closing 
upon the true policy of the community, especially 
of the portion who are parents, toward our schools. 
The time was when the popular feeling was cold and 
indifferent to the whole subject, but now the danger 
is that it will become too meddlesome, if not jealous 
and capricious. In small places the suspicion and 
sensitiveness of parents often interfere with the 
wholesome stability of school instruction and super- 
vision; while in large communities political and 
sectarian questions come in, and often make the 
election of a School Inspector or Commissioner the 
turning point of party feuds. It is well to keep our 
people awake to the interest of our schools, but it is 


- important to discriminate between a hasty, fretful 


espionage which is the offspring of party suspicion, 
and the sober second thought which is the voice of 
the popular reason and conscience. We approve, 
therefore, of securing in our school government a 
conservative element somewhat like that which 
makes our National Senate a check upon transient 
popular excitements, and so appeals from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. Would it not be well, for 
example, to adopt the provision of the law now be- 
fore our Legislature, which requires that our Board 
of School Commissioners shall not be all changed at 
once, but only one-fourth shall go out of office each 
year, so that four years would complete the term of 
service; and each year’s Board should be sure of 
having the advice and experience of former years? 
Certainly great harm is done in many cases by sud- 
den and groundless changes of school policy, espe- 
cially in manuals and methods; while we have no 
hesitation in saying that a portion of the super- 
visors of our Public Schools, according to the pres- 
ent system, might take their places more fitly 
among the pupils than among the examiners, and 


be set to work learning to read and spell instead of 
sitting in complacent authority on the platform, 
casting glances of knowing patronage upon the ar- 
ray of bright girls and boys before them. The best 
School Committee that we ever knew was appoint- 
ed indirectly by popular vote, and by the Common 
Council of the city. This method secured great 
freedom and breadth in the appointment, and allow- 
ed any grievance to be checked, or desirable measure 
or man to be approved, without the delay or burden 
of waiting for a popular election. It kept the 
schools within the jurisdiction of the people, yet 
kept them removed from immediate excitements 
and local feuds and prejudices. 

As to the sectarian peril to our school system, we 
believe that the good sense of our people is sufficient 
to put it down, and that the bigots and demagogues 
who are willing to sacrifice the general welfare to 
their cabals can be signally discomfited. Let it be 
fairly and fully shown that no sect nor denov.ination 
wishes to make capital out of public education, and 
that our schools are to leave controverted theology 
to the churches and clergy. The Bible question 
will cease to make difficulty, if the great majority 
who regard our Bible as the best extant version of 
the Holy Scriptures, and insist upon having it in 
the schools, will give practical proof of their free- 
dom from bigotry, and their desire to make the book 
a manual of piety and charity, instead of dogmatic 
theology or priestly ritualism. The Sunday-school 
is sufficient to keep the children of our churches in 
due doctrinal training ; and these will be all the more 
effective if the young are accustomed during the 
week to a discipline at once authoritative and kind- 
ly, such as subdues self-will, promotes social order, 
and inspires that spirit of accommodation and fel- 
lowship which is of equal service to the harmony 
of the nation and to the communion of the Church. 
As things now are, we look upon our Public School 
system, in connection with our churches, as the 
great hope of the country and the race. 

It would be well for us asa nation if we took a more 
comprehensive and exalted view of the work of ed- 
ucation, and were accustomed to group together, in 
the same honored company, all the devoted teachers 
of the human race. Delaroche, in his superb paint- 
ing, ‘‘The Hemicycle of the Arts,” has presented, 
in one grand tableau, the whole history of the arts 
called beautiful from the days of Apelles to Da Vinci, 
Raphael, and the great originals of modern painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Who shall do the like 
for education, and put upon canvas the great mas- 
ters in the instruction of the human race? The 
tableau would contain not only the professional 
teachers of youth, from the days of Pythagoras and 
Confucius to those of Pestalozzi and Arnold, but 
those leaders in civilization, literature, philosophy, 
and religion who have redeemed the race from degra- 
dation, and given the human soul its divine birth- 
right. Moses, David, Isaiah, St. John, St. Paul 
would not scorn to hold fellowship on such a plat- 
form with Plato, Aristotle, Alfred, Charlemagne, 
Bacon, Luther, and Washington. Nor could any 
less majestic head be invoked to preside over the 
exalted company than He who taught with author- 
ity, and sent forth his disciples to teach all nations 
the eternal word. What artist of ours shall pre- 
sume to treat this subject: and what Congress shall 
vote him the gold needed for his labor, and the place 
fitting for his work? We must, however, embody 





the idea in the popular life before we put it upon 
canvas, or into marble, or into song; and when we 
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think as we ought to do of our schools, ednention 
will not be lacking in the beautiful art ‘that gives 
voice and color and form to her truths, her triumphs, 
and her heroes. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

HRISTMAS, New-Year’s, Twelfth Night, are 

all past. Pantomimes and fairy tales are a 
little out of season—if wonders, and fairies, and 
magic ever could be out of season; but the Easy 
Chair has a story to tell: perhaps it is a dream— 
perhaps it is a wild fancy and invention. Thrice 
happy the dear little girl or boy who believes that 
it is “ certain true,” for to him who has faith shall 
unbounded possessions in Fairyland be given. 

Once upon a time, then—oh, blissful once !—there 
was a spacious, stately house upon a noble hill be- 
tween two pretty rivers. They were quiet coun- 
try streams that meandered through meadows, and 
wound out of sight under overhanging woods, and 
then came peeping out again, and stretched, smiling 
away, as it were, toward other nooks and secret 
shores. They were such streams as boys of ten and 
twelve, with *‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” under their arms, would be sure 
to embark upon some holiday morning, to make 
voyages of discovery, and to push their explorations 
to the remotest water-lilies and cranberry pastures ; 
looking sharp for the flying islanders of Peter Wil- 
kins, who evidently inhabited these shores. 

At the foot of the hill of which we spoke the 
streams washed the edges of smooth lawns and the 
gnarled roots of trees, and willows wept over the 
little waves, like ladies whose lovers are forever 
running away. For the little streams did run, run, 
run; nor ever stopped even when the Sunday bells 
rang out sweet and clear in the town, that looked 
from a distance like a brave little town trying to 
scale the hills around it with chimneys, and church- 
towers and spires, and lofty buildings, which climb- 
ed and clustered together, but not so successfully 
that the trees did not stand upon the very top of 
the hills and wave their boughs like banners of 
victory over the little town, and wear their green 
leaves in the summer like crowns of laurel and tri- 
umph. 

In the spacious and stately house of which we 
were speaking there was boundless hospitality all 
the year round. Whoever had been there never 
forgot it, and longed to go again. Those who were 
so fortunate as to pass a night there told strange 
stories in the morning of the comfort, the ease, the 
luxury they had enjoyed: tucked up in a bed so 
sumptuously draped, from which they looked with 
languid eyes upon the richly-curtained windows, 
and the pretty pictures upon the wall, and the soft- 
cushioned couches and chairs of every form and con- 
venience, and the lace hangings, and the gold and 
porcelain cups and vases and bottles; and as the fire 
sparkled and glimmered over all, they thought, as 
they lay half-dreaming, of the porter of Bagdad, 
who was conveyed into the Calif’s chamber, and 
was treated for a day as if he had been the real 
Calif. 

The bewildered sleepers descended, when they 
awoke, to pleasant ranges of luxurious rooms—large 
and small rooms—music rooms, and library, and par- 
lor, and working rooms—all opening out upon gar- 
den walks, solemn with arched evergreens, or sunny 
with open lawn; and with the sound of music, or 








laughter, or conversation, or reading, the morning 
slipped away. If it were summer time, there was 
boating on the little streams, picnics, moonlight 
serenades, walks, drives, rides. If it were winter, 
such skating, such muffling in fur robes for a skim 
over the snow in the sleighs that were shod with 
the wind, and the tifikle of the bells was like its 
singing ! 

One day there came a gucst to the shores df the 
little stream, and the great door of the spacious 
house upon the hill opened to receive him. It was 
winter—but somehow in that great house the sun 
seemed to shine. It was winter—but in those festal 
rooms the flowers seemed to blow. When the door 
closed behind the new-comer it seemed to shut the 
winter out. He went about all day in confused de- 
light, lay upon the cushions of luxury and listened to 
music, or turned over the pages of rare and exquisite 
books, gazing at pictures of beautiful things and 
places elsewhere, which, by natural kinship and 
sympathy, had found their way hither. It was a 
day plucked out of the slough of winter, like a pearl 
out of an oyster. 

But when night came the door opened that led 
into the garden, and the guest passed out, and, by 
the light of lanterns, threaded a path surrounded 
with merry voices, and kind laughter, and a dainty 
fluttering of silks—a glitter of precious stones in the 
flashes of light, and a sense of happy life. Wind- 
ing along illuminated paths, at length he reached a 
drapery falling over the path, and luminous with 
light within. It parted, and he passed under—still 
surrounded by the murmuring music of voices, the 
dainty silken ‘flutter, and the gleam of gems. There 
he laid aside his outer garments—for it was a win- 
try night, chill and moist; and he heard a voice 
say, ‘* Every one in order, for there is no passing be- 
hind the chairs.” 

Then another curtain was put aside, and lo! the 
vision of a feast! It was spread in a space like a 
hermit’s cell—so small that when the table and 
eight guests were there there was no more room, 
and the feast and the revelers filled it as fully as a 
bride’s finger her marriage ring. But when the 
dazzle of many lights allowed the eye to see, it was 
not a hermit’s cell, but some garden kiosk of Ha- 
roun al Raschid rather. The carved roof was blue 
and gold, the walls were hung and crusted with pre- 
cious things — busts, pictures, statuettes — quaint, 
grotesque, exquisite; there were hanging baskets, 
and wrought baskets, and carved shelves; and in 
the midst the table, and the guests disputing all the 
space. 

Was it a bank of flowers upon which those merry 
voices were to still themselves that they might 
grow more honeyed sweet with the breath of roses? 
For it seemed a feast of flowers. The most triumph- 
ant camelias of every hue setting themselves in less- 
er but even richer blooms, as the moon is set in stars, 
covered all the space through which the silver bowls, 
and delicate porcelain, and glass of exquisite hue 
and carving did not push their way. At every plate 
a separate nosegay, such as Mesrour purveyed for 
every favorite—as if each had been Zobeide; so 
that each felt the most favored and the most con- 
tent. 

Suddenly a silver bell rang softly. The hum of 
voices and the silken flutter ceased; and a child’s 
fresh, tender voice poured out upon the air—him- 
self invisible—the quaint, solemn strain of an old 
Gregorian chant—a Latin grace such as the hermits 
of Engeddi or monks in mountain cells upon the 
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Nile may have breathed before their scant repast. 
Henceforth the night was pure Arabian. 

When the last echo of the young voice had died 
away the revel began. For that rare feast bled 
grapes of every hue and soil. Spain and the Rhine, 
Italy and France, were poured and drained. By ev- 
ery plate a bottle, small evenimto the half pint, of 
the choicest Champagne grape sparkled and foamed. 
Red, amber, and golden currents played among the 
flowers, challenging their bloom. Beneath those 
flowers, too, flitted delicate birds, flitted—and were 
seen no more! There, too, in that place like a her- 
mit’s cell beatified, the oysters, warm with enthu- 
siasm, if not adorned with pilgrim hat and shoon, 
were deftly scalluped, and were worthy pearls if 
they did not wear them. But if it were a hermit’s 
cell, where was the mossy fount? Close by the 
wall; under a gathered drapery, festooned with 
flowers, a pair of pouting marble lips protruded 
above the end of the table, and whoever would taste 
the crystal lymph held his glass beneath them, and 
the ready water trickled. 

So it went until the course was changed, but 
changed by invisible hands; ‘‘ for there is no pass- 
ing behind the chairs.” Then descended through 
the air a double silver shell full of fruit and flowers 
gorgeously disposed, each adorning the other, which 
lit upon the very centre of the table, while at each 
end a smaller single shell descended. Later there 
were gossamer cups of coffee, Maraschino, Kau de 
Dantzic, Curacoa—que seais-je? —and a golden 
rimmed globe of porcelain, of which the multitu- 
dinous life was— What is usually ladled from 
p-p-porcelain bowls in the wane of a feast ? 

But was it waning? A voice was heard: ‘* The 
usual custom will now be observed !” and the revel- 
ers paused to hear a closing thanksgiving airily in- 
toned. But they did not hear it. They saw, in- 
stead, packages of curious and various size intro- 
duced and distributed. To each guest one mys- 
terious bundle. Upon every face profound expec- 
tation. All eyes were fixed upon one opening pack- 


It was unrolled, and exposed to view ‘an opera- 
cloak of white cotton cloth, profusely embroidered 
with common ribbon! The head of the Barmecide, 
then, betrays itself at the very last! Have we eat- 
en these glowing apples only to taste ashes at the 
end? Or comes the hermit now to moralize? 
Stay! A light pull frees the cotton garment from 


something of which it is only the epidermis—the | 


outer shell and integument—and in the hands that 
break the connecting thread remains a sumptuous 
opera-cloak of moire antique, superbly wrought with 
velvet ! 

Next, a common crockery cup appears, useful as 
holding—for example—punch; but not beautiful. 
Yes: but from the twin-package—-for each bundle 
is double—here comes the most delicate and rich of 


ladles, ebony-handled, and the bottom of the silver | 


cup a shilling of King George the Third! 

And now a costly candlestick—of which Benve- 
nuto may have wrought the fancy—and therewith | 
a huge tallow-candle! And here a mouchoir-sachet 
of glaring yellow satin trimmed with livid sea-green ! 
But hidden in it a mouchoir such as queens wear in 
state. Is this a girkin, a mango, a pickle? Behold, 
it bears no mustard seed or nipped cucumbers with- 
in. It is stuffed with scented gloves, bijouterie! ; 
A goodly Dutch pine-apple cheese! It is carved in | 
wood. It opens, and is a basket for wing-ed biscuit. 
There is a maggot within, as the microscope shows | 





it, huge, sprawling—a Japanese bean—and here, to 
cut the cheese, a solid silver cheese-knife, marked in 
memorial of the feast. Next is a common travel- 
ing-bag. Thou happy traveler for whom kind fates 
do pack! For prying eye and hand exhume a dress- 
ing-case which British art might furnish for the 
Prince—or Princess—of Wales, the luxury of com- 
fort. 

Then, with silken flutter and gay voices, thread- 
ing through lighted paths, once more they took their 
homeward way: out of Arabia and Armida’s garden 
—out of Arcadia and Hesperidian surprises—and the 
track of that evening upon memory was like that 
of birds of strange song and plumage upon antedi- 
luvian rocks, which held them fast forever. 

It is scarcely past Christmas time. The glamour 
of faery still lingers in the air. Wild stories are yet 
told; and the glimmering lights of haunted houses 
flicker still, as if they mocked the shudder they oc- 
casion. Happy boys and girls, who behold the Calif 
Haroun and see Bagdad in all the world! Thrice 
happy boys and girls who, having heard this latest 
story, believe it “ certain true!” 





Tue Easy Chair has seen for many a month the 
pile of friendly letters upon his table growing higher 
and highér. Kind words and questions, and com- 
ments and suggestions, they all come pouring in by 
every mail from every quarter of the country. It is 
pleasant to think of all these unknown readers and 
friends—friends and readers that must always be 
unknown, scattered by wide prairie and still bayou, 
and in the valleys of Eastern and Northern hills. 
In this department of the Magazine they have a 
common ground to meet upon, as the house of an 
embassador is separated by privilege from the law 
of the soil upon which it stands, and is a piece of his 
own soil projected into another country. Or the 
Easy Chair, hospitable and capacious, is still more 
like an Oriental khan, into which come travelers 
from every region and tie their camels and lie down 
side by side under the stars, the pilgrim from Da- 
mascus, from Bagdad, from Samarcand, and converse 
if they can, or depart with only a consciousness of 
human sympathy. 

Let us take a little glimpse into the caravansary 
which has improvised itself about the Chair. 





Axp, first, we have two delicate voices—women, 
evidently ; scholars, clearly ; and they are humming 
into English some of the old Roman Horace’s Latin 
verses. The first one says: ‘Two of the Odes you 
have published were written [translated] by states- 
men. Pray do not despise this because the distaff 
gave place to the pen. en-elope.” She says fur- 
ther, in a clear voice, ‘‘It is the thirty-first Ode— 
Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem?” 


What asks the poet of the God? 
What prays for at the shrine 
Of this fair temple, pouring forth 
His gift of virgin wine? 
Sardinia’s fields of fertile grain tempt not from him one 
envying strain! 


For him Calabria’s herds may roam 
Uncoveted, uncared ; 
And Orient ivory and gold 
By other hands be shared; 
Not fair Campania’s bloom he craves, which Siris silent 
river laves. 


Let those who bask in fortune's smile 
Still quaff the ruby wine; 
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Calenia’s pruning-knife makes ripe 
The juices of its vine; 
And the rich trader drain from gold the mellow vintage 
of his hold. 


Its precious juices he obtained 
In trade for Syrian wares— 
The gods themselves watch over nim, 
Unharmed these many years 
His vessel ventures fearlessly out to the wide Atlantic 
Sea. 


For me the herbs and fruits suffice— 
No wealth or state I crave; 
Give me a healthful frame and mind, 
A calm path to the grave— 
Son of Latona! hear my prayer; these with his lyre 
the poet spare. 


The other voice is from California, singing the 
ninth Ode. It is not the kind of music we usually 
expect from the Golden Gate; but it has a quaint, 
characteristic ring. 


HORACE. 
When Lydia was only mine, 
In mutual love our arms did twine; 
Then richer was thy love to me 
Than all the wealth of Persia's throne; 
And thy full, rich, soul-thrilling tone 
Was all my heart's fond melody. 


LYDIA. 
When erst I was by thee caressed, 
No love but thine glowed in my breast, 
Ere hateful Chloe stole from me 
All thy dear love that once was mine; 
Not Roman Ilium’s name did shine 
So bright as mine when loved by thee. 


HORACE. 
My bosom now sweet Chloe sways, 
Who tunes the lyre and sweetest lays; 
For her I'd die a triple death. 
So much I love my Thracian maid, 
I thrice would seek the gloomy shade 
Could it prolong my Chloe's breath. 


LYDIA. 
Ornytus’ son my love enjoys, 
And sweetly me his heart decoys; 

A thousand deaths to me were life. 
So much he lives within my heart, 
A thousand times would I depart 

Could but my Thurian boy survive. 


HORACE. 
Oh what would be thy fair reward 
If blue-eyed Chloe I'd discard, 
And choose again sweet Lydia’s love, 
That I so rashly cast aside ; 
No more would we our joys divide, 
But I to thee would constant prove? 


LYDIA. 

Though brighter he than morning star, 
Thou rough as Adrian billows are 

And changeful as the cloudy sign, 
I cast away sweet Calais’ charms 
To rest again within thy arms, 

And let thy love and fate be mine. 

J. E. M. 





Batrrmone raises his head contemplatively, and 
begins this interesting inquiry : 

“Once as Sir David Wilkie [Mr. Washington Irving 
and myself being then his fellow-travelers in Spain] was 
gazing on one of Titian’s master-pieces—the famous pic- 
ture of the Last Supper, in the Refectory of the Escurial— 
an old monk of the order of St. Jerome came up to him, 
and said, ‘I have sat daily in sight of that picture for now 

-nearly three-score years. During that time my compan- 
Vor. XX.—No. 118.—Nw 


ions have dropped off, one after another—all who were my 
seniors, all who were of my own age, and many or most 
of those who were younger than myself. Nothing has 
been unchanged around me except those figures, large as 
life, in yonder painting; and I look at them till I some- 
times think that they are the realities, and we the shad- 
ows.’ "—Lorp Manon’s ry of England, chap. Ix. 

** You admire that , said an old Dominican to 
me, at Padua, as I stood contemplating a Last Supper in 
the Refectory of his convent, the figures as large as the life. 
*I have sat at my meals before it for seven-and-forty 
years ; and such are the changes that have taken place 
among us—so many have come and gone in the time— 
that when I look upon the company there — upon those 
who are sitting at that table, silent as they are—I am 
sometimes inclined to think that we, and not they, are 
the shadows.’ ""—Rogrrs's Poems, p. 312. 

The above incident is also related by Southey, in ‘* The 
Doctor,” vol. iii. p. 235, almost in the same words as by 
Lord Mahon, except that there is no mention of his Lord- 
ship or of our illustrious countryman. It occurs likewise 
in Wordsworth’s beautiful Lines on a Portrait, from the 
pencil of F. Stone; and it forms the subject of a short 
poem by Milnes. 

Which of the two narratives—Lord Mahon'’s or Mr. 
Rogers's—was published first ? 

Were there in reality two sentimental monks, the onea 
Dominican the other a Jeromite, the one in the Escurial 
the other in Padua, to both of whom the same touching 
reflection had been suggested by the picture of the same 
solemn scene? 

The thought is an extremely natural one, and may 
readily have occurred to two persons, 

Yet we are not wholly without doubts in relation to the 
originality of one or other of the two stories. Lord Ma- 
hon’s character gives him the strongest and best claim to 
credence. There appears to be no ground for questioning 
his accuracy. Mr. Rogers occupies, perhaps, a somewhat 
different position. His note was written probably in old 
age. It may be that he was enjoying—as sometimes hap- 
pens at that period of life—one of those Pleasures of Mem- 
ory which consists in ascribing to one’s self some of the 
remarkable experiences, sayings, or doings of others. 


Battmore does not mention the edition of 
Rogers’s poems in which he found the note; but the 
Easy Chair is of opinion that Rogers will be found first 
in the field. The exquisitely illustrated edition of 
Rogers, by Turner, was published at least a quarter 
of a century ago; and Lord Mahon’s History within 
twenty years. It is not, however, at all improba- 
ble that the same thought was original in all the 
cases cited. It is obvious and striking. 





M. R. M. W., all the way from Chicago, says that 
he thinks a line he read upon a grave-stone in the 
cemetery of that city is worthy permanent record in 
a book: 

“Thy smile once filled a home with gladness.” 





A Gerorc1a Grru wishes to know Porte Crayon’s 
‘*real name.” There is no secret betrayed in saying 
that it is D. H. Strother, of Virginia. She adds: 


“TI think he wouldn't mind your telling me, if he only 
knew how much I admire him through his writings. I 
wonder if he couldn't be persuaded to travel in Georgia, 
and then give us an account of his wanderings in Harper? 
I think he would find many places worthy even of his pen.” 





From Philadelphia a modest voice, pleading that 
it is ‘a friend of mosses,” wants to know why she 
can’t hear something about mosses in the J/agazine, 
as well as about katydids and fleas and flies. She 
has only to turn back to the numbers for 1856-7, 
and she will find what she asks, 








R. P. G., a Californian enthusiast, declares that 
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Pitaluma is a city of noble scenery and invigorating 
salt air; and that no wise man will visit California 
without seeing Pitaluma. He considers Lord Mac- 
aulay “the greatest historian of this or any age,” 
and asks when the continuation of his work may be 
expected. R. P. G. is answered long before he reads 
these lines. It is understoo#that Macaulay does not 
leave any thing ready for the press. 


Ir H. J. C. will send his MS. to the Harpers, not 
to the Easy Chair, it will receive the attention he 
desires. 





Ler us have a word with IcNoramvs, who lies 
quietly in the corner, listening with delight and 
longing to the sweet singing and the scholarly tone 
of the voices which translate Horace, and then says, 
manfully and quietly (his hand-bag is marked New 
Orleans) : 


“ Although in the thirty-fourth year of my age, I am 
a very ignorant man; having never received more than 
about four years’ schooling in my life, and that at inter- 
vals—more or less wide apart—and before the attain- 
ment of my twelfth year; hence, what little knowledge I 
possess is very superficial and circumscribed. 

“With an improved and improving commercial and 
social position, I feel my mental defects more keenly than 
heretofore, and am anxious to remedy them as far as pos- 
sible, at this late day, by careful reading, but am at a 
loss what to read, and how to read!” 


And a little later, in the same tone, he says: 


“Fancy a sensitive man—one who can converse well 
on familiar topics—participating (?) in an intellectual con- 
versation, to which he could be a deeply interested listen- 





er, appealed to on a ion of history or geography with 
both of which he is totally ignorant! or, almost equally 
humiliating to an h ble and ing mind, thrown 





on mere tact for a ready acquie-cence, a wise silence, or 
a ‘treacherous memory!’ Sir, painful as is the confession, 


eral outline of early history. Smith’s, for instance, 
including Greece and Rome—then the abridged Gib- 
bon: then Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Philip II., with Motley’s Dutch Republic, Robert- 
son’s Charles Fifth —and Macaulay’s History and 
historical essays. He will then have a general idea 
of the course of general history in Europe to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Then let him 
take up Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 
which will introduce him to the progress of Conti- 
nental literature, politics, and science. Of course 
he must prosecute his purely literary studies outside 
of these. He may read Shaw or Craig to ascertain 
what authors he wishes to know: and their historic- 
al sequence and relation. Of the Continental litera- 
tures he will be content with histories and transla- 
tions. As he goes on, his special tastes will develop 
themselves, and he may find himself leaving the gen- 
eral path, ‘‘ prospecting” in alluring fields. But let 
him resist until, with the few books named, he has be- 
fore his mind some tangible line of historical progress. 





SuppEN ty, as we chat with Ignoramus, we hear 
the sound of friendly debate between Amicitia and a 
neighbor, the neighbor asserting, 


“1. That it is a law of God and nature to provide first- 
ly and chiefly for one’s self, and that all charities should 
be secondary considerations, indulged in only when there 
are no personal claims to be gratified. 

‘*2. No one should sacrifice personal comfort and con- 
veni , in one i , to secure the doubtful reward 
of an approving conscience in another. 

‘3. That there is a truer and more satiefying enjoy- 
ment in the free indulg of ional moderate fancies 
than in a self-denial of the same with a view to the assist- 
ance of worthy charities. 

‘4. That the practice of self-denial, in little personal 
indulgences for the sake of future noble aims, is calculated 
to degenerate into narrow-mindedness and grasping cov- 

+ ” 











it is made; I am ignorant of the rules of g , and of 
mathematics. Of geography I know only so much as I 
have necessarily acquired in my commercial career. Of 
history mere scraps, without locality or chronology. The 
very little I do know makes me feel my ignorance to be 
greater than I can overcome, at this late day, and with, 
at best, not more than two or three hours a day at my dis- 


posal. 
Can I yet qualify myself for the society of persons of 
intellectual culture?" 


Amicitia seems to be perplexed by this pretty 
sophistry, and looks inquiringly and appealingly to 
the Easy Chair. 

Well, then; for the first proposition, remember 





the story of Sir Philip Sidney, who was shot in the 
| knee at the battle of Zutphen while he was dashing 
| up to save his friend, Lord Willoughby. Fainting 
| and falling and mortally wounded, they were bearing 


Ignoramus ought to remember that really intel- | him from the field when he asked for water. It 
lectual society values honest thought and honest ex- | was brought to him; but just as he was raising the 
perience as highly as mere literary acquirement ; | cup to his lips he saw a soldier dying by the wayside 
and to understand that a man who so frankly con- | and looking at the water with burning eyes. Sidney 
fesses his wants is very likely to obviate any serious- | stopped as he was about to drink, and leaning to- 
ly unpleasant consequences from them. Yet he is | ward the soldier handed him the cup and said, 
perfectly right that there is a kind of free-masonry | “‘ Drink, friend; for thy necessities are yet greater 
in education. There is a certain amount and kind | than mine.” 
of knowledge which a man must perceive another to What should you think of that glorious gentleman 
possess, or intercourse between them is painfully re- | and hero if he had drunk the water and declared that 
stricted. Half of the charm of conversation is im- | ‘charities should be a secondary consideration, in- 
plication and allusion—and a good deal more than | dulged in only when there are no personal claims to 
half of all current wit. Whoever, therefore, is not | be gratified?” Whatever we might think of it, histo- 
familiar with the substance of these allusions is out | ry would have lost one of its most Christian and pa- 
of tune. He is at the same disadvantage as a for- | thetic passages. And as the first point includes all 
eigner in a circle of lively friends of the same nation. | the rest, the general conclusion upon all must be, 
He sees that there is excellent fun going on, but he | that the selfishness which is commended in each 
can not share it—he can only grin and regret. | statement is undoubtedly agreeable—for all self-in- 

The case which Ignoramus presents is one not | dulgence is—but it is neither admirable, nor beauti- 
easy to prescribe for. A man who has but two or | ful, nor permanently satisfactory. 
three hours a day for reading will not, at the end 





of the year, have had more than two, for he must} J. W. came in from Waverley Place long ago— 
necessarily lose perhaps one of them by a variety of | yes, even last summer—and has been patiently sit- 
engagements and distractions. But if he really | ting and dreaming without a word of complaint, and 
wishes to do something about it, let him read a gen- | doubtless with all sorts of pleasant fancies ringing 
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and rhyming in his head. The Easy Chair over- 
hears him murmuring a sober strain, of a Words- 
worthian contemplativeness : 
** August's hot close into September’s dawn 
Has melted with warm glow and sunny ray. 
Come, Mary, to the fields this shining morn 

To keep this festival, initial day!" 
But the relentless ear of this old Chair is not so 
caught that he cares to repeat the whole poem. It 
is ‘* sincere,” doubtless. J. W. of course understands 
that when a poem is called “ insincere” the charac- 
ter of the author is not assailed: the word means 
that the emotion depicted was not of experience so 
much as of literary reminiscence. 





Harry Reaper smilingly says that she lives in 
Woodbine Cottage, Mlinois, and that one of the hap- 
py moments in her life is that of the monthly arri- 
val of Harper. It is agreeable to the Easy Chair to 
know it; he bows for the Magazine, and he greets 
another of its unseen and unknown friends. 





Next sits a sober, substantial form, looking about 
the Caravansary, evidently with something to say 
to the Editor. 

Well, Mr. J. H. W. 

‘* From New England.” 

Sol see. Well? 

‘*T have been sledding wood—now don’t start and 
leave me in the lurch; it is all in the regular course | 
of a farmer’s occupation, and I make no pretensions | 
to be other than a plain farmer, though I have no | 
doubt my neighbors think me a very poorone. And 
so I have been sledding wood, collecting my winter’s | 
supply. But now, having put up my team,” he | 
proceeds to say that he harnessed Pegasus and took | 
a ride, which brings him to the Easy Chair. 

Your letter is interesting, J. H. W., but the lines 
you send afe not poetry. Don’t try it. You will | 
surely be disappointed. It is a common thing for a | 
man to fancy that he can do something with his pen. | 
Let it console you to know that, of the 80,000 works 
published in the eighteenth century scarcely more 
than a hundred have any great reputation. Of all | 
the men who have written books in the three thou- | 
sand years that history records, scarcely more than | 
five hundred are distinctly remembered. Thanks | 
for your kind confidence—but don’t do it. | 

Tue poem of “Madge,” which was sent from 
Quincy, Illinois, was undoubtedly handed to the Ed- 
itor by the Easy Chair, as A. S. requested. The 
Easy Chair does not especially remember it, but the 
regularity of the method in the editorial rooms makes 
him confident that he did so. . 








As the questions are answered, silence and soli- | 
tude return again and fold the court of the Easy | 
Chair. Listen, then, to the serenade that floats out 
under the stars : 

**Sing me a song of love, 
For the moon is low in the sky; 
The heavens are full of splendor above, 
And the fields in sweet silence lie. 


“*T work through the humming day, 
I rest in the shadow of night: 
But thoughts of thee stole the noise away, i 
And they make the soft darkness bright. | 


“Oh! is it a song I hear, 
Or only a word from thee? 
Oh! is it the moon that shines so clear, 
Or only thy face that I see?” 





Tue terrible tragedy in Lawrence of course makes 
every body thoughtful and sad. But this is to be 
said in the midst of the general horror and blame, 
that such an event has not only nut happened before, 
but the general condition of the factory relations in 
the large manufacturing States and towns has been 
pleasant among all the persons concerned. Hitherto 
the workers in the Lawrence and Lowell mills have 
been young American girls, compelled to earn their 
living, and finding such labor most convenient and 
profitable. So far as known, excessive labor has 
not been required, and the average of intelligence 
is probably higher than among any corresponding 
working-class in the world. In Lowell, for a long 
time, the factory “‘ hands” maintained a most cred- 
itable magazine by their own contributions. They 
are a worthy and most important class of the com- 


| munity, and therefore the event is the more deplor- 


able. 

But great buildings do not suddenly fall without 
some fault. It may be found, indeed, in the material 
and not in the men who used it to make the build- 
ing; and such, let us hope, was really the fact in 
the Pemberton Mills. That somebody is always to 
blame for the frightful accidents by which hecatombs 
of men and women are slaughtered, is not true. 
There may be defects in metal, for instance, which 
no ingenuity can foresee or prevent, and the conse- 


| quences of which must rank, of course, with the 


chances of the world. An iron rail upon a road 
may, under certain incalculable conditions, become 
so weakened that a heavy train passing over shall 
crack it. 

But this is, unhappily, an argument on the dan- 
gerous side—dangerous, because we are so inclined 
to be thoughtless of human life. We run more per- 
sonal risks than the people of any country. There 
were the two railroad accidents near New York, upon 
the Hudson and Harlem roads, in the month of Jan- 
uary. They were the results of an utterly unpar- 
donable negligence: on the Harlem road, by allow- 
ing two trains to run so closely ; and upon the Hud- 
son, by not making sure that the other train could 
not come up in time. And yet the Hudson con- 
ductor was a tried man. The chance was that he 
would do well if he were called upon in a crisis; and 
who could suppose that a man sent to warn off an 
approaching train, and thereby to avoid bloody dis- 
aster, would calmly toss pebbles upon the ice in- 
stead? Is the Company to be blamed that the tried 
conductor was proved to be unequal and the man 
tossed pebbles? They invest the conductor with 
general discretion to ‘secure the safety of the train. 
They find him for a long time equal to the charge. 
Suddenly he is unequal, and the tragedy results. 

The only way is for every passenger to exercise 
his common sense. Whenever a train stops, out of 
place and out of time, it is in danger, and he should 
put himself and the rest of the passengers in safety 
by getting out and persuading them to do so. 





Our Foreign Bureau. 


OUR Congress does not organize; ours, of Paris, 
does not meet. We had counted on the fes- 
tivities which should welcome Metternich, and the 
Russian, and the coadjutor of Lord Cowley, and (a 
better man than either) Cavour, before this; but still 
the order is adjournment. Antonelli, who would 
have drawn thousands of admiring eyes, by reason 
of his rank of Cardinal first, and again, and @ fortior?, 





go a pe” IER 
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by reason of his entertainment of that old-time pol- 
icy which just now, more than all else, is what re- 
tards full settlement, and liberal settlement of the 
Italian question. Antonelli, we say — whose big 
bad brain and worse heart is the drag upon the 
wheels of Italian growth—still lingers under the 
dusky shadows of the Vatican, and dares not leave 
the Pope. 

The great pamphlet, which all the world has talk- 
ed of, afflicts him. It tells him that Western Europe 
does not look down on the Romagna with those eager, 
jealous, threatening eyes of his. It tells him that 
the Perugian massacre, whatever dear blood it cost, 
has told a good, strong story. It tells him that the 
brave and free outburstings of Italian feeling in Bo- 
logna have found response and cheer and greeting 
all over Western Europe. The Cardinal Antonelli is 
a clear-headed, sharp-thoughted man ; and the little 
pamphlet of the Imperial paragraphist, and its recep- 
tion wherever bold journalists have spoken, will have 
outweighed in his mind utterly all the fuming mad- 
ness of the Irish papal sympathizers, and all the tra- 
ditionary laudation of the triple-crown that comes 
from Naples or from Spain. 

The Cardinal Antonelli is a shrewd man; and he 
knows that Austria—convulsed as she is with debt, 
with Hungarian trouble, with Protestant restive- 
ness, with the quick memory of a summer’s defeat— 
is a weak friend to bolster the States of the Church 
in this hour of need. And the keen Cardinal knows 
that Irish blarney, which exalts the prerogative of 
the Pope in Tipperary, will have no great efficacy in 
putting the wayward Bolognese under the bayonets 
of the Swiss guards of the Vatican. Therefore the 
Cardinal Antonelli waits there in his pleasant cham- 
bers, and the Congress stays. 

All sorts of rumors float their life out by the day 
or by the week. Yesterday the Pope’s Nuncio had 
asked his passports—his hotel was deserted; France 
had broken with Austria; a change of ministry had 
taken place; the army was upon a war-fvoting ; and 
a squadron had been ordered from Toulon to the 
head of the Adriatic. 

But to-day the Pope’s Nuncio is dining at the 
Foreign Office, discussing Grave and the wine of Pope 
Clement. Walewski, too, who was out of all favor, 
had gone down with Prince Metternich, on special 
invitation, to enjoy a day’s shooting with the Em- 
peror at Fontainebleau; and the Prince of Orange 
was to be there; and they were to have a jolly time 
of it together—which very likely they did. 

And shall the Emperor and Metternich shoot 
partridges to-day, and the people they represent 
shoot each other to-morrow ? 

Will they discuss Italy in the old park? And 
shall the fate of all that glowing and hopeful man- 
hood, which stirs itself like a dull sea on which fresh 
wind has blown, be determined by the humor that 
attends upon a clever shot or a foul one in the copses 
of Fontainebleau ? 

We look, and read, and listen; but what can we 
tell you? 

Always ripe Italy there, golden and luscious, that 
a generous hand may take, or swine devour. Al- 
ways here the din of base, brazen diplomacy, through 
which some sudden, seeming accidental, generous, 
bold utterance, tears like a God’s voice. 

Will it be help, or will it be no help? The mat- 
ter all lies in the Papal question. If mouldy pre- 
regative, and Irish blarney, and the candlesticks, 
and M. Veuillot, and the pompous emptiness of Mgr. 
Dupanloup carry it, all Central Italy must recoil into 





mire again. But if the Pope, by one or two more 
such smart strokes dealt upon his wind-bags as were 
given in the pamphlet (‘The Pope and the Con- 
gress”), shall have his Temporal breath knocked out 
of him, there will be hope that he may become in- 
deed His Holiness only, and his people Free. 

We speak of the great political breeze stirred by 
the papal pamphlet without special explar-tions, 
because we presume upon our readers’ acquaintance 
with the subject-matter of it. If really ignorant, 
however, let them be advised, in briefest possible 
language, that a little tract, without author’s name, 
latterly published, almost within shadow of the 
Tuileries, within knowledge of the Imperial censors, 
has recommended that his Holiness have henceforth 
a Principality which shall be bounded by the walls 
of Rome; that his Papal State be made brilliant by 
the contributions of all good Catholic nations; and 
his old flock of {talians outside the walls henceforth 
do their politics forthemselves. This is the gist of 
a paper which sold twenty thousand in Paris, and 
which, by interpretation or translation, has spread 
seven hundred th d of its probl for the 
brains of Europe to work out. 

Its chief significance lies in the fact that its sug- 
gestions are credited to a brain and a man whose 
hand follows quick and hard upon his thought. 

Of course we mean the Emperor ; of course people 
talk ; of course Antonell: lingers in the Vatican ; of 
course Prince Metternich accepts invitation to shoot 
partridges ; of course our Congress (like yours) hangs 
fire. And that brings us back to the point where 
we began. 








Bor not at Fontainebleau only does the Court 
amuse itself. The Court goes to theatres; goes lat- 
terly to a theatre where the Court is rarely seen. 
We speak of the theatre of the Porte St. Martin—a 
dingy old affair, upon the Boulevard of its name, 
where, years ago, that marvelous actor, Frederic Le- 
Maitre won his best honors ; but it is not to see Le- 
Maitre (or Frederic, as the Paris world loved always 
to call him in the days of his triumphs) that the 
Court goes thither. Poor Le-Maitre! we hardly 
know now if he be dead or alive; if alive, he has 
fallen to some lesser stage ; the eyes that used to 
counterfeit drunkenness till you started in your seat, 
lest he might fling that slender bottle at your head, 
are bleared long since with the trick of real drunk- 
enness ; and the oid chiffonnier that, at forty (so rare 
his pantomime), tottered so as to make you believe 
in the feebleness of eighty, now totters in terrible 
earnest, if, indeed, he has not tottered away. 

But this is an “ aside.” 

The Court goes to the dingy, tobacco-smelling 
Porte St. Martin, to see a new play, whose chief au- 
thor (though his name does not appear) is M. Moc- 
quard, the Private Secretary of the Emperor. 

You will recall the name, very possibly, as hav- 
ing been attached to that pungent reply, made not 
long since, to certain curious and inquisitive mer- 
chants of Liverpool, who desired private information 
about the warlike intentions of Napoleon. And since 
his name has thus come to notice, first, by the Liv- 
erpool letter, and next, by the play of the Porte St. 
Martin, let us tell our readers who and what he is. 
Born some sixty years ago (making over-age for a 
new playwright), he distinguished himself at school; 
broke from college prizes into a race for diplomatic 
distinction ; was diverted from this into profession 
of advocate, where he won applause for a rare elo- 
quence. Such men as Brougham and Lyndhurst 
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praised him: but the throat failed him: he sought | 
recovery in the Pyrences, where he dabbled in liter- | 
ature ; held office, in small way, under the dynasty | 
of Louis Philippe. 

As early as 1817 his acquaintance with the pres- 
ent Emperor began, at Aremberg. A biographic- 
al notice which he wrote of the Queen Hortense 
commended him to the favor of the family. Ac- | 
quaintance ripened into friendship; and in the Coup | 

"élat Mocquard stood by the adventurous President. 
From that epoch dates his office as special secretary. 

So the Imperial family went to see his play. Not | 
noticeable so much for its literary, or even dramatic | 
merit (having capital interpretation by the theatric 
corps), as for its political significance. 

It hits back again upon the old, sore Papal ques- 
tion; not directly, but all the more powerfully be- 
cause covertly. 

It is the Mortara crime illustrated and made pat- 
ent to the Paris people. 

La Tireuse de Caites is its name. It plunges, by 
prologue, into the seventeenth century. The child 
Naomi (what but a Jew?) is intrusted to its nurse 
Martha. In the absence of the parents the young 
Naomi falls dangerously ill. The good Martha, in 
excess of Catholic faith, attributes its illness to its 
heretical birth, and vows that she will accomplish 
the baptism of the sick Naomi in the event of its 
recovery. The child does recover, is baptized, and 
is smuggled away into a convent near to Genoa, and 


any other dramatic author in France, receives as his 
legal due fifteen per cent. of the receipts whenever 
his play is up—making a pleasant thing to him of 
the Jewish story. ] 


Tose in Paris whose homes lie upon the West side 
of the water had hardly ceased talking of that rare 
and genial man whose life slipped away so suddenly 
in his quiet home of Sunnyside—making thousands 
sadder than they were—when news came over Chan- 
nel that the magnificent periods of Macaulay had 
come toa pause. He who talked so rarely and round- 
ly—and scarce ever ceased from talking, except the 
full pen was pouring out a kindred eloquence, page 
on page—would talk no more. 

Grandiloquent, rhetorical, the romancist of his- 
tory—shall we grant the croaking carpists all this? 
—-and yet what amazing affluence; what a splendor, 
that fascinated, if it glutted the eye; what a reso- 
nance of language, that kept, if it overcharged the 
ear! What a way he had of making people read 
what he wrote! 

Ah! Mr. Croaker, you may be very elegant, and 
a nice critic; but, after all, it can hardly be a bad 
or altogether a false rhetoric which wings thought 
in such way that it flies, and flies, and flies, so that 
millions see it, and measure it, and remember it. 

Not easy is it to think of that heavy-moulded, 
heavy-browed, gray-haired old man, who staggered 
along the London pavements muttering to himself, 





is eventually adopted by the Countess Lomellini. 

The poor Jewish parents, on their return, are over- 
whelmed with grief; their child, the sweet little 
Paula, is gone—gone from home—gone from the 
faith of her fathers and of Abraham. The nurse 
Martha is overcome with remorse; tells half; but, 
urged by the agonized parents, and mad with terror, 
dies before she has told all. The childless parents 
can find no trace of their lost Paula. 

Seventeen years pass by. The Jew father is dead 
—has died crazed with grief. The Hebrew mother 
has wandered, desolate, over Europe, telling for- 
tunes, seeking vainly the stolen child. But at last 
Paula is found. There comes the scene. There Ma- 
dame Laurent, who personates the desolate mother, 
is great. There the white cambric flutters, all over 
the dirty salle of the Porte St. Martin. 

Found indeed ; but will the adopted daughter of a 
duchess believe it? Will child-blood lead her back 
to the arms and the embrace of the poor fortune- 
teller? Will blood be blood, and birth be birth? 

How still they are in the house! The Empress 
is touched—to tears, they say. Poor mother! Ma- 
dame Laurent makes you think you see her. Poor 
Duchess Lomellini, whose heart is bound up in the 
child of her adoption ; shall she lose the heart-wealth 
of so many years so ceaselessly poured out? And 
the frail, Jew-faced Paula, so gentle, so loving— 
whither shall she go? 

How still they are in the house ! 
can’t last. The girl wavers, sobs, lifts her arms, 
rushes forward—is it toward the Duchess? No: 
blood has it. The arms twine, cling around her own 
Hebrew mother’s neck! Such a sobbing! Even 
the harshest men blow their noses shortly after. 

And the Emperor told M. Mocquard, when he 
went back to the Tuileries, that his play was as 
good as his letter to the Liverpool merchants 

For ourselves, we don’t think it was. 


But the scene 


[Ir may be interesting to those who are interest- 
ed in such matters to know that M. Mocquard, like 








comparing dates, weighing authoritics—it is not 

easy, we say, to think of him as any way poetic—as 
| having that stuff in him which should make young 
| boys’ eyes start with wonderment as they read, or 
young girls listen with their lips apart; and yet, 
hearken a bit : 


* Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 

To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with 
horn and hide, 

Close to yon low, dark archway, where, in a crimson 
flood, 

Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream 
of blood. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down ; 

Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 

And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat be- 
gan to swell, 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, ‘ Farewell, 
sweet child! farewell! 
Oh! how I loved my darling! 
times be, 

To thee thou know’st I was not so. 
so to thee? 

And how my darling loved me! 
to hear 

My footstep on the threshold when I came back last 

ear! 

And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic 
crown, 

And took my sword and hung it up, and brought me 
forth my gown! 

Now all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty 
ways, 

Thy needle-work, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays; 

And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile whea 
I return, 

Or watch beside the old man's bed, or weep upon his 


Though stern I some- 
Who could be 


How glad she was 


urn. 

The house that was the happiest within the Roman 
walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s 
marble halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eter- 
nal gloom, 

And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the 
tomb. 
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“**The time is come, See how he points his eager 
hand this way! 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon 

the prey! 

With all his wit, he little deems that, spurned, be- 

trayed, bereft, 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still 

can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion 

of the slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and 

blow— 

Foul outrage which thou know’st not, which thou shalt 

never know. 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give 

me one more kiss ; 

And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way 

but this!’ 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in 

e side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob 

she died!” 

The old, sad story of Virginia, which Rachel used 
to interpret, in her way, with strange power; and 
which Macaulay interpreted thus, in his way. 

Only a fragment of history, they tell us, the dead 
master has left; but what a blazing fragment it is! 

And, after all, does continuity make history? If 
the decade of years be present to our thought—in 
its fullness, and ripeness, and truth—shall we not 
grow thereby into a knowledge of what is before and 
what must succeed? Will not a perfect dibic tell 
the naturalist what the skeleton was? 

And the man who tells us of the earnest, real, 
soul-drift of a year, will he not teach us more of that 
soul’s life than he who gives outside statistics of a 
score of years? 

History which deals with a succession of centuries 
must become, unless the record be interminable (and 
so, wearisome), more or less truly statistical ; but 
Statistics are not history any more than photog- 
raphy—which catches only the chance expression 
of an hour—is real, illustrative portraiture. Genius 
(which is more than sunlight) must come to make 
this latter, and must throw the expression of a life 
into a look. So statistics are good material for his- 
tory; but genius, which is more than addition or 
cumulation, must make the ted th ds, that 


naturalness should be thrown upon the story of his 
life as to make him known as an ever-present friend ; 
can the critics tell us who would have accomplished 
the task more acceptably ? 

As the leading but unconscious worker in a great 
world change, there may follow those who will mark 
more sharply the precise of his infl 3 
but never one who will introduce us more genially 
and naturally to the companionship of the man. 

And then the Knickerbocker, and the Sketch- 
book, and the Alhambra, and the Columbus, and the 
Granada Chronicles, and all the rest. 

We seem to be writing in Paris, with the Seine in 
our eye, and the gray hulk of palaces, and the chest- 
nuts of the garden, and the calm, serene sky over 
all; but no, we are not there: our thought runs 
away to our last meeting with the loved writer who 
is dead; the trees at Sunnyside, all green with rich- 
est June, out-top these dry limbs of the Paris gar- 
dens. He meets us with a genial smile of welcome ; 
he strolls with us along those wood-paths; he has 
built a cottage yonder for his gardener since we were 
last there; he must stop for a little prattle with the 
children of the gardener ; he tells us of their holiday 
pranks: we seem to see them marshaled in’ clean 
aprons and with rosy faces as he marshals them in 
his story; he gives a little sturdy rogue a parting 
tap under the chin, and we stroll on by the edge of 
the pond and turn to the garden: no suburban nice- 
ty, but generous profusion ; we pluck a little rootlet 
of moss-pink, that is planted and thriving now oth- 
er where; the placid river is shining yonder: the 
stream of talk from the master of the scene, quiet 
and shining as the river. 

Over the garden, and over walks beyond, and by 
the pond again, and into the dell below, and back to 
the plateau by the door; there are those who meet 
us, and with anxious air, fear the walk has been too 
much for his strength ; yet he is so active and joy- 
ous for one well past seventy. 

And we seem to see him now at the head of his 
hospitable table; the aged brother there who sur- 
vives him, the nieces watchful of his lightest wish, 
the sun streaming into the west window. We seem 
to hear again—what we may not tell; we see that 
eyebrow lifted unconsciously, yet giving an arched 








are only dead thousands in so many details of battle, 
come trooping to the thought with the tread of live 
men; and the dates, which are only dates, become 
high watch-towers, whose illuminating blaze shall 
stretch far backward and far hitherward along the 
path of centuries. 

Turner (Sharon Turner) will take you a long way 
over English ground, and not with absolute dullness ; 
Macaulay takes you only a short way. But which 
of the two fastens upon your thought strongest the 
drift of the British life? In whose pages see you 
clearest which way the great Saxon river is running? 

Macaulay seems dead before his time: we had not 
eounted on it; but for our own cherished author of 
Sunnyside, whose books are fresh sold now upon all 
the Paris stalls, the life seemed ripe. The work his 
heart was upon had been written to itsend. There 
may be more philosophic reckonings of the influence 
of such a man as Washington, but never will the 
familiar story of his life be brought home to more 
hearts than in the pages of Mr. Irving. 

It was fitting, and it was needful that the Ameri- 
can world should know more intimately than they did 
how the great first President lived and how he died. 
it was both needful and fitting that such charm of 





full to some touch of humor; we recall the lurk- 
ing pleasantries that steal over the mind with a new 
zest long after their utterance; and the lips strug- 
gling with the swift flow of words, and the words too 
slow for the thought that you see beaming over all 
the face. 

Then the lingering in the west parlor till the 
light wanes ; the stroll down to the edge of the riv- 
er; the leave-taking; the shaking of hands; the 
‘“ good-by ” 

And from the railway track we seem to see him 
winding slowly up the path to his door; the rosy 
half-light of sunsetting upon the trees and on the 
river. At the little plateau he turns; we lift our 
hat and wave him a good-by. 

Adieu! Adieu! 

The last. 





Yet it is not the last of him. By no means. 
Come now, little brown booklet (an old Stassin and 
Xavier print of the Sketch-book), from your niche 
upon the shelf! The leaves thumb-worn, the type 
French and fair; the covers roughened and crimpled 
with long journeyings in portmanteau and in knap- 
sack ; a swart look, as of old travel, on it, redolent 
of far times and places; and from between the covers 
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the kind, genial voice seems to talk again. Is it not 
he, talking of ‘‘ Rural Funerals ?” 

“Here’s a few flowers! but about midnight more : 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves— 

You were as flowers now withered; even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 

«In some parts of the country the dead are carried 
to the grave with the singing of psalms and hymns: 
a kind of triumph ‘to show,’ says Bourne, ‘ that | 
they have finished their course with joy and are be- | 
come conquerors.’ This, I am informed, is observed | 
in some of the northern counties (of England), par- | 
ticularly in Northumberland ; and it has a pleasing 
though melancholy effect to hear, of a still evening, | 
in some lonely country scene, the mournful melody | 
of a funeral dirge swelling from a distance, and to | 
see the train slowly moving along the landscape. 





“Thus, thus, and thus, we compass round 
Thy harmlesse and unhaunted ground, 
And as we sing thy dirge, we will 
The Daffodil 
And other flowers lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone.” 


| 


There should have been flowers upon the bier and | 
upon the grave of Irving. Somehow we can not 
help feeling that tender hands placed them there. 

We read again (seeming to listen): ‘There is 
certainly something more affecting in these prompt 
and spontaneous offerings of nature than in the most 
costly monuments of art; the hand strews the flow- 
er while the heart is warm, and the tear falls on the 
grave as affection is binding the osier round the sod, 
but pathos expires under the slow labor of the chis- 

1, and is chilled among the cold conceits of sculp- 
tured marble. 

“The associate in the gay and crowded city is 
soon forgotten; the hurrying succession of new inti- 
mates and new pleasures effaces him from our minds, 
and the very scenes and circles in which he moved 
are incessantly fluctuating. But funerals in the 
country are solemnly impressive. The stroke of 
death makes a wider space in the village circle, and 
is an awful event in the tranquil uniformity of coun- 
try life. The passing bell tolls its knell in every 
ear ; it steals with its pervading melancholy over ev- 
ery hill and vale, and saddens all the landscape.” 

That saddened landscape we seem to see; the 
hills, and the leafless trees, and the sheen of the riv- 
er vailed in a soft haze: harsh winter mellowed to 
the scene ; there seems no cold wind blowing through 
all the day; ‘‘the passing bell tolls its knell in ev- 
ery ear ;” there is a long train of mourners; the flut- 
tering priest-robe; the open grave; the open book ; 
the lifted voice—‘‘ As soon as Thou scatterest them 
they are even as a sleep, and fade away suddenly like 
the grass.” 











Tus is strange matter we are putting in our For- 
eign Bureau. Will our readers pardon it? Will | 
they ask longer death-roll of those belonging more | 
fairly eastward of the ocean? There are enough | 
whose names in these months past we have not even | 
mentioned. Brunel for one, staggering under that 
great burden of the Leviathan ; dying happily before 
the failure had become complete ; working toward 
magnificent issues all his life, and almost reaching | 
them. Nor is this said in dispraise: better to aim | 
sunward and miss than to grovel and win. Success | 
has a charming tinkle in it that fills many ears and 
wishes as if a full orchestra were playing; but high 


ment, has about it music of another sort that feeds 
and satisfies. 

Mr. Brunel is not responsible for the London Tun- 
nel, although he aided his father in the work; but 
he is responsible for the Saltash Bridge, very grand 
and costly; and for the broad gauge of the Great 
Western—easy, but unprofitable ; and for the Great 
Eastern—stupendous, but not money-making. 

There was Stephenson, dying shortly after, the 
railway master, whose works all bore profit. Brunel 
was of French origin, and Stephenson a “ canny” 
Scot. The Scotch chemist makes lucifer matches, 
and the French chemist kills himself with the fumes 
of charcoal. Homespun, and oatmeal, and pence, 
beyond the Tweed ; for the Gallic blood, a dash, and 
a shout, and la Gloire! 

You like the mole; what if we like the flying 
squirrel? You like the flying squirrel; what if we 
like the mole? As if both had not their work to 
do. 

Meantime—necrology apart—there has come up 
latterly, in connection with the professional opinions 
of Mr. Stephenson, that old topic of the Suez Canal, 
so old and so bruited, these half dozen years past, 
that the real status of the question is almost gone 
out of mind. 

Why should every British paper have given the 
matter a leader? Why political? Why important? 
Why not a project damné in view df the matter-of- 
fact disapproval of such accomplished engineer as 
Stephenson ? 

Of course our readers know of the organization of 
a French company for the prosecution of this work, 
under presidency of a certain persistent and enter- 
prising M. Lesseps. Patriotic French subscriptions 
have poured in; money—to a limited amount—is in 
hand. 

But the Egyptian Viceroy must give consent and 
confirm charter; and to this end the Sultan must 
grant his approving firman: hine labor, et hinc la- 
chryme. 

England says to Turkey : Don’t doit. Egypt will 
be lost to you. French intrigue will convert the 
severed province to its own uses, 

But Russia and Austria, and Sardinia and France 
(through their embassadors), unite just now in urg- 
ing the grant upon the Sultan, in the interests of 
civilization and of commercial development. 

Thus far Turkey leans to the British view. 

But M. Lesseps, untiring, unwavering, is there 
always, on the African strand, with pickaxe lift- 
ed. 

Is the thing feasible? 

British journalists say no. Mr. Stephenson gave 
opinion that the design was impracticable, by reason 
of the shifting mud banks (with much other profes- 
sional, objectional débris). Shipping men declare 
the navigation of the Red Sea so difficult as to make 

the canal, if perfected, utterly useless to any save 
steam-driven vessels. All this has been abundant- 
ly and wittily set forth, from Punch to the sedate 
Spectator. Still, there are the subscriptions; and 
there is Lesseps, with his battle-pickaxe. 

Can England possibly have objection other than 
financial ones ? 7 

Gibraltar commands a narrow strait; and that 
strait is now the only entrance-way to a great sea. 

Suppose a new gate were to be opened, and French 
guns command it ? 

And if the other gate (which Lesseps with his 
pickaxe stands ready to dig) opens almost upon In- 





endeavor, though the reach be too grand for fulfill- 


dian seas, and is within two or three days’ sailing of 
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certain new fortresses of France upon the Abyssinian 
coast, what then ? 

It seems to give a political turn to the affair more 
important than the bare question of tolls or no tolls. 

Girardin (whom the British journalists sneer at, 
but devote a great deal of space to) says the canal 
would be a clean, sharp cut through the huge hulk 
of British naval supremacy ; and if the French pick- 
axes make the cut, it is very certain that French 
guns will not cease to command it until British guns 
cease to command the straits at the western end of 
the sea. , 

Just now the question bides. 





Wuar of books? 

Michelet, who by his “‘ L’Amour” has shown him- 
self incapable of entertaining any noble estimate of 
womanhood, and who counts female delicacy and ten- 
derness and weakness a woman’s best claims to man- 
ly devotion—who discovers nowhere any sense of that 
rare nobility of soul which lifts the frailer sex to 
equality, and superiority (oftentimes) to the other, 
is out with a new treatise, ‘‘La Femme.” We hope 
it is no libel. Wecan not speak yet from knowl- 
edge. This little taste of its quality we give, how- 
ever, from the columns of a contemporary. It is 
upon a branch of the subject that will command at- 
tention: marriage or no marriage. 

Michelet has a little supper party of bachelors ‘‘ of 
great merit ;” he reproaches them with their celi- 
bacy. They begin excuse. This side the table it 
is womanly extravagance; whocan marry with only 
five thousand francs a year? 

The other side other excuse; but M. Michelet 
shall talk for himself: 

***For my part,’ said another, and a younger man, 
‘the obstacle in my case is not crinoline. Sir, it is 
religion.’ 

“*The company laughed; but he, growing more 
animated, continued: ‘ Yes, religion. Women are 
brought up in a dogma which is not ours. Mothers, 
so anxious to see their daughters married, give them 
an education fitted to create divorce. 

*** What is the dogma of France? If she herself 
knows it not, Europe knows it very well; the hatred 
of Europe tells it her with marvelous accuracy. For 
my part it was formulized for me one day by an enc- 
my, a very retrogressive foreigner. ‘* What makes 
us detest your France,” he said, ‘‘is that, with an 
appearance of movement, it does not change; it is 
like a light-house in eclipse with revolving lights ; 
the flame is revealed, is concealed ; but its source re- 
mains the same. What source? The Voltairean 
tendency (very anterior to Voltaire); in the second 
place, 1789, the great laws of the Revolution ; third- 
ly, the canons of your scientific Pope, the Academy 
of Sciences.” 

“*‘T disputed with him. He insisted, and I see 
that he was right. Yes, whatever may be the new 
questions of the day, 1789 is the faith of those even 
who profess to adjourn it and to refer it to the future. 
It is the faith of all France, and it forms the reason 
why the foreigner condemns us en masse. 

“** Well, the daughters of France are educated pre- 
cisely to hate and to despise what every Frenchman 
loves and believes. Twice they have embraced, 

i and slain the Revolution: first, in the 
sixteenth century, when liberty of conscience was 
in dispute, and then again at the end of the eight- 
eenth, when political liberty was at stake. They 
are devoted to the past without knowing very well 
what the past is. They lend a willing ear to those 





who say with Pascal, ‘‘ Nothing is certain; let us 
believe, then, in the absurd.” The women of France 
are richly gifted ; they have a great deal of intel- 
ligence, and every means and appliance of instruc- 
tion. But they will neither learn any thing nor 
create for themselves a faith. When they meet a 
man of earnest convictions, a man of heart who be- 
lieves and loves every irrefragable truth, they say 
with a smile, ‘‘ Here is a gentleman who believes in 
nothing.”’ 

“‘There was silence for a moment. The sally, 
rather a violent one, had nevertheless, I saw, car- 
ried with it the assent of all present. I said to them: 
‘If we were to admit the truth of what you have 
been advancing, I think it would still be necessary 
to say that the same state of things has existed very 
often in other ages, and yet there was marrying and 
giving in marriage. Women loved dress and lux- 
ury, and were retrogressive in their tendencies. But 
the men of those ages were bolder than in ours; 
they grappled with these dangers in the hope that 
their ascendancy, their energy, love above all—the 
master, the conqueror of conquerors—would work 
in their behalf fortunate metamorphoses. Intrepid 
Curtiuses, they leaped boldly into the gulf of uncer- 
tainties. And they did so very happily for us. For, 
gentlemen, without this audacity of our fathers, we 
should not have been born. 

**¢And now will you allow a friend older than 
yourselves to speak to you frankly? Well, I shalf 
venture to tell you that if you were really solitary— 
if you supported without consolations the life which, 
as you allege, you find so bitter—you would make 
haste to escape from it. You would say: Love is 
powerful, and can do whatever he has a mind to do. 
All the greater will be the glory of converting to 
reason these absurd and charming beauties. With 
a strong will, determined, persevering—with means 
well-selected, an environment skillfully planned, ev- 
ery thing is possible. But there must be love— 
love strong and undivided. Nocoldness. Woman, 
cultivated and desired, belongs infallibly toman. If 
the man of this age complains that he does not reach 
the soul of woman, it is because he is destitute of 
that which subdues it—the fixed force of desire.’” 

We shall come back to Michelet and ‘‘ La Femme.” 

Something meanwhile, type-wise, of English wo- 
men: Miss Muloch, who wrote ‘‘ John Halifax,” has 
written poems, and this is one of them: 


MY LOVE ANNIE. 


“Soft of voice and light of hand, 
As the fairest in the land; 
Who can rightly understand 

My love Annie? 


‘Simple in her thoughts and ways, 
True in every word she says; 
Who shall even dare to praise 

My love Annie? 


“Midst a naughty world and rude, 
Never in ungentle mood; 
Never tired of being good, 
My love Annie. 


“Hundreds of the wise and great 
Might o’erlook her meek estate; 
But on her good angels wait, 

My love Annie. 


“Many or few the loves that may 
Shine upon her silent way— 
God will love her night and day, 

My love Annie.” 
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And this, with stronger breath in it: 


TOO LATE. 
**Douglas, Douglas, tendir and trew.” 


“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Dougl.s, Douglas, tender and true. 


‘*Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 
I'd smile on ye sweet as the angels do; 
Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


“Oh! to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few; 
Do you know the truth now up in heaveu, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


“T never was worthy of you, Douglas— 
Not half worthy the like of you: 
Now all men beside seem to me like shadows— 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


“Stretch out your hands to me, Douglas— 








Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew— | 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


- HE eccentric Elder Leland, well known in 

Western Massachusetts in the early part of 
the present century, occasionally preached in the 
small country church near the home of my child- 
hood. Ihave preserved a few recollections of him, 
which may serve as a set-off to the numerous stories 
of Hard-shell Baptists that have graced the Drawer. 
The branch to which he belonged were not at that 
time numerous in New England. They did not de- 
spise learning, but were not rigid in their require- 
ments in this respect, or it is likely that Elder Le- 
land would never have been a shining light among 
them. 

‘On the occasions when he preached in our 
church it was always crowded; for those who had 
no better motive for coming could not resist their 
curiosity, and the Elder was pretty sure to reward it 
by some quaint saying. 

‘The building was scantily warmed by one large 
stove at the end nearest the doors, and on a certain 
bitter winter Sunday the Elder was much annoyed, 
and his scrmon often interrupted, by persons leaving 
their pews to gather round the fire. At length he 
paused, and there was a hush of expectation. | 

‘** My friends,’ said he, ‘all of you who have on 
clean stockings can be warm enough in your-pews ; | 
but those whose feet are cold will please go to the | 
fire now, so that the speaker need not be again dis- 
turbed.’ 

‘The speech lacked refinement, doubtless, but its | 
effect was to keep the audience quietly seated until 
the services were concluded. 





: . ai 
**On hot summer Sundays his audience, being | 


mostly composed of hard-working farmers and their | 
families, was wont to be somewhat drowsy and in- | 
attentive. Deacon G——, a most excellent man | 
cnd pillar of the church, whose spirit’s willingness 
could not overcome the weakness of the flesh, used 
to sit bolt upright in the most uncomfortable of at- 
titudes, his bald head bobbing in a succession of lu- 
dicrous nods and jerks. | 
“One day, a discourse, in which the Elder was 





pouring forth the passionate enthusiasm of his na- 
| ture in powerful words, fell on sleep-deafened ears, 
/ and in its midst he suddenly paused. The sudden 
| cessation of his voice awakened most of the sleepers, 
| and when the slight stir of expectation and surprise 
had ceased, he spoke in a strangely altered tone and 
manner: 
“ * Brother G——,’ said he, ‘I always knew you 
| to be as good a man as perhaps any*Tallen sinner 
can be. I’ve always had a shelter under your roof 
since you owned one, so have other preachers; and 
| I know you never turn away the poor unfed. You 
| do what you can, too, to support the church and pro- 
| mote the spread of the gospel. But you are an un- 
| learned man, and I never knew until to-day that 
| you were so polite. I hope I speak the truth, I be- 
| lieve I do, as the Lord gives it to me; but it is more 
| than I expected, it really overwhelms me, to have 
you sit there nodding assent to every word I say.’ 
’s eldest boy always 


| 
| 


| “Thereafter Brother G 
; armed himself with a big pin, with which to admin- 
| ister a gentle reminder to his parent whenever he 
was in danger of becoming too ‘ polite.’ 








“On another like occasion the Elder suspended 
his sermon in its midst and announced to his drowsy 
congregation that he was about to tell a story. 
Half a hundred sleepy eyes were rubbed open, and 
he commenced with the following: startling an- 
nouncement : 

‘**T made a pair of shoes this morning before I 
left home!’ A pause long enough for the exchange 
of wondering glances and whispered ‘ guesses.’ 
‘And how do you think I made them, and what do 
you think I made them for? I told my boy, early 
this morning, to go to the pasture, near a mile away, 
to catch my horse; and when he got ready to go I 
found he had no shoes. I knew he couldn’t go bare- 
footed through two stubble-fields and a thistly, 
stony, side-hill sheep lot without cutting his feet 
all to pieces, and so I took a pair of my old boots and 
cut off the tops; I slit down the insteps, made some 
holes in each side of the slits, cut some strings from 
pieces of the leather to lace them with, and my boy 
put them on and said they were a capital pair of 
shoes and would last him all summer. That's the 
way I made a pair of shoes, and any of you can do 
the same thing, only it should never be done on the 
Sabbath save as a work of necessity.’ 

‘*Having finished his story, and his audience be- 
ing, by that time, extremely wide awake, the Elder 
went on with his sermon.” 





A Coxnecrictt correspondent says : 
‘*Having made a call on a neighbor, I happened to 
take up an old family Bible, and on looking over the 


| family record, I saw an account of a birth written in 
| this wise: ‘Elisabeth Jones born on the 20th No- 


vember 1785 according to the best of her recollec- 
tion?” 





A FRIEND in Minnesota sends to the Drawer a 
scene in a Justice’s Court : 

‘“* A few weeks since a case was brought before 
Patrick Fitzpatrick, Esq., in Houston County, Min- 
nesota. The counsel for the complainant having 
stated his case, asked the Court to swear his wit- 
ness. , 

‘** Justice. ‘ And who do ye call the Coort ?’ 

“Lawyer. ‘ Why, you are the Court.’ 

“ Justice. ‘I ain’t the Coort; I’m a Justass of the 
Paace!’ 
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‘*Lawyer. ‘Then swear the witness.’ 

** Justice (to the witness). ‘ Hould up your faast! 
You solemnly swear, in the prisénce of John Dun- 
bar and mesilf, a Justass of the Paace, living two 
miles from Caledonia, and owning two hundred acres 
of land, that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing like the truth—and there ye have it!’” 





An Albany County correspondent, from whom we 
hope to hear often, says in a recent letier: 

“Speaking of the transposition of a few words 
spoiling a story—as in ‘it was a good thing yester- 
day’—puts me in mind of a circumstance that hap- 
pened near here: An old widow lady lived near the 
village of D——, in a small cottage. Her only com- 
panions were a cat and two large, lazy, good-for-no- 
thing dogs. She had a cow, and, of course, a small 
barn. She lived upon the charity of the neighbors 
and visiting. She had been frequently urged by the 
neighbors to kill the worthless pups; but she would 
not consent, claiming that they were the only living 
things that remained to remind her of her dear de- 
parted man. The neighbors were willing to feed 
her, but found fault with the dogs’ useless expense. 
One day while she was absent on her regular visiting 
excursion, a young man, full of the grumbling of 
the neighbors and with sufficient courage to abate 
the nuisance, came along, found her absent, killed 
the dogs, hung them in the barn, and wrote with 
chalk the following on the door: 

“Good woman, I kill'd your dogs, 
And hung them in the stable; 
For to keep so many dogs 
I do not think you're able." 

“When the old lady returned and found her dogs 
were dead, she refused to be comforted until her eyes 
happened to rest upon the poetry. After reading it, 
she declared herself perfectly satisfied, saying that 
the beauty of the epitaph compensated for the loss 
of herdogs. The next day, at a tea party, she spoke 
of the murder of her favorites with considerable feel- 
ing; but said that the beautiful varses had made her 
to forgive the one, whoever he was, that had done 
it. ‘Tell us what they were,’ said a number of 
voices. She gave the following version, to the 
amusement of the whole company : 

“*T have killed your dogs, 
And hung them in the barn; 
For I don’t think you are able 
To keep so many dogs!" 
“Oh, ain’t they sweet—so consoling ?’ she asked.” 





‘*We had an example of ludicrous expression: a 
man came into the office, and the following dialogue 
occurred : 

“Doctor. ‘ How do you do to-day ?” 

““SrRANGER. ‘Pretty well for me.’ 

“Docror. ‘ How are the old folks?’ 

“STRANGER. ‘Quite well, considering.’ 

“*Docror. ‘ Any thing new in your section ?” 

“Srrancer. ‘ Well, no—nothing very. I s’pose 
you heard old aunty was dead ?’ 

“Docror. ‘No, I had not. She must have died 
suddenly.” 

**Srrancer. ‘ Well, yes, rather sudden for her !’” 





From Kentucky we have a certified copy of the 
following : 

“*Who of your Kentucky readers have not heard 
of that octogenarian minister, the Rev. John Smith, 
alias Coon Smith, a good man, preacher, and joker? 
How he ever earned the vulgar appellation of Coon 





your deponent knoweth not; but, like the shirt of 
Nessus, it will cling to him until he shuffles off the 
mortal coil. He had an appointment to preach at 
Georgetown some year or two ago, and leaving the 
house of a friend to go to the church, he passed a 
crowd of loafers under a tavern-porch, and whose at- 
tention was attracted to the parson by his peculiar 
style of locomoting (being partially paralyzed), when 
one of the crowd inquired of another ‘ who that queer 
old chap was?’ 

“** Why, that is old Coon Smith. Don’t you know 
him ?’ was the reply; and which, being overheard 
by the object of their conversation, he turned around 
and sharply rejoined : 

**¢Yes, it is old Coon Smith, and any puppy can 
smell a coon!’ That crowd vamosed. 

‘*On another occasion, while going to fill an ap- 
pointment, he was caught in a shower, and stopped 
at the house of a quizzical Presbyterian friend to 
borrow an umbrella. (Rev. Smith is a Campbellite, 
and a strong believer in immersion as the only prop- 
er mode of baptism.) On making his request known 
to his Presbyterian friend, that gentleman feigned 
great astonishment, and remarked: ‘Why, Mr. 
Smith, I thought you were too great a lover of wa- 
ter to want a protection from it.’ 

‘** Yes,’ replied Smith, ‘I love water, but I hate 
this abominable sprinkling !’” 





An Towan says, and says truly: 

‘*The inclosed is too good to be left out of your 
museum of fun. It is the affidavit of a surety, 
touching his property, upon an appeal bond, required 
by our statute to be given on appealing from Jus- 
tices’ Courts : 

“* Janruary 29the 1858 

‘**T Dew Solemary aferm that I varly beleve that I 
have sufesant Property over and above my dets to Sadisfy 
the Judgement against Charles Poter and I Carhat de- 
fendants to the best of your ability so help you god 

a a J. P.' " 





JupGeE P——, when practicing at the bar, was 
eminent for his abilities as he was remarkable for his 
great bushy head of hair, which was any thing but 
smooth and glossy ringlets. Pushing a witness in 
his cross-examination a little harder than a patient 
man could well bear, he asked, after one or two an- 
swoers to similar questions had been given: 

‘* How could you tell it was my client, Mr. Davis? 
How did you know him? Would you know me if 
you would see me again ?” 

Witness, after placing his hands on his sides, 
seemed to scrutinize his interrogator closely, while 
the court-room was very silent, watching the wit- 
ness and the Judge as they eyed each other. 

“Yes I could, if you would not comb your hair.” 

The Judge joined heartily in the laugh, and guess- 
ed he would let that witness take his seat. 








Her: is a very funny scene as it appeared in an 
interior village of Pennsylvania: 

‘*The well-known Abby Kelly Foster visited our 
town. She proposed to deliver an abolition lecture, 
but was disappointed in getting a room, and was un- 
der the necessity of holding forth in the entry of the 
Court-house. Curiosity led many persons to hear 
her, among them the Rev. Mr. C—, of the Prot- 
estant Methodist Church, from his eccentric manner 
and exuberant style familiarly known as the wild 
man. 

“ Abby delivered one of her characteristic lec- 
tures, in which she unmercifully abused the Church 
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in all its branches. Mr. C—— became very much 
excited, and as soon as she finished he rose up, and, 
in a loud voice, accompanied with violcut gesticula- 
tions, exclaimed : 

‘“**Fly up to the third heaven! Flap your holy 
wings and crow! The Church universal is corrupt, 
and you only are righteous! Why, you must be 
the salt of the earth—if you are, God help the meat!’ 

‘*This explosion was followed by a tremendous 
peal of laughter, in the midst of which the meeting 
broke up.” 





A LEGAL gentleman in the State of Indiana sends | 
the specimen below of learning and ability in making 
out the papers, and our correspondent remarks : | 

“To appreciate the whole point in the case, you 
must know that the County of Jasper lies on the line 
between ‘ Hoosierdom’ and the ‘ Suckerland,’ and 
hence the facility of carrying off the wife and other 
valuable property, and keeping the same concealed 
from the said State of Indiana. 


“ ¢Srare or InpraNa JasPer County.—Now comes the | 
said plaintiff John Davis and files his affidavid and upon 
his oath says that about the first of June 1859 came the 
said John Patterson the defendant and steals away his 
wife willfully knownaly and mischieveou:ly carry her 
away by Night and other goods to wit clothing of wearing 
appearl and bed clothing and other property to the amount 
of ten dollars and caried said wife and said property by 
night to the State of Illinois and yet keeps said wife and 
property concealed from the State of Indiana and further 
saith not this the 21th day of June 1859 


His 
**Jacos + Davis 
MARK 
J. P. 


** * Stave or Ixprana Jasper County.—To any Consta- 
ble of Jasper County Greeting: You are hereby command- 
ed to arrest John Patterson and him forthwith bring before 
me or some other Justice of the peace to answer the State 
of Indiana in a charge of willtully knowinly and mis- 
chieveously steal and carry away the wife of John Davis 
and other property to the damage of tin dollars and have | 
then and there this writ & 

“ *Given under my hand and seal this 21th day of June 
1859 Ricuarp WE Ls, J. P."" 


*¢ Sworn to &c 








| 

THESE two come from Tennessee, a State that sel- 
dom helps the Drawer to entertain its friends: 

‘*Not many years since there lived in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, one James P. Own-All, a very consequen- 
tial, foppish fellow of diminutive proportions, who 
was very fond of displaying his wit. On one occa- 
sion, as he stood on Gay Street entertaining a crowd 
of idlers, there chanced to pass a great big fellow | 
from the country. Jim remarked to the crowd, ‘If | 
the Bible be true that all flesh is grass, what a load 
of hay that is!’ | 

“ The Hoosier turned round, and bestowing a with- | | 
ering glance upon the crowd, said, ‘It must be true, | 
for even the asses are nibbling at me.’ 





“Two worthy officials of a more southern town | 
finding a drunken man lying in a secluded spot, | 
approached him. F—— remarked, ‘Is not that 
Isaac ?” 

‘**No, ’tis Abraham,’ said the constable. | 

‘The drunken man, raising himself on his elbow | 
as best he could, said, ‘ I am—hic—neither Abra—hic 
—ham, Isaac—hic—nor Jacob—hic—but Saul, roma 
son of Kish—hic—seeking my—hic—father’s asses. 
Lo! I have found two of them.’” 





| 
Tue following exhibition of discretion and valor 


| often 


| over-profitable. 


| is equal to any thing in Congress or out of it that 


has lately turned up; it was in Michigan : 

Mr. Robins kept a grocery store. His customers 
disputed his ts, and one of them, Mr. 
Jones, was very jan in denyi ing the justice of one 
of his charges. Robins was a small man, but often 
boasted he was enough for any one, and especially 
for Jones. One day Jones denied the correctness of 
his account, while Robins insisted it was all right. 
In the heat of the discussion, Jones accused Robins 





| of not telling the truth, and Robins dared him to re- 
| peat the accusation. 


“*T said that you lied, Sir,” 
Jones. 

“Do you say that I lie?” demanded Robins, 
jumping up from his seat and unbuttoning his coat. 

‘“* Yes, Sir,” answered Jones. 

“ Are you in earnest?” continued Robins, jerking 
off his coat and approaching Jones. 

“Yes, Sir, I am in earnest,” answered Jones, still 
keeping his seat. 

‘* Well, if you are in earnest,” said Robins, replac- 
ing his coat upon his back and himself in his seat, 
‘it is all right; but mind you, I don’t take such 
things in joke.” 


coolly responded 





Many years ago there dwelt in Montgomery 
County, New York, a goodly old lady who was ex- 
ceedingly fond of telling dreams, and so many of 
such ‘a curious nature that some of her acquaintances 
doubted her ever having dreamed them. A few of 
the younger ones even made fun of them. ne aft- 
ernoon she was telling one very long, wonderful, 
and incredible to a company of elderly people, one 
of whom remarked, as she finished, that ‘‘she must 
have been asleep when she dreamed that.” 

‘* No, indeed, I was not,” she quickly replied; ‘‘I 
was just as wide awake as I am this minute.” 





“No young man of thirty, well-educated, pre- 
possessing, with already a fair literary and scientific 


| reputation, ever had a brighter promise in life than 


my old college friend, Dan F——. But Dan was 


| poor, and he had found out that brain-work was not 


He had worked hard in his profes- 
sion for three years, and lived economically, yet he 
had not succeeded in getting that one thousand dol- 
lars ahea’l which Astor found it so difficult to acquire, 
and which he called the ‘nest-egg of fortune.’ Dan 
grew gloomy over his prospects and solitary in his 
habits, and altogether got in that condition of which 
Satan so well knows how to avail himself; and he 
tempted Dan with the suggestion, ‘ What a fool to 
waste your life in drudgery! you, so young and 
dashing, and altogether so proper a fellow and likely 
withal to marry a fortune! Marry a fortune, Dan, 
and cut physic!’ The suggestion took, and Dan wait- 
ed impatiently for the season to open at Saratoga, and 


| thither he went when it did open, with all his world- 
| ly wealth in his pocket-book, determined on matri- 


mony. I need not say how he really got in love 
with one fair young girl without a fortune, nor how 
he managed, toward the cool days of September to 
secure an ugly old girl with a fortune. It is true, in 
marrying her he married her three sisters, each old- 
er and uglier than the other, and the widowed mo- 
ther also, older and uglier than all; but then they 
owned a thousand niggers between them, some- 
| where down in Alabama, and had plantations to 
match. The wedding was grand, I can’t say gay, 
and Dan was triumphant, but I can’t say happy. 
And off he went to look after the niggers and the 
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plantations. That was ten yearsago. Last year I 
met him in Paris; he was no longer dashing Dan, 
but an old man, quite nervous and fidgety. I was 
glad to see him, nevertheless, and urged him to dine 
with me at Felipe’s. But he excused himself on 
some frivolous pretext, which I wouldn’t accept. 
Finally the truth came out: he couldn't. The wife, 
the three old maids, and the mother, were all in Pa- 
ris; none of them spoke a word of French, and he 
was obliged to be with them constantly. They 
couldn’t get their dinner without his aid. And he 
had been three vears with them on the Continent; 
they had dragged him to Egypt and Jerusalem, and 
Dan drew a profound sigh. 

‘***But, Dan,’ I exclaimed, ‘after all, you are a 
lucky dog; it isn’t every one who marries a for- 
tune!’ 

‘** Marry a fortune!’ he interrupted, bitterly; ‘do 
you know what it is to marry a fortune? Of course 
you don’t! But I'll tell you what it amounts to: 
head but'er in-doors and real estate agent out! Mar- 
ry afortune? Marry the dogs!’ 

“* And Dan buttoned up his coat and strode off to 
his hotel, five women, and a fortune.” 





From Marquette, Michigan, where wild-cat and 
red-dog money used to be current, we have the fol- 
lowing : 

“ A short time since, a poor man in this place own- 
ed a one-doilar bill and a puppy (what poor*man 
tlon’t own one or more of the latter?). Having the 
bill in his hand one day, the puppy seized it, and be- 
fore it could be disengaged from his jaws he had 
torn off and swallowed all but a small portion of it, 
which bore a part of the cashier’s name and the de- 
nomination of the bill. The poor fellow, in great 
trepidation at the probable loss of his money, by the 
advice of a friend inclosed the mutilated note to the 
cashier of the bank which issued the same, with a 
request that it might be redeemed. 

“*TIn due course of time he received the following 
answer, with an unmutilated note: 

‘“**My peak Sir,— 

***T send herewith another bill, 
And with it too this doggerel. 
But should your puppy ever dare 
Another note of ours to tear, 
rll have his character assailed, 
And, what is worse, have him cur-tailed 
From running wild and playing pranks, 
And tearing notes of paying banks. 


“* Your dog, it seems—and he is righ*— 
Prefers our “‘ Safety Fund” to bite ; 
And yet, next time his mem'ry jog— 
Ask him to eat his own “Rep Dog.” 

“*T am, respectfully, etc. ——, Cashier." 
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Many of the readers of the Drawer in the South- 
west will recognize the avove old sign-board, which 
now stands (or did so recently) on the stage-road 


plainest manner, without the use of a Gz, the dis- 
tance and direction to Abingdon, Virginia (twelve 
miles), and to Blountville, Tennessee (six miles). 





OLD Squire A—— lives in a town not a thousand 





| purchase and price were fully proven, and the case 


miles from New York. He is rich, but has the bad 
habit of paying—when he is obliged todo so. He 
had taken a weekly paper for fourteen years, and 
put off the reiterated duns for the subscription from 
time to time, with a promise to “see to it,” till the 
editor got tired of the delay, and sued him. The 
Squire’s blood was up. He “ defended,” employing 
the ablest counsel, and fought every inch of the 
ground with a persistency worthy ofa Field Marshal; 
but the facts were too plain, and he got beaten. 

“Well,” said the Squire to the plaintiff, as the 
foreman of the jury announced their verdict, ‘* you 
think you've done it, don’t you?” 

‘* Why, yes,” said the editor, a little awed by the 
iron-gray hair and cold gray eye of his interlocutor ; 
““T think we have got the start of you a little, 
Squire.” 

“So do I!” said the Squire; and taking out his 
plethoric pocket-book, he counted out the amount 
of the verdict and costs, laid it upon the table, then 
throwing a two-dollar bill across the table to the 
editor, he said, in his severest tone, ‘‘Send along 
your old, good-for-nothing paper!” and majestically 
left the office of the Justice. 





WE shall hear again, we trust, from this new 
contributor in Missouri. The two below are cap- 
ital: 

‘¢ The office of coroner, ‘n most of our inland coun-° 
ties, is almost entirely useless. Hence there is sel- 
dom a contention, and never a ‘spirited canvass’ for 
the office ; but he who happens to be named in con- 
nection with that position on the day of election is 
almost sure to reccive the honor. Like most of the 
other counties ours has a coroner, who, in accordance 
with the above facts, was elected last year. His 
first (I believe his only) case was that of a poor de- 
luded creature who loved whisky ‘not wisely, but 
too well ;’ and who, in a fit of apoplexy or delirium, 
either fell or threw himself into a creek, where he 
was found in a few minutesafter. Every effort—such 
as turning, rolling, and rubbing—was resorted to to 
resuscitate him, but all to no effect; and though there 
were warm spots on his body, he obstinately and 
persistingly refused to be brought to life. Death 
seemingly held his gripe. 

“ At length the coroner’s jury was summoned, the 
facts elicited, and the verdict rendered. At the in- 
stance of the coroner, and under his supervision, a 
rude coffin had been constructed, into which the body 
was thrust, and over which a top was nailed. Some 
who were present thought they recognized some 
signs of returning life, and insisted on removing the 
coffin lid to use further remedies. But they met 
with a stern rebuff. Raising himself to his full 
height, the Coroner said, 

‘¢*Gentlemen, I’m the officer! The verdic’ has 
ben give; that man is sealed up; he’s dead in the 
eye of the law. Now touch him if you dar!’ 

“They ‘left him alone in his glory.’ 





‘* Squire F—— loves justice, and any luckless 
wight who is about to be swindled need only apply to 
him and the proper redress will come. He sometimes 
takes the law into his own hands, in order that even- 


| handed justice may be meted. On one occasion Mr. 
near the Tennessee and Virginia line. It tells, in the | 


A, a merchant, sued B, a countryman, who had 
but just attained his majority, for the sum of $19 75, 
which B had promised two years before to pay, in 
consideration of a suit of clothes. A lawyer was em- 
ployed for the defense. The case came to trial; the 
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was submitted so far as the plaintiff was concerned. 
B's lawyer then rose: ‘If it please the Court, my 
client was a minor at the time he purchased the 
goods; was not in the habit of trading and trafiick- 
ing for himself; and therefore claims the protection 
of the statute in such case made and provided.’ 

“The Squire looked at the lawyer, then at his 
client, and turning upon the defendant asked, 

“* B, did you buy that goods from A ?’ 

‘** Yes, Sir, I did,’ said the youth. 

‘** Were the goods worth $19 75?” 

“ *T believe they were, Sir, said B. 

“ «Did you ever pay for them ?’ 

“¢T did not,’ was the response. 

‘ ‘Did you agree to pay $19 75 for them?” 

***T did, Sir, but— 

“No buts about it, you must pay it! I give 
judgment against you for the amount, interest, and 
costs. By blood, you sha’n’t plead infuncy in my 
Court? 

‘* B paid the whole amount.” 





“Tx Illinois we have a law making it necessary 
for parties making application for a marriage license 
to make an affidavit that they are of age, etc., to be 
filed by the County Clerk. He issues the license, 
and, in case they are not of age, requires the written 
consent also of the parents or guardians of the minor. 
Such an application was lately made to our clerk, 
and inclosed is the consent of the young damsel’s 
parents : 

‘** Deeembr the 14 1859 
**town of Dunam 

‘+ Swe give up our rite and titel of our dougter to thomas 

Buttz for his wife “*Joun Peters’ 
“*Sanan Perers’™ 





Tue following is a copy, verbatim et literatim, et 
spellatim, et punctuatim, of a “ Notis” placed a few 
days ago upon the door of —— post-office : 


“LOOK HEAR 

* All persons that hase cancers or Wens or St. Anthony 
fice or St vitus Dance or the White Thrush or ulcers or 
enny persons that is a Bout to Bleed to Death or Beast 
that will come to me tell me your Name in full I will cure 
a Mediate Relieve them from BleeDing all so cancers in a 
ehort time free of all charge living four miles West of 
South West of P—— M.D. ALLEN MatTrHews.” 





Herz is another from one of our county ‘ Squires :” 


“ NOTICE 
‘*Estray taken up by the undersign living three miles 
est of P—— in Mc—— County Ills. one stear a stag six 


yeare old last spring read with white on his back and lit- 
tle white on his belly mark with a slop on the under side 
of each yeare and the end of the rite yeare of thé oner is 
requested to come and take him away and pay chargis for 
I have to ceep him chande up to cecp him out of the field 
becase he axes the fences no odes he will gow throo enny 
whar he comes to hit this the 6 day of november A.D. 
1859."" 





TENNESSEE sends another contribution : 

“In the session of our Legislature in 1853-54 
Governor Johnson delivered that famous Inaugural 
Address, in which Democracy was compared to Ja- 
cob’s ladder, one end on the earth the other in heay- 
en. The lines between these two points were ‘con- 
verging’ and ‘diverging.’ Every man had a chance 
to climb up the rounds of this ladder, etc., ete. Well, 
this Inaugural created a great deal of remark among 


| 


| indescribable. 





* A few days after this Mr. Temple, a Whig mem- 
ber, was addressing the House in favor of his bill to 
give the people of Hancock County $6000 to build a 
good road across the mountains. He said that the 
people of Hancock County were a poor but industri- 
ous and patriotic constituency of his; had fine coves 
and valleys of land; that they were hemmed in on 
all sides by high mountains; that if the State would 
grant the money to build the road, they would have 
a good outlet to market ; and that in a few years the 
enhanced value of taxable property would pay back 
the money to the State. 

“ When he had concluded, Mr. Hebb, a Democrat 
from Lincoln County, got the floor, and said : 

‘**Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry for the gentle- 
man’s constituents, They are ‘‘hemmed up” in a 
very, very bad fix. I am willing to aid in helping 
them out, although this House knows I have never 
yet voted a dollar to build a railroad, turnpike, or 
dirt road. Ihave an amendment to offer to the bill, 
and for the benefit of the House I will read it: “ Be 
it further enacted by the General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee, that the people of Hancock County be furnished 
with Jacob's Ladder, to enable them to climb entirely 
out of said county in diverging and converging direc- 
tions!”’ The scene of laughter which followed was 
The amendment killed Temple’s bill 
on the second reading.” 


At the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, ‘* Mack,” 
one of the negro guides, reaps quite a handsome sum 
every season by furnishing costume to persons suit- 
able to wear in the cave. He always writes out his 
advertisements and posts them up in the most con- 
spicuous places. They read thus: 

** All who desire to get their Cave-clothes will call on 
* Mack,’ at the bar.” 

A wag, reading them, changes the C toa Gr, and 
all of Mack’s ‘‘ Notices” then read, 

** All who desire to get their Grave-clothes will call on 
* Mack," at the bar!” 





CamP meetings are famous in calling together 
large numbers of ‘‘darkeys,” as well as others, in 
the South. A late camp meeting on the line of one 
of our main railroads was in no way deficient in col- 
lecting the usual numbers. The platforms at the 
different railroad stations, both east and west of the 
‘*camp,” were crowded with those desirous of swell- 
ing the numbers at the ‘‘ tented grove,” among which 
were the usual proportion of darkeys. The train 
stopped at M——. Two young men were sitting 
together, facing an old negro woman who had been 
for some time engaged in singing some doleful tune. 
As the crowd entered the cars one of our friends re- 
marked to the other: 

“They turn out strong this morning.” 

‘* Well,” says the old darkey opposite, ‘‘if we do 
smell strong here, when we get to heaven we won't 
—bless the Lord!” 





Asout the richest specimen of ‘* Western litera- 
ture” that has ever fallen under our eye is the fol- 
lowing design for an advertisement in a Western 
paper, which we give verbatim, et literatim, et punc- 
tuatim : 

“their will bee a Sociul partie at the —— on the 
eve of nov 25 at fore oklock p m the proeprietur 
tackes this methud of givin his friens the oppurtu- 
knity of associatin with him at the Openin of his 


the people—especially among the Whig members | —— near the —— depo beleavin that a institushun 


and the Whig newspapers in Nashville. 





kneeded by the publick jineruly i have much of my 
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means to bild a home fur the travullir & A plaice of 
rest for those who want And kneed rest a plaice wher 
the Young & murthful to whild away Their fleetin 
hours with the tripin lite funntastick to their wil be 
museick by —— on the ockkashun dancin will begin 
at 4 oklock p m supir at 9 pateronige is soliscited by 
oll who plese to atend there Will be nuthin left un- 
dun that can be dun to make the okkashun oll that 
has antiscipated.” 





Witte R—— was an exceedingly bright little 
fellow, as the following incident will prove: 

One day a dry-goods peddler was displaying the 
contents of his pack to the family, when a pair of 
gayly-colored suspenders caught Willie's eye, and 
nothing would do but he must have them. Being 
told the price, he carried them to his mother in an 
adjoining room. 

‘*Oh, ma! please buy them, won’t yon? They 
are only four bits.” 

‘Certainly, Willie; but I think the price is too 
high. Take them back, and see if he will not let 
you have them for two bits, and if he will not, then 
you can give him four.” 

The little urchin returned in high glee, and still 
holding the suspenders, which he had no idea of giv- 
ing up, exclaimed: 

‘*Mr. Peddler-man! Mr. Peddler-man! ma says 
she will give you two bits for these; but if you won't 
take two, she'll give you four!” 

** Well, my little man,” replied the peddler, laugh- 
ing heartily, ‘“‘ since that is the case, I do not think 
I can afford to take two.” 

Willie was completely sold; but if not bright him- 
self the suspenders were, and that amply compensa- 
ted for the loss of his two bits and the laugh at his 
expense. 





THAT was a novel but not so bad an argument 
which the mountain Member urged in the Kentucky 
Legislature: 

‘* A few years ago a bill proposing a premium on 
fox-scalps was under discussion. It had been some- 
what roughly handled in debate by members from 
the more populous regions, where foxes were scarce, 
and Mr. L——, from one of the mountain counties, 
rose to reply. I give only his peroration: ‘ And 
are we, Mr. Speaker—we of the mountain regions— 
not only to witness the annual destruction of our 
crops, but actually to be deprived by these varmints 
of the consolations of religion?’ This woke the 
House up, and set it agape for an explanation. He 
continued: ‘You know, Mr. Speaker, that we live 
in a rough country; that your fancy churches— 


never. They insisted that it would have to be done. 
He said that was too much for him, and he would 
pack up and go home. But he was ai length pre- 
vailed on to commit a piece to memory ; and, by way 
of giving him exercise, the boys, who had won his 
confidence, would take him out to the woods, mount 
him on a stump, and put him through a rehearsal. 
They flattered his performances from time to time, 
until he became quite vain of himself and his efforts ; 
indeed he was now as confident and boastful as he 
had been doubtful and timid. 

“ At length the day arrived to declaim before the 
professor. There was a large class of us. Several 
had performed their parts, and our hero was now 
called out. His courage had failed him; he looked 
pale and tremulous; his lips quivered. He took his 
stand, swallowed his Adam’s-apple a few times, and 
throwing his arms awkwardly about, began, in a 
stentorian voice, ‘ Imagine to yourselves a Dem-os- 
THEENS addressing the most learned assembly in 
Greece!’ Here he clapped his hands to his face, 
and broke forth in a wild, booby wail, the tears 
gushing from between bis fingers. The Profess- 
or, after a pause, said, encouragingly, ‘Compose 
yourself, and goon.’ This he took for imperative, 
and struck off again: ‘ Imagine to yourselves a 
Demosthee-e-e-e-ens. Boo-00-00o—oo—o0 |!’ Some 
of the boys sitting near encouraged him, saying to 
him, ‘ Try again; and if you can’t go through with 
that piece, speak your other speech.’ Whereupon 
he started out again: ‘/magine to yourselves a 
DemostH-E-F-E-ENS—’ He paused a moment, and 
then, with wildest mien and gesture—his clenched 
fists going like sledge-hammers, he burst forth : 

“*My home is on the rolling deep; 

I spends my time a-feeding sheep: 

And when the waves on high is runnin’, 

I takes my bag and goes a-gunnin’ : 

I shoots great ducks in deep snake holes, 

And drinks gin-sling from two-quart bowls!" 
At the conclusion of which he rushed in a frenzy to 
his seat, amidst the deafening roars and cheers of 
the boys, and to the utter destruction of the Pro- 
fessor’s gravity.” 





Ove of the brethren in Pennsylvania writes to us; 
‘* Being called upon to transcribe some of the pro- 
| ceedings of our ‘culled’ church, in order that they 
| might be taken before Conference in proper shape, I 
| could not refrain from appropriating the following 
| brief extract from the Minutes of alate trial. If you 
| think it worthy of a place in the Drawer take it, 
| and welcome. 

** Brother A and Sister B were arraigned before 





your Presbyterians and Episcopalians—never send | the tribunal of the church for improper and unchris- 
preachers among us. We depend for the Gospel | tian conduct—the court consisting of the minister 
upon the circuit-riders of the Methodist Church; and, | and a few of the most prominent members, among 
Sir, every body knows that they can not be induced | whom, it seems, was Peter Jones, quite reputed for 
to travel where there are no chickens, and that chick- | his skill and experience in law and matters pertain- 
ens can not be raised where foxes abound!’ The ar- | ing thereto, and to whom, no doubt, we are indebted 
— was uranswerable, and the bill became a! for the following resolution : 
w.” 





‘*¢it is resolved that whearby as Brother A has ben a 

P P : : | pius and god feeria man in wak and conversashun and 

Tae College men will enjoy this scene : | has reglerly pad his dos and Sister B has not pad her 2 

While I was at —— College, among a number | dolers for the last 2 quarters and has been gilty of un- 

of new matriculants was one from Green County, | godly conduct that Sister B is suspended from the priv- 

who was very ‘green’ himself. He came with | liges of this church.til she givs sins of penitence and pas 

exalted notions of college, professors, etc., and man- | her dos and Brother A is herby restored to good standing 
ifested the greatest amazement at every thing he | i? the same Peter Jones, Clerk’ 

beheld. In conversations with him, ‘the boys’ were 





led to speak of his having to declaim before the pro- “ Docror Jostan CAMPBELL, who lived for many 
fessor. He protested that he could never do that— years on the Western Reserve, in Ohio, was a most 
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skillful physician, but withal one of the most eccen- 
tric and absent-minded persons in the world, except 
Margaret, his wife, and she was fully his equal. 
One summer morning the Doctor was caught out in 
a tremendous shower, which drenched him to the 
skin. It soon cleared off, however, and Doctor Josh 
rode into his own yard, where he took the dripping 
saddle from his horse and let him go adrift into the 
pasture. The saddle“he placed on a stout log of 
wood which was elevated some four feet from the 
ground on two posts, where the Doctor had begun 
to build a platform to dry peaches on. 

“ After having got his saddle fixed so it would 
dry, he took the bridle and, putting the bits over the 
end of the log, he stretched out the reins and hitch- 
ing them to the horn of the saddle, went in to change 
his wet clothes and get breakfast. Josiah, Jun., 
and Margaret, Jun., were away from home on a vis- 
it, and so the two seniors sat down together to the 
morning meal. When they were about half through, 
Jim Atwood, a farmer, who lived about eight miles 
distant, came in, telling the Doctor he wished he 
would go over to his house, as he reckoned he might 
be wanted over there, and then went off to the vil- 
lage in a hurry after some necessary ‘fixins.’ 

‘¢ When the Doctor finished his breakfast, he took 
his saddle-bags, and out he went into the yard, where 
he deliberately mounted his saddle and set out, in 
imagination, for Jim Atwood’s. 

‘*For a long time he rode on in silence, with his 
eyes intently fixed on Buchan’s Practice, which lay 
open on the saddle before him. At length he began 
to feel the effects of the fierce rays of a mid-day sun, 
and looking up from his book, he discovered a com- 
fortable-looking house close by him, upon which he 
sang out lustily for a drink of water. 

‘¢ Aunt Margaret, who had been for the last two 
hours very busy in the garden, soon made her ap- 
pearance with a pitcher of milk, and after the thirsty 
stranger had taken a long draught, they entered into 
animated conversation, the Doctor launching out into 
rapturous praises of the scenery about the place, the 
neatness of the building, the fine orchard of peach and 
apple trees; and the lady, who had caught a glimpse 
of the saddle-bags, made a great many inquiries 
about the health of the neighborhood, etc. 

“The Doctor finally took his leave of the lady, 
assuring her that he would call on his return and 
have some further conversation with her, as she re- 
minded him so much of his wife, who, he was sure, 
would be very happy to make her acquaintance. 

“The lady turned to enter the house, and the 
Doctor had just gathered up the reins, when Jim 
Atwood dashed up to the gate with his horse in a 
lather of a foam. = 

“** What on airth are you doing, Doctor?’ yelled 
Jim ; ‘ get off that log and come along.’ 

‘* The Doctor was greatly astonished at first, but 
after a few minutes it got through his hair that he 
had been all the morning riding a beech log in his 
own door-yard !” 





““We used to have a horse in Water Street just 
as wise and full of fun as ever horse could be. 

‘*Nearly opposite our store Spofford and Tiletson 
were putting an addition or new office to their build- 
ing. The master-mason used to come down each 
day to superintend operations, and always rode a 
large iron-gray horse, which, with the bridle over 
the back of the saddle, he left standing in the street. 
No sooner was he gone than Old Gray began to cock 
his eye about for fun. As soon as he saw another 








horse standing by the curb he would sleepily saun- 
ter up to him very quietly and friendly, then sudden- ~ 
ly reaching his head down, give the unsuspecting 
beast such a ‘nip’ that he would snort and yell with 
pain or rage, while Old Gray would trot briskly 
back to his stand with as much evident satisfaction 
and laughter over his witticism as ever shone in the 
face of a two-legged joker. He performed this trick 
till his appearance in the street was a sign for all 
hands to throw by work and watch operations. The 
men in our shop used to watch him by the hour at a 
time. 

“One day I saw him go up in old style to a smart- 
looking horse that stood on the lower side of the 
street near Maiden Lane, and when a short way off, 
stop and look as if to decide whether or not to try 
his game on such an animal. But fun was too 
much for fear; ’twas amusing to see him work it. 
After the usual plan, he came up so innocently and 
introduced his nose to the acquaintarice so gently and 
so modestly that the victim could not but be at rest 
—free from all suspicion; but no sooner was confi- 
dence gained, and every thing arranged to his satis- 
faction, than snap went his teeth into the unsuspect- 
ing stranger’s breast, and before he had time to know 
what bit him Old Gray had dodged, and, rearing, 
planted his fore feet on one of the thills of the cart, 
thus holding it fast. 

**Soon, however, he had driven all carmen who 
had stands in that part of the street to watch his 
motions. They hid themselves in the stores, and 
when they caught him at his pranks, out they 
pounced, whip in hand, and he suffered punishment 
some. But ’twas of no use to try to head him off; 
it took only a short experience to teach caution, and 
you would have laughed to have seen him go poking 
along the street, his eyes leering into the stores to 
see if he could spy any of his foes hanging about the 
doors. 

* After a time, obliged to give this up—too close 
a watch being kept—he resorted to another plan for 
mischief: he would plant himself across the street, 
head to the pile of brick, tail to the curb, then when- 
ever he spied a cart or wagon approaching, of a sudden 
he was in the soundest sleep, and all shouting and 
halloing couldn’t awake him more than the Seven 
Sleepers, nor budge him a hair. The only means 
of moving him was to dismount and, taking his bit, 
lead him off. As soon, however, as the last one 
was out of sight, back again he would march and 
again be sound asleep, ready for the next comer. 
All the while you could fairly see the corners of his 
eyes and mouth twitch and draw up with laughter ; 
his tail and every part of his body seemed to partake 
of his jollity and fun. If, perchance, a carman 
‘smelt a mice,’ having been sold before and resorted 
to his ‘rung’ for an argument, instead of waiting to 
be led, then you should have seen the old fellow only 
lie by to see the victim jump off his cart, and then, 
tail in air, with clattering hoofs and almost a human 
laugh, he was off down the street. 

“ At times he would clamber with his front feet 
upon the brick and his hind legs in the street, stand 
and apparently experiment to see how close the boys 
could drive without barking his gambrels. 

“If any horse ever lived who had a better right 
to be in the Drawer of Harper’s Magazine, I should 
like to hear from him.” 





“Docror Krxe and Lawyer Lane were two great 
wags and inveterate practical jokers, who lived in 
the village of G——, on the shores of Seneca Lake, 
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when that portion of the State was in comparative 
infancy. Their jokes were chiefly practiced upon | 
each other, and no opportunity was thrown away by | 
either. Lane, who was a bachelor, slept in his of- | 
fice, which was situated upon an open common near 
the centre of the village. 

“In those days cow-pastures were almost un- | 
known, the highw: ays and commons furnishing ample | 
yrazing-ground for the cows belonging to the vil- | 
lagers ; each cow, for convenience in finding, being | 
furnished with an enormous copper bell with a 
tongue like a cannon-ball. ‘In the dead waist and | 
middle’ ofa frosty night in October, Lane was aroused | 
from a profound slumber by a din that would have 
awakened the Seven Sleepers. For the moment he 
fancied himself under the great bell of Moscow, and 
that all the other bells in the universe were ‘ trying | 
titles’ with it. He started from his bed in dismay 
and looked forth upon the common, when he beheld 
a herd, comprising all the cows of the county, as he 
thought, grazing around his office. The steady 
ding-dong of their discordant bells drove him almost | 
frantic. Without waiting to don even his un-talk- | 
about-ables he sallied out, and with clubs and stones | 
drove his nocturnal tormentors off the premises. As | 
he was returning to his office he fancied he heard a | 
laugh in the neighborhood, when the suspicion stole 
into his head that somehow he had been sold. The 
moon was shining brightly at the time, and an ex- 
amination of the ground disclosed the presence of 
salt in all directions about his office. Half frozen, 
he went back to bed, muttering as he drew the cov- 
erlet over his chilled limbs, *Confound that King!’ 
There was ‘no sleep till morn,’ for the animals, at- 
tracted by the salt, returned and continued their bell- 
serenade all night ‘long. 

**Later in the season, when sleigh-bells had su- 
perseded the copper tormentors, Doctor King was 
awakened at midnight by a call to go two or three 
miles away to see a patient who was represented to 
be in adying condition. Always prompt at the call 
of duty, he hurried on his clothes, lighted his lantern, 
and proceeding to the stable put the harness on his 
horse, and backing him into the thills, soon had all 
right and tight for the journey; mounting into the 
cutter, he tucked in the ‘ buffaloes,’ put on his mit- 
tens, drew up the reins, at the same moment giving 
his horse a smart crack of the whip, when a crash 
followed that stove the cutter into oven wood and 
sent the doctor sprawling in the snow. A single 
moment was enough to discover the cause of the dis- 
aster; the back of the cutter, the runners, and the 
raves had been lashed to a post near by. Doctor 
King returned his horse to the stable and walked 
leisurely back to the house, muttering through his 
chattering teeth, ‘Confound that Lane!’” 





Some years since a poor boy in —— County, Vir- 
ginia, named Timberlake, was sent to school, gratui- 
tously, by a gentleman by the name of Starke. This 
boy was plowing one day with a one-horse team, 
and his horse being disposed to turn aside from the 
true course, he bawls out to him, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
come hither I tells you?” A gentleman happening 
to be near and overhearing the boy’s exclamation, 
calls to him and says, ‘‘I thought Starke sent you 
to school to learn grammar!” 

‘“‘Humph!” retorts the boy; “do you think 
that I am such a fool as to talk grammar to a 
horse?” 








‘*Your anecdote of the Boston merchant in Copp’s 


Hill grave-yard reminds me of a deacon in our vi!- 
lage on whom the mantle of Néah Webster has not 
fallen. He is a pillar of a church situated not quite 
| thirty miles from New York. One of the elders is 
| uniformly absent when called to render his reports, 
and a brother member takes his place. In this case, 
no sooner had he concluded reading the report than 
Deacon N—— rose, and proposed a ‘vote of thanks 
to our offcivus [efficient] clévk.’ It-passed unani- 
mously, 





“Ts the village of L—— an honest sort of shoe- 
maker lately arose from the cobbling bench to the 
proprietorship of a boot and shoe shop. Two days 
of active search procured all his office-fixtures, 
among which was a pair of large slates, firmly hinged 
together. His new clerk having come across them 
as the first thing upon the counting desk, inquired 


| of the proprietor what the two were for. ‘Oh! 


replied he, ‘that’s for keeping my accounts by 
double entry! 

“His wife was much like him, only ‘more so;’ 
for before a fortnight had expired she bitterly com- 
| plained of the change in his business. ‘And why , 
asked the neighbor. ‘Because,’ said she, ‘ when 
my man was shoemakin’ he wanted only one shirt 
a month ; but now that he is in the store it makes it 
worse for us women folks, for now he must have a 
clean shirt every week or wo!’ 





‘*] HAVE read,” says a new correspondent, ‘‘ev- 
ery line published in the Drawer for the last six 
years. I commenced buying the Magazine to please 
my wife when we were first married ; and reading it 
constantly ever since to please myself. After hav- 
ing read so many good things in it, I am almost 
ashamed to say I have never contributed any thing. 
But the following specimen of Irish wit is bound to 
be new and fresh, and I send it: 

“Pat, while mowing, disturbed an enormous nest 
of large bumble-bees. Being sweaty with his toil 
they stung him dreadfully. In the after-part of the 


| day I called his attention to the spot, and asked him 


to rake up the hay, which he refused to do. ‘The 
bees would bite,’ he said. I took his rake and care- 
fully raked around the nest. They blustered some, 
but did not offer to sting me. At my escape Pat 
was much surprised. I asked, as though I felt cu- 
rious about the reason of their partiality, why they 
would sting him and not me? He scratched his 
head a while for a reason—or for some other reason— 
and, when he could not quite make it out, I suggest- 
ed that it was because he was an Irishman. ‘ No,’ 
says Pat; ‘sure, thin, don’t they know you own the 
land?’” 





“Ts this quiet village there lives a harmless, un- 
offending barber, named Williams, who, by-the-by, 
was lately presented by his faithful spouse with yet 
another pledge of her affection. Next morning great 
was the excitement when one Richmond made in- 
quiries at all the stores for Squire H——, to get out 
a process for the very peaceable barber. Squire 
H—— having been found by Richmond and the con- 
stable, followed by a crowd they repaired to the Jus- 
tice’s office. Seating himself, ready to ‘ propel,’ the 
old Justice inquired to know upon what charge the 
poor barber and his wife were to be arrested and in- 
dicted; when R., picking up the first ‘ Revised Stat- 
utes,’ read the section making it a criminal offense 
for any one to bring a free colored person into the 
State !”, 















Gobhaccna anh its Gsers. 








‘ Hold on, Jim—it’s my turn now—you’ve blowed | ‘No, Betsey, don’t ask me to give up smoking— 
3] be ’ ] >9 . 4 1p g 
four times.” I’ve been used to it all my life.” 
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} The Cigar-Holder as a Weapon of Defense. | The Cigar-Holder as a Weapon of Offense. 
t Vou. XX.—No. 118.—N x* 
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= : 
Miss Wurre.—‘‘ Dearest Fred, I do so love the odor | Mrs. Brown (née White).—‘‘ Mr. Brown, you know 
‘ of a good Cigar!” | I never could bear the smell of Tobacco !” 











How to carry a Cigar-Holder when saluting the | Mr. Pree.—‘‘ You needn’t be so lofty, Sefior Con- 
Ladies. cha! I keep as good company as you.” 












Foshwons for Mare. 


Furnished by Mr. G, Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
‘ from actual articles of Costume. 














Fievre 1.—PRoMENADE COSTUME. 
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Ficure 2.—Srreet Dress, 


HE out-door costumes which we illustrate are | ficiently clear to preclude the necessity of verbal 

designed to meet the wants of different lati- | description. We merely remark, that in Figure 1 

tudes. Both are composed of heavy silks, black | the dress is a three-flounced broché robe; and that 
being the universal color. The illustratiuns are suf- | in Figure 2 it is of plain taffeta. 








